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A ROUND UNVARNISHED TALE. 
By Edgar Fawcett. 


NE day, when Ursula 

Broome was hard- 

ly more than 

eight years old, 

her nurse, in a 

panic at hay- 

ing lost her, 

discovered 

that she had 

strayed into a meadow 

some distance away from 

her home, and _ there, 

with the aid of a pil- 

fered spool of thread, had woven a great 

garland from the plenteous June flower- 

age that engirt her. This, in an elfin 

way, she had made to coil‘about her 

head and shoulders like a brilliant snake. 

At the same time her lips were moving 

and words left them. The nurse caught 

a familiar sound, here and there, but for 

the most part little Ursula’s monologue 
was sound quite freed from sense. 

“T didn’t know just what I was say- 
ing,” the child explained afterward to her 
mother. 
those fairies that we saw in the play last 
year.” ’ 

“But Martha says such an odd thing,” 
replied Mrs. Broome. “She tells me 
that every now and then, while she 
watched you, you would stop your chat- 
ter and clap both hands together, many 
times and very quickly.” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Ursula, demurely, 
and as if remembering. “That meant 
that I was having the audience applaud 
me.” 

“ But, my child, there was no audience.” 


“T wanted to be like one of 


“Qh, I made believe that there was, 
and that everybody thought me splendid.” 

Her mother kissed her, with a smile, 
little fancying what a key-note to the 
child’s whole future character that artless 
prattle would prove. 

When she told Ursula’s father he 
merely laughed at first, then, with a 
shrug, he said: “AII children are full of 
just such nonsense. I hope this doesn’t 
bore you.” 

“J don’t want her to grow up vain,” 
said Mrs. Broome. 

“As if she could be feminine and grow 
up otherwise.” 

“Qh, Arthur!” 

He caught his wife round the waist 
and kissed her. They were a handsome 
couple, he blond and tall, she dark and 
with a face as clear-cut as the urn of a 
lily. They were standing, just then, on 
the wide piazza of a lovely country home 
which early summer had bathed in its 
most bewitching spells. Elmland had 
been in the Broome family for several 
generations, and the two patriarchal 
trees from which it took its name tow- 
ered near the doorway in twinkling syl- 
van grandeur. <A few bright-hued flow- 
er-beds lit the lawns not far from the 
great brown house itself (ugly, clumsy 
and yet oddly winsome), but elsewhere 
one spacious lapse of verdure flowed for 
acres below intervals of alternate shade 
and shine, straight on toward the blue 
tides of the Sound. 

All the summers of Ursula’s child- 
hood were passed here at Elmland. Now 
and then she would go to Newport or 
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elsewhere, for a visit, with her mother or 
with both parents. The Broomes had 
wealthy relatives, who in turn would 
come here to the big old Westchester es- 
tate for days or weeks at a time, but 
Elmland was meant for the girl’s actual 
home, from the middle of May until late 
October. 

As she grew into girlhood it began to 
strike Ursula that her mother was a very 
proud and cold woman. This everybody 


‘One would think we were 


had thought for a good many years be- 
fore the idea had visited Lydia Broome’s 
only child. “It’s well for her that she 
married as she did,” popular comment 
had long ago taken the form of saying. 
“Arthur Broome is handsome, and a great 
favorite, and all that; but if he hadn’t 
his town-house there in Gramercy Square, 
and his fine estate near Pelhamville, and 
all the luxuries that wait on an ample 
income, she might have eaten her heart 
out with chagrin and disgust.” 

As it was, however, Mrs. Broome pre- 
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sided over her two mansions with much 
stately ease. What we call educational 
advantages were showered upon her one 
child. Before she was twelve years old 
Ursula spoke and wrote three languages 
with great fluency, and in other ways 
tutors “and governesses did their best to 
encourage her quick mental aptitudes. 
Of course she was what one would term 
fashionably brought up. Any other mode 
of rearing must hav e been inevitable. Her 


training her to be an actress.” 


father and mother were people who had 


never sought caste; it had been to them 
a natal condition, inalienable as the air 
they breathe. Women of so-called posi- 
tion in New York have a habit of ar- 
ranging “dancing classes” for their little 
sons and daughters almost before these 
are well out ‘of their frocks and _ bibs. 
Ursula, at sixteen, was on terms of’ inti- 
macy with nearly all the girls and lads 
who would be of her set in her “coming 
out ” year ; anumber of them were ind 

her blood-relations, in various degrees of 
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nearness or removal. It was at this time 
that her passion for the stage and for 
playing in private theatricals first took 
salient form. 

Her mother hailed the fondness with 
amused ardor. After all, it gave the 
young thing, as she told her husband, a 
clever kind of distinction. She undoubt- 
edly had talent. Who could hear her go 
through those recitations which her mar- 
vellous memory had acquired with so 
much speed and grasp, and not agree 
that she was highly gifted ? 

“Really, Lydia,” said Arthur Broome, 
with one of his lazy smiles, “ I can’t see a 
ray of talent in what the dear child does. 
It’s pretty to watch, but it isn’t in the 
least promising.” 


“Promising? Good heavens, man, one 


would think we were training her to be 
an actress!” 

“(God forbid!” muttered Broome, un- 
der his yellow moustache. 

“Anyway, Arthur,” half pleaded his 
wife, “ don’t throw cold water on the child. 
It’s so cruel to her when she’s doing her 


best.” 

“Cold water! Do I ever throw it on 
anybody? I’m too afraid of hot water in 
return.” 

Just then private theatricals were much 
exploited; or, it may have been that 
Ursula’s taste for them and her mother’s 
indulgence of it went far toward giving 
to this form of diversion thrift and vogue. 
There were certain amateur clubs and 
college societies that were eager for the 
histrionie aid of “young Miss Broome.” 
But Ursula’s mother was excessively 
cautious; the girl was not to cheapen 
herself by appearing in promiscuous 
throngs. 

One evening, before an assemblage ty- 
rannically select, where Vanderveer bowed 
to Van Wagenen, and the newest million- 
aires who had “got in” were beamed 
upon by the oldest Knickerbockers of 
those who had “kept in” since Revolu- 
tionary days, Ursula took the chief fem- 
inine part in a little two-act comedy, and 
Was rapturously applauded. Congratu- 
lations poured upon Mrs. Brodme, not to 
speak of the caresses and flatteries which 
beset her daughter. 

“TI do so hope they will not turn our 
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darling’s head,” Mrs. Broome said to her 
husband. 

“J fancy it’s put on her shoulders with 
a good deal of steadiness,” laughed Ar- 
thur Broome. 

“Tt’s a very pretty head,” said the 
lady, with gentle vainglory, “and it’s put 
on a very pretty pair of shoulders. I 

‘an afford to praise her, because she’s ten 
times more you than she is I.” 

“Only physically, I’m glad to state,” 
returned Broome, and there was a note 
in his voice which pleased his wife ill. 
It was a weary, almost self-disgusted note, 
as though he felt that the fact of his child 
not being like him in character were one 
of fate’s luckier freaks. Lately his wife 
had marked in him this tired mood. It 
had jarred upon her; she knew that he 
had dozens of irons in the fire—that he 
belonged to all sorts of clubs, social, po- 
litical, equine, canine, Heaven alone 
could tell just how many. She knew, 
also, of his Wall Street doings, though 
she had never thought to ask herself if 
there could be in them the least hint of 
risk. 

Suddenly, one day, the most horrid 
truth burst upon her. Wall Street had 
been for some time in a ferment, and then 
‘ame crashes of failure, firm after firm. 
Broome represented no firm; he had for 
several years been concerned with the 
“market” in a quite partnerless manner, 
and much more seriously than any save 
a few keener watchers had supposed. His 
wife had had money which with perfect 
confidence she had entrusted to him. In 
a few hours ruin thundered over his head. 
On the afternoon of the collapse he came 
home to her tottering with terror and an- 
guish. The shock was in her case almost 
as agonizing as in his. But her nerves 
were steadier ; in the first place they had 
not been wrecked by years of “gentle- 
manly dissipation,” and in the second 
place they had not felt the long, baneful 
tinge of speculative hazard. 

Poor, weak, charming Arthur Broome 
threw himself with convulsive sobs upon a 
bed from which, almost literally, he never 
rose alive. Congestion of the brain came 
first, then paralysis; then, after a few 
unconscious weeks, death. 

To Lydia Broome her mourning seemed 
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strange enough ; but when they told her 
of her poverty it seemed stranger still. 
At one moment she found herself aston- 
ished that none of her rich relations should 
come to her with offers of pecuniary help ; 
at another moment she thrilled with a 
haughty dread that they would really do 
SO. 

Those were horrible hours for her 
proud spirit. She moved in her black 
robes about the rich chambers of her 
town-house, pale as a statue, trying to let 
the acrid truth bite more and more con- 
vincingly into heart and brain that noth- 
ing of what she saw was any longer her 
own. 

And Elmland, too; that, with the 
rest, had gone. Creditors were clamor- 
ing, as it seemed to her, for the very rings 
on her fingers. Now and then she would 
have little sad, dreamy talks with Ursula, 
who had suddenly struck her as very 
womanly, capable and self-controlled for 
a girl of her years. Ursula would see the 
" family ” when she herself felt too ill or 


depressed to see them—the Ten Eycks (of 


which race she herself had been a mem- 
ber, though all very close connections 
had now perished), the Van Dam Liv- 
ingstons and the Van Boskirk Living- 
stones (who spelled their name with that 
austere and challenging little e), the Chi- 
chesters, the Poughkeepsies, the Schenec- 
tadys, and so on. 

People came to her from Wall Street 
whom she was forced to see. They always 
had some “important business ” to com- 
municate, which she never understood 
except in one hateful way—that she and 
her child were paupers. They soon be- 
gan to affect her humorous sense; they 
were like ambassadors from different 
countries, each speaking a separate lan- 
guage, and that some horrible jargon of 
their own. Nothing had been left—the 
last remnant of household substance had 
been swept away. 

“You're very brave and calm, my 
dear,” she at length said to Ursula. 
“Why is it? Are you hopeful still ?” 

“Yes, mamma,” said the girl, some- 
what vaguely. “TI think it must be that.” 

“You think it must be!” her mother 
bitterly echoed. “TI can’t see why not a 
soul of all our large throng of kindred 


has made an allusion to helping us. [ 
suppose they’re afraid I might resent the 
familiarity.” Here she gave a dry, brief 
laugh. “It’s so easy to make excuses for 
keeping the strings of one’s purse tightly 
drawn. But I don’t know that I should 
not resent any effort whatever to—to 
make me an object of charity”... And 
she threw back her head with a look of 
pride and melancholy wildly mingled. 
“It would be so absurd, you know, so un- 
speakably droll!” Now she laughed 
again, and in a second her mirth was 
drowned by a burst of tears 

For this forlornly impracticable kind 
of pride what appeasing measures could 
be planned? Poor Ursula surely had 
none. She could only say, after a reflec- 
tive pause: 

“If the worst does come, mamma, I 
could save us both, perhaps.” 

“Save us both, my dear? You? What 
do you mean?” 

“T could go on the stage.” 

“ Go on the sta And without even 
finishing her monosyllable, Mrs. Broome 

caught ‘the girl to her breast i in the sort 
of an embrace that wrought upon Ursula 
the effect of an angry blow. 

Soon after this there came from the 
haunts of the money-changers a messenger 
with tidings that were tinged less grimly. 
A compromise had been made. <A few 
forgotten stocks had been unearthed 
whose value had increased ; one or two of 
the chief creditors had shown kindly in- 
dulgence ; after all, there would be some- 
thing left—a piteous wreck, if one pleased, 
but still not quite that awful threatened 
penury. 

“Ursula,” said her mother, a_ little 
time later, with the most despairful smile 
those pure-cut lips had ever known, “ we 
may be able to live in a boarding-house 

a cheap one, I mean. Isn’t it a luxuri- 
ous prospect ?” 

Soon afterward the “family” came, 
not with their condolences now, but their 
congratulations. It had transpired that 
“things looked more pleasant for poor 
Lydia,” and she received their joyous 
compliments on the change. But what 
struck her as the most gelid kind of joy 
invested their bland phrases and velvety 
voices. 
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“They evidently think we will not 
have to go into a boarding-house,” she at 
length said to Ursula, with her head, in 
its delicate grace, held higher than it had 
ever poised itself during her prosperity. 
“But all they’ve any of them given us 
has been their ‘so glads’ and their ‘so 
nices’ and their ‘isn’t it delightful to 
learn?’ and two of them my own first 
cousins, Margaret Schenectady and Cor- 
delia Houston! Both of them have at 
least a million apiece. And oh! the 
funny part of it was that they both talked 
poverty as soon as they’d finished con- 
gratulating me on my ‘altered 
prospects.” “It looked so ex- 
actly as if they were afraid I 
might—-you know what I mean. 

But I didn’t, and never shall! 
No! we'll go, Ursula, into a 
place where we can get one room 
on the third floor, and where it 
smells of cabbage and washing. 
We'll ‘come down to meals,’ my 
dear, and find the mashed pota- 
toes with little blue lumps in 
them, and the soup tasting re- 


motely of yesterday’s stale beef. 


We'll go as bravely as we can, 

darling; we’ve got to face it. 

Nobody will help us. There are 

Broomes and Livingstons on 

your father’s side who could put 

us above all this horror by a 

stroke of the pen; there are 
Livingstons and Chichesters on 

my side who could do the same. 

But in their superb selfishness 

they never think of our destitu- 

tion. And then those two cler- 

gymen that have called, one my cousin, 
one yours! 
the mn ! 
twenty thousand for preaching Christian 
precepts!) Oh! I shiver when I think, 
Ursula, how much of this world’s mean 
self-love you'll have to face, and the 
thought makes me hate myself for havy- 
ing been spared by destiny so many 
hardships that you must meet and 
bear.” 

Ursula watched her mother for a slight 
while with deliberative look; then she 
said, quietly, and in tones that meant 
thought if not sympathy : 


Not a word from either of 
Dr. Haliburton has a salary of 
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“ But you forget, mamma, you’re blam- 
ing our relations for not patronizing you. 
That is what you would call it. You 
know [I’m right. In your heart you’re 
glad that they behaved themselves as 
they did. If they had behaved otherwise 
you'd have had a chance of repulsing 
them. Are you not just a little sorry 
that you did not get this chance?” 

Mrs. Broome stared at her daughter 
for a moment, and then gave her a chill 
kiss on the forehead. 

“ You’re a little wretch,” she said, not 
at all affectionately, “just as you father 


‘*| have a small but cheerful home.”’ 


used to call you. You're all mind; 
you’ve no sympathy. This moment, as 
you stand here beside me, you’re the 
image of your dear dead father. You’re 


just his big, shining blue eyes and _ his 


flossy yellow hair, and his dimple in the 
chin, and his oblong cut of the face from 
temple to throat. You’ve got his flexible 
figure, too, as much as a man can have 
the figure of a woman. In your way 
you’re as handsome as he was, and you're 
going to be handsomer, perhaps, in a year 
or two. But you haven’t an atom of his 
warm, genial nature. I sometimes think 
you’ve a lump of snow for a heart, my 
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love, and I can’t conceive where on earth 
you got it from.” 

A little later, while alone in her own 
room, recalling her mother’s recent words, 
Ursula murmured aloud : 

“That lump of snow is pride, and I got 
it from you, mamma. But there’s a dif- 
ference between us. You were ambitious 
to reign ina small way; I’m ambitious 
to reign in a large one.” 

Her room was a marvel of taste and 
beauty. Wherever she turned the choic- 
est hangings and ornaments met her gaze. 
She went to a large, full-length mirror, 
and stared at her own graceful, maidenly 
presentment there. It was lovely, and 
she knew it. Near by stood a book-case 
of carved wood, which held only her 
favorite reading, its volumes being mainly 
the lines of noted actors and actresses. 
From among these she presently took « 
French book, a work on the famous Ra- 
chel, alike chronicling the woman’s faults, 
virtues and genius. Throwing herself 
into an arm-chair she devoured several 
pages of the book and then tossed it aside. 

“Bah! she wasn’t a lady! What a 
grand career if only she had been!” 

Soon after this Ursula’s eye chanced to 
light on a searf of rose-colored tissue silk 
which hung in decorative suppleness over 
the top of the very mirror into which she 
had been gazing. She caught it away 
from its place of rest and whirled it fan- 
tastically about her head and shoulders. 
It made a vivid contrast with the dead 
blackness of her gown, and it hooded her 
golden hair with a sweet felicity of orna- 
ment. At once she bethought herself of 
Juliet in the potion scene (did he who 
wrote it ever dream what a new Tarpeian 
rock he was raising, from which hordes 
of self-trustful virgins must in the future 
be flung?) and began in fervid voice the 
first line: 

as Farewell 70d knows when we shall meet 
again, 
a line which her strong young memory 
had learned no whit better than the last 
of its series. 

But in the midst of her monologue the 
the door of her chamber was suddenly 
opened. 

“Ursula.” 

“ Well, mamma.” The girl was watch- 


ing, as she spoke, those airy coils of gossa- 
mer on brow and neck. 

“What are you doing with that queer 
affair on your head, my dear?” 
“Oh, nothing, mamma; I 

“You were reciting—acting, of course. 
Ursula, such a strange thing has hap- 
pened! We’re freed from our torments. 
We shall not be forced to live in a 
boarding-house.” At this point Mrs. 
Broome kissed her daughter on the 
cheek with tearful zeal. Ursula did not 
return the kiss; she was often very 
thoughtful, earnest and sincere in man- 
ner, but display of affection rarely went 
with any of her moods. 

“Do tell me what you mean, mamma,” 
she murmured. 

“You must come and see what I 
mean,” was the excited answer. 

“Come and see?” 

“Yes, the reason—the astonishing, un- 
expected reason—is downstairs in the 
drawing room.” 

Ursula gave her charming head a 
dazed shake. Then she linked her arm 
in that of her mother’s. 

“ At your service,” she said. 

“ Allons,’ smiled Mrs. Broome. And 
they quitted the apartment together. 


” 


Il. 


As they descended the stairs, Ursula’s 
mother said to her: 

“Have you not heard either me or 
your father speak of a lady who married 
an opera-singer years ago, and who was a 
second cousin of his family, the Broomes?” 

“Yes,” returned the girl, after a slight 


pause. And then she went on, with 
swift decisiveness. “The singer’s name 
was Ardavani, and he was at one time a 
tenor who captured New York by his 
sweet voice.” 

“ Yes—yes,” 

“And the lady’s name was Adeline 
Livingston. Papa always liked her. The 
family thought it dreadful, but papa 
always said that she did perfectly right. 
She was an orphan, and she had an in- 
come of her own, though not a very 
large one. Everybody thought Signor 
Ardavani an adventurer, but this proved 
quite untrue. He and his wife lived 
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happily together in some old quaint 
house somewhere here in town. After a 
while most of her relations agreed to 
recognize her, but Madame Ardayani 
snubbed them then and said it was too 
late. Papa, however, had been her 
friend all along, though you, mamma e 

“T went to see her,” Mrs. Broome here 
rather tartly broke in. 

“Yes, once or twice,” assented Ursula, 
with a defining exactitude which her 
listener may not wholly have enjoyed. 
“But it was papa who always held by 
her, and when, three or four years ago, 
her husband died, papa wanted to take 
me to her, but you z 

“T objected because you were just get- 
ting over that horrid attack of diphthe- 
ria,” interposed Mrs. Broome, with brisk- 
ness, 

“Well, yes, perhaps.” 

Ursula’s quick mind swept over the 
past and failed to make her convalescence 
agree as to date with her mother’s ad- 


mitted reluctance. 
The girl clearly recalled how she had 
heard a natural objection to the effect 


that there was no use taking the child to 

e “that woman” who had “so foolishly 
married that operatic person.” But 
Ursula gave no vent to her further re- 
miniscences, and by this time she and her 


mother had almost reached the door of 


the drawing room. 

“What a wonderful memory you have, 
my dear,’ Mrs. Broome now proceeded. 
“Everything you’ve said is thoroughly 
right. And Madame Ardavani is wait- 
ing here. I haven’t time to tell you now 
all the great goodness that she has 
shown. But she will tell it you herself’; 
she’s quite capable of telling anything 
herself that’s in the least way worth tell- 
ing.” They had got quite close, by this 
time, to the half-open drawing room 
doors, and here Mrs. Broome loudened 
her voice with what betrayed too plainly 
an artificial interest and with what, 
moreover, was doubtless an impulse born 
wholly of her perturbed condition, difter- 
ing in every way from the restraint and 
reserve which her life as a woman of the 
world had long ago efficiently taught 
her. 

“You'll find your cousin, my dear, one 
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of the cleverest and most attractive ladies 
you have ever been lucky enough to 
meet.” 

“T heard that,” said a calm, grave 
voice very soon afterward, as mother and 
daughter crossed the threshold. 

“ Don’t introduce me,” the voice con- 
tinued; and the next instant Madame 
Ardavani, having taken Ursula’s hand, 
was looking intently into her face. 

“Your father—your father!” she ex- 
claimed. “How like him!” Then she 
put her head a little on one side and 
gave her lips a reflective pucker. “ And 
yet a marked difference, too.” In louder 
and most cordial voice she went on: “I 
don’t know if your mother has told you 
who I am or ‘anything about the little 
compact we have made together.” 

Ursula felt strongly attracted. “I 
knew just who you were the moment 
mamma mentioned your name. As for 
any compact, she has not yet had time to 
tell me of one.” 

Madame Ardavani pressed Ursula into 
a chair beside her, and while still hold- 
ing the girl’s hand began gently to pat 
and stroke it. 

“Tell me what you told your mamma,” 
she said. ‘“ Let me see what you really 
do know about me.” 

Coloring, Ursula looked at her mother. 
“Be very straightforward, my deat 
said Mrs. Broome, to whom the nudest 
‘andor now seemed the discreetest course, 
and who was nothing if not a tactician 

even in these tragic hours. 

Ursula hesitated, and then spoke with 
much frankness, though giving the re- 
cital a less mundane tinge than when she 
had lately delivered it, and employing 
certain reservations which it would have 
been indelicate to avoid. 

“ Admirably recollected,” at last said 
the lady. “Your mamma couldn’t have 
had time to coach you so accurately, I’m 
sure.’ 

“ My dear Adeline,” said Mrs. Broome, 
“we so often spoke of you in the past!” 

“ Ah,” thought Adeline Ardayani, with 
deep-buried cynicism, “how mighty a 
fairy is poverty in its powers of trans- 
formation! A few days ago, and this 
woman would have bitten her tongue off 
rather than let it call me by my Chris- 
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tian name. I wonder if she is going to 
turn out a wearisome hypocrite. All is 
for his dear sake, though—all is done in 
Arthur’s dear memory! ” 

“But one thing you have left out,” 
she now went on to say aloud to Ursula; 
“that is my devoted love for your father. 
Don’t glance frightenedly at your mother, 
my dear. We were simply the best and 
closest of friends. He would come and 
talk with me for hours about the gay 
world I’d left—or which had left me, 
however one pleases to put it. But we 
didn’t only talk of that ; such topics were 
too trivial.” Here she looked for a 
moment at Mrs. Broome, who had seated 
herself a little apart, with hands folded 
in her lap and an air of having con- 
signed all responsibilities and receptivi- 
ties, conversational or otherwise, to her 
newly-arrived daughter. “We talked of 
everything,’ Madame Ardavani contin- 
ued—“ of life, death and the human soul. 
He was a man, God bless him, whom the 
world thought more of an idler than it 
was fair to think. He was like a cabinet 


with a secret door full of bright gems in 


quaint settings. He didn’t give me the 
key to it; that was your mother’s, of 
course. But he sometimes stole it from 
her, when she was shining in the walks 
of fashion, and lent it to me. His busi- 
ness troubles affected me with a fearful 
shock. His death has been the second 
real sorrow of my life.” 

She paused and looked fixedly into 
Ursula’s eyes. Her own eyes were the 
best feature of her face; they were so 
kindly and lucid a grey. For the rest, 
she was plain, and so plainly attired that 
Ursula wondered how her costume could 
be at once thus elegant and unassuming. 

“My first real sorrow was my hus- 
band’s loss. While I stood beside his 
death-bed I seemed to feel as if my heart 
were one wound from which his blood 
were steadily oozing. I have been very 
lonely since then. My old friends have 
nearly all dropped away from me—per- 
haps because I was too proud to hear 
from them the faintest hint of having 
married beneath me. I have a small 
but cheerful home, quite a long way from 
here, and I want your mother and... 
and your father’s daughter to share it 
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with me. It will be better than to go 
among strangers—the promiscuous and 
often painful strangers begotten of 
a boarding-house. It’s in Stuyvesant 
Street, my dear Ursula, and I'll dare 
swear you’ve not an idea where that por- 
tion of the globe is located.” 

“T—I fear I haven’t,” she answered, 
with a rose beginning to burn in either 
cheek. “But it surely has a very nice 
sound.” 

“The name is nicer than the street, 
nowadays,” replied Mrs. Ardavani. “ But 
we shall see what you and mamma will 
think.” And then she gave a sketchy 
indication of just where her home lay. 
“Undoubtedly,” she progressed, “its en- 
vironments have not grown more patrician 
with the iapse of time. But I have 
passed very many happy days there.” 

“It will be a god-send to us—it will 
be deliverance,” murmured Mrs. Broome, 
turning one of the rings on her white 
hands and looking down at it while she 
did so with an odd sort of restrained 
unrest. 

“T’m sure,” said Ursula, with glisten- 
ing eyes, “that mamma’s prophecy will 
prove a true one.” There was something 
about her kinswoman that appealed to 
her potently. She glanced at her mother 
before continuing, but Mrs. Broome’s 
eyes were still dropped. “ Your goodness 
will be all the pleasanter, too,” she re- 
sumed, “because we shall go to you 
rather as friends and relations than as 
dependents.” 

“ Dependents?” broke from Mrs. 
Broome, with sudden sharp arousal. 
“Qh, dear, no. All that is arranged, 
Ursula. Your cousin Adeline has con- 
sented that we shall live with her on 
those kinds of pecuniary terms which will 
make it all the happier for ourselves. 
And, thank heaven, we shall be able, 
small though our income has grown, to 
enjoy the privilege of her great kindness 
without any sense that we are pensioners.” 

At this moment Mrs. Broome rose from 
her chair and went over to Madame 
Ardavani. She clasped her visitor’s hand 
and let her head fall until it touched the 
shoulder of the seated lady. 

“You have been charmingly, nobly 


generous!” she exclaimed. “The rest of 


’ 
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my life, Adeline, will be a proof of how 
deeply I prize your charity ! 

“Ah, you’ve just said that it wasn’t 
charity!” cried Madame Ardavani. 

Ursula saw the tears glistening in her 
rich grey eyes, and she saw signs of mois- 
ture in those of her mother’s. But there 
were no tears in her own eyes, nor was 
there a suspicion of them. As_ she 
‘watched the pair, and thought how wel- 
come was this new relation, so abruptly 
established between them, her mind went 
wandering to things theatrical, and she 
asked herself if this cousin Adeline with 


“ Take this 
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whom she was to live, might not be most 
lenient to all her future dramatic long- 
ings because of that marriage, now for- 
ever ended, yet always so vividly re- 
called. 

“I believe we will all three be very 
happy indeed,” pursued Madame Arda- 
rani, “ when we have become used to one 
another.” 

“Oh, it is such a relief, such a relief,” 
breathed Mrs. Broome. “I feel as if I 


had been drowning and some one had 
flung me a plank.” 
It must be recorded, speaking quite 


laurel wreath.” 
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materially, that the plank had to Lydia 
Broome a rather dingy appearance. 
Stuyvesant Street seemed at first to her, 
indeed, as if its respecta- 

bility were something very 

tottering and vacillant. 

But the vision fresh from 

Murray Hill could scarce- 

ly be expected to scan cer- 

tain details indulgently. 

The old Livingston home, 

which<had been Madame 

Ardavani’s father’s and 

her grandfather’s before 

that, and which lay but a 

few yards from where Stuy- 

vesant Street obliquely 

strikes out of Second Ave- 

nue in its brief sweep to 

Third, might have been 

called the concentration of 

all gentility and _ refine- 

ment which the quarter 

contained. Just opposite 

was the ugly but time- 

hallowed Church of St. 
Mark’s-in-the- Bowery, 

with its odd sugar-loaf 

steeple and its queer 

stretch of lateral lawn, 

where hide so many vaults 

fullof their Knickerbocker 

dead. The Broome’s new abode was a 
brick house of moderate size, with an 
old-fashioned door bearing knobs of 
lustrous polish and with crisp-looking 
muslin curtains at every window, looped 
back by smart ribbons of satin. Across 
the way were buildings that would un- 
doubtedly serve to remind Mrs. Broome 
of the dreadful fate she had so narrowly 
missed. They had the air of accommo- 
dating clerks at the monstrous emporium 
of the late A. T. Stewart, a little distance 
eastward, and not only that, as Ursula’s 
mother would sometimes muse with an 
inward shudder, but clerks and their 
wives besides. 

At first it all seemed very new and 
queer. But there was consolation in dis- 
covering that a good many of her old 
friends chose to seek her out with kindly 
persistence enough to have spiked all the 
heaviest guns of pessimism. They came 
aud had chats in the pretty parlors, and 
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either met or re-met Madame Ardavani. 
Some of them would be of the “family,” 
and would call the mistress of the house 


Ursula and Gabriel. 


“Adeline,” and say to her, “Oh, how 
you’ve been deserting everybody!” Grad- 
ually Madame Ardavani, in this way, 
found herself drawn out of her solitude 
into an atmosphere of mild sociality. 

“T realize what a popular woman you 
must have been, Lydia,” she would say 
to Mrs. Broome. 

“You were more popular, my dear 
Adeline ; you were a born leader, in fact, 
only you gave everything up; you flung 
it all aside.” 

“Well, I won my reward for being so 
proud. Few people do, but I did. I 
hated the thought that they should say 
to themselves I had married beneath me. 
It was so horrible, when Alberto was in 
all ways my superior, with his fine intel- 
lect, his faultless manners and his won- 
derful beauty.” 

There was a portrait of him in the 
front drawing room, and though well 
painted it rather confirmed the belief 
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which Mrs. Broome had always had con- 
cerning the late Alberto—namely, that 
his wife idealized him prodigiously. Re- 
port had claimed that except for a pair of 
radiant black eyes and a voice with some 
sweet tenor notes in it he had never at 
all corresponded to the mental image of 
his idolatress, 

The life that this woman had lived for 
a good many years down here in Stuyve- 
sant Street, partly with the companion- 
ship of a living passion and partly with 
the satisfying yet morbid absorption in 
memories of a dead one, soon became 
invested for Mrs. Broome with a thrilling, 
picturesque charm. 

“ Don’t you think,” she said to Ursula, 
one day, “that Cousin Adeline has spent 
her days here in a very beautiful and 
poetic manner ?” 

“Yes,” the girl replied, a little musing- 
ly; “but isn’t the reason of it Signor 
Ardavani’s reverence for his art?” 

“My dear,” said her mother, with a 
slight impatient frown, “the man left the 
stage after he had married her.” 

“Yes, but he continued to love it,” 
said Ursula. “She’s told me that he 
did. And the lyric and dramatic stages 
are really one. He opened her mind and 
heart to new vistas of appreciation and 
sympathy. Oh, we’ve talked together, I 
assure you.” 

It occurred to Mrs. Broome, just then, 
that in one sense Cousin Adeline and her 
daughter might have talked together 
quite too much. 

As the term of her child’s mourning 
was beginning to expire, Mrs. Broome 
said to Cousin Adeline: 

“Ursula hungers so for the theatre. 
Ought she to go yet?” 

“If anything decent can be found in 
town to go to,” was the reply. Why 
not? I'll take her if there is.” 

It chanced that a favorite actress of 
great talent was just then playing in 
parts like “ Pauline,” “Adrienne Lecouv- 
reur,” ete. Ursula went to one of these 
performances, and then insisted with rap- 
tures on seeing the lady in her entire 
repertory. For days she would talk of 
nothing else. “Would it not be possible 
for me to meet that wonderful woman?” 
she at length asked of her cousin. 
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“I’m sure I don’t know,” was the 
answer. “They’re not generally so un- 
approachable if one goes about it in the 
right way.” 

But Mrs. Broome opposed the plan 
with vehemence. “Adeline,” she said, in 
secret council with the former, “that girl 
is just hungering for the stage. She 
would rather be an actress to-day than a 
duchess.” 

“T can imagine the footlights having 
attractions to quite outdazzle the _peer- 
age.” 

“Yes; fatal ones.” 

Adeline Ardavani slowly shook her 
head—and there were times when it 
seemed to her present watcher one of the 
wisest heads that she knew. “ There’s no 
reason, Lydia, why your daughter 
shouldn’t go through all the mirk and 
soilure without a smirch.” 

“Oh, my dear Adeline!” And Mrs. 
Broome, with an obvious shiver, covered 
her face for an instant as if in acute shame. 

“There have been women—and not a 
few—capable of doing it, I assure you.” 

“Yes,” cried Ursula’s mother. “And 
the best one can ever say of them is that 
they have done it. A left-handed sort of 
eulogy, surely! No, no. Whatever may 
may be the girl’s genius, I would rather 
see her dead!” 

“Genius? Ah, Lydia, ifshe only had 
it! Do you know what that word 
means?” 

A rather grim smile touched Cousin 
Adeline’s face as she saw Mrs. Broome 
bridle with an offended air. 

“Upon my word,” was the grim re- 
sponse, “I should say that my Ursula 
was quite able to define it.” 

“Really? ... Really?” 

“You haven’t heard the girl recite, 
have you?” 

“Yes, [ve 


her recite,” said 
Madame Ardavani, ruminatingly. 
“ But you’ve never seen her play.” 
“No; I’ve never seen her play, Lydia.” 
“And I hope you never will,” said 
Mrs. Broome, with a sudden emphatic 


heard 


change of mood. “I mean to keep her 
from all that as soon as she goes about 
among people again—if she ever does,” 
her mother added, with a sigh. 

“Of course she will—we’ll have a 








‘I will not obey you,"’ she said. 
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‘*Remember you were born a lady. 


dance for her down here in Stuyvesant 
Street. We’ll bring her out, the dear 
girl. It will be my ‘treat,’ as the slangy 
people say.” 

“Oh, make it a big afternoon tea,” 
said Mrs. Broome. 

“ Of course we'll have that also.” 

“Ah, you’re too kind-hearted, Ade- 
line.” 

“And you, Lydia, are too absurd.” 

“Absurd? How?” 

“You bristle when I hint that Ursula 
may not have in her the stuff that makes 
a great actress, and yet you shrink with 
grand disgust from the idea of her ever 
becoming one.” 

“Oh, yes . . . yes, indeed. 
be unspeakably horrible to me.” 

Cousin Adeline laughed again. 

“We must try, then, to marry her as 
soon as possible.” 

“ Delightful idea!” cried the mother, 
with glistening eyes. “Oh, Adeline, help 
me, will you not? Let us be a pair of 
conspirators. Let us manage and man- 
ag nad 

She had come over to the side of her 
friend before this short speech was ended. 


It would 


She had grown excessively fond of 
Adeline, and though they now and 
then differed, and mildly quarrelled 
with one another, calling one another 
“proud,” “snobbish,” “narrow,” 
“Bohemian,” “uncharitable,” they 
nevertheless kept meeting on a solid 
ground of mutual amity. 
“Conspirators?” queried Cousin 
Adeline, with a quick and warm 
clasp of the hand. “I'll conspire 
most harmoniously. Since you are 
bent on having her forget it all by 
plunging into the oblivion afforded 
by a good husband and half a 
dozen babies, [’ll promise you to 
be as dark and designing as you 
may desire. But there is one most 
important point; I mean, dear 
Lydia, the husband.” 
“The husband—yes,” sighed the 
other lady. “Whereis he? I only 
wish he were here now, in this very 


room.” “Do you know,” suddenly ex- 


claimed Mrs. Broome, throwing back 
her dark, delicate head, and reveal- 
ing through some touch of altered 


light the lines of care which had been 
wrought in her sweet, patrician, softly su- 
percilious face, “do you know, Lydia, I 
should rather by far have her marry a 
good man and a gentleman, with whom 
she was not in love, than have her 

“Marry the stage,” broke in Cousin 
Adeline, “ with which she is in love.... 
Ah, well, Lydia, we'll try, we’ll conspire. 
And by next November we'll begin our 
grewsome schemes in enormous earnest. 

“T wish it were next November now,” 
sighed Mrs. Broome. 

“You do? And in mercy’s name, 
why?” 

“Oh, I'd like to have operations begin 
as soon as possible.” 

“ Operations ? ” 

“Yes, match-making ones. Marriage, 
I firmly believe it, is the girl’s only sal- 
ration!” 

“ Marriage?” mused Cousin Adeline. 
“Marriage is such a vast word—almost 
as vast as genius. It has a hundred det- 
initions. 

“Home and common-sense are two of 
them,” said Mrs. Broome, with another 
sigh. 
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Adeline answered at first with one of 
those smiles which made her face to some 
people fascinating, and to others oracular. 

“Ah, my dear,” she answered, “but 
how about the nine hundred and ninety- 
eight others? ” 


III. 


In the ensuing summer Mrs. Broome 
and Madame Ardavani took Ursula to 
Rye, a charming spot on the waters of 
Long Island Sound. Here they rented 
a small cottage, with limited though de- 
lightful grounds, from whose near win- 
dows could be seen those waters which to 
Lydia Broome were so tinged with recol- 
lection of happy hours at Elmland. 

“T almost wish that lovely view were 
out of sight,” she said, watching it between 
gaps of verdure. “It reminds me so of 
a spot scarcely far from here.” 

“You mean Elmland?” said Cousin 
Adeline, putting an arm about her waist. 
“You may live there, even yet, before 
you die.” 

“ Live there?’ 

“What more provable? Ursula will 
meet somebody next winter who will fling 
himself and his millions at her feet; and 
then, after they are married, he will buy 
back Elmland, and... voila!” 

But the suitor (though unaccompanied 
by the millions) appeared with an expe- 
dition most startling. Near by, on the 
old Boston “ post-road,” as it was called, 
dwelt the Desbrosses, in their big family 
mansion, with the white Corinthian pil- 
lars and the turfy emerald lawn. Young 
Mrs. Griswold Desbrosses drove over to 
the Rye cottage on Grace Church Street 
almost as soon as she learned that Mrs. 
Broome was there. She was a young 
woman of great fashion, who had married 
into the solid old race of Desbrosses, and 
who had latterly used their country home 
as a rest from the winter gayeties during 
June and July. She was one of the 
many folk leading idle and modish lives 
who had been fond of Mrs. Broome and 
deplored her misfortunes. A slender 
woman with hectic eyes and the air of 
having dug deep graves for her emotions, 
she had won quaint celebrity because of 
being always attended by an admirer 
(and often three or four of them) without 
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ever in the least imperilling her reputa- 
tion. Her husband was a man devoted 
to commercial pursuits, and even in these 
earlier years of their marriage giving her 
little time for domestic converse. He 
had, apparently, perfect faith in her dis- 
cretion, and the young man who now sat 
beside her in the stylish pony-caraiage, 
which she drove with her own hands to 
her friend’s door, was perhaps a physical 
symbol of this marital confidence. 

She introduced the young man to Mrs. 
Broome and Cousin Adeline, and before 
there had been a talk of longer than ten 
minutes, Ursula entered, looking a little 
flushed from a rural walk, with a big 
bunch of ferns and pale blue flag-flowers 
which she had gathered in adjacent mead- 
ows. 

The young man, whose name was Bar- 
clay Suydam, presently had begun to tell 
her that the nosegay was an exceedingly 
pretty one, though all the while he kept 
giving himself the private information 
that it was not half so pretty as its bearer. 
He was tall, symmetric of build, and as 
blond as Ursula herself. Indeed, they 
looked somewhat alike, except that his 
large eyes, as blue as the flowers she had 
brought into the modest little drawing- 
room, were rich with the most benignant 
sweetness. They were, as one might have 
said, feminine eyes; but so many women 
are less amiably endowed as regards this 
one most potential of human features, 
that the implied analogy would easily 
have missed fire. 

It was all a quick capture with Bar- 
clay Suydam. This meeting bred many 
more, since his people dwelt in an old 
family homestead not far from the Des- 
brosses; and although he was “in busi- 
ness,” as our American phrase goes, he 
was not stingily treated by his employers 
in the way of holidays. 

“ He’s charming,” Mrs. Broome openly 
said. “I knew his poor dead sister, 
Amelia Van Wagenen, intimately. Her 
death was so sad and sudden. With 
everything to live for—you know Sterne 
Van Wagenen is very rich—she passed 
away almost within an hour.” 

“And Mr. Suydam, mamma?” ques- 
tioned Ursula, who was seated with her 
mother and cousin while these words were 
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spoken, and who had already held several 
long chats and taken one or two rambles 
with the gentleman just named. “ Is he 
very rich, too?” 

Mrs. Broome glanced at Cousin Ade- 
line, who broke into a sudden smile, giv- 
ing all its brightness to the querying eyes 
of Ursula. 

“ Ah, what a mercenary young vixen! ” 
she exclaimed. “So this is modern sen- 
timent, eh?” 

“Oh, no, no!” denied Ursula. 
asked from the merest curiosity.” 

“Upon my word,” said Mrs. Broome, 
with a kind of subtle reflectiveness, “I 
don’t know anything about the Suydam 
fortune. They used to say it had dimin- 
ished greatly, and the family have not 
entertained in town for years. But you, 
Adeline, know about an uncle——” 

Here Cousin Adeline laughed mean- 
ingly. She fixed her grey eyes upon 
Ursula’s face—those eyes that could be 
so thoughtful, impressive, tender or hu- 
morous, according as the mood bade 
them. They were sparkling with fun 
now, as she exclaimed ; 

“Your mother tumbles me into a 
worldly explanation. Well, there is an 
uncle, and I ought to know him, for he 
lived years in Second Avenue, quite near, 
near our own Stuyvesant Street home. 
I would meet him and shake hands with 
him time after time; he’s a kind of con- 
nection of us Lexingtons. But suddenly 
he left the big old brick house where he 
had lived for ages. He used to look 
so like a mummy, with his yellow, 
wrinkled face, and his leathern hands, 
where the great blue veins stood out, re- 
minding me of rivers ona map. After 
I'd not seen him for several weeks I got 
the idea that he had perhaps been quietly 
nailed into a coffin by certain of his heirs 
and carried to the family tomb in Trin- 
ity Cemetery, near High Bridge. But 
no; I learned one day that he had simply 
gone to his old country home somewhere 
on the Hudson. Here he is even more 
retired and unsocial, they say, than he 
was on Second Avenue. His fortune is 
very large; but how Uncle Barclay (his 
full name being Barclay Van Nest Suy- 
dam) will leave it is very problematical. 
Rumor says that the nephew who bears 
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his name will get at least half of the 
money ; but I’ve heard a report, as well, 
that it will all go to charities. So you 
see, Ursula,” she ended, “your future 
fate is one of hazard and doubt.” 

“Tt might be,” said Ursula, in a voice 
of cool levity, “if I ever consented to try 
it with Barclay Suydam. However, he 
hasn’t asked me yet, and there’s little 
chance that he will.” 

Here she erred, for he asked her two 
days later if she would become his wife. 
He put the question with great directness 
while they were seated opposite one an- 
other in a row-boat, he wielding the oars 
and she steering. At times they could 
almost have tossed a pebble upon one of 
the most enchanting shores in all our 
northern sea-line, for at Rye there are 
woody bays and coves that give one 
dreams of the AZgean. This was a day 
when the south-west wind sighed over 
land and water like a mighty lover, and 
the hollow of heaven shown purplish be- 
tween woolly and rolling clouds. The 
voyagers glided softly past grey rocks 
where tangles of amber-beaded kelp were 
being submerged by the incoming tide. 
Mellow, gurgling sounds floated down 
stony crevices, and in the air dwelt de- 
licious briny smells that seemed to deepen 
with the deepening plash of waves. The 
big trees hid the westering sun, but off 
beyond blue sea-levels you saw the sand- 
bluffs of the far opposite shore gleaming 
brilliant yet ethereal, like a string of 
bright though phantom pearls. Pres- 
ently they neared a little cape called 
Willett’s Point, from the dense leafage of 
whose oaks and cedars rose a peaked 
roof in the style of a French chateau, 
and at length they passed a little semi- 
circle of incurving beach where the sands 
were like white velvet, all gemmed with 
tiny topaz shells, that made one think 
of the scales of some beautiful vanished 
fairy fish. Further along, the strand grew 
pastoral, like a place where sheep-bells 
might tinkle and cows graze. Here it 
was marine meadow, and not woodland, 
yet equally lovely in its union of short, 
thick grass with sombre-tinted stone. 
Smoothed and eroded by immemorial 
touches of incoming floods (the forgotten 
yet evident ancestries of this tide which 
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now pulsed and swelled where perhaps for 
millions of years it had receded and ad- 
vanced) the whole rock-bound margin 
made one of these moods of nature which 
we prize all the better because we can 
call it companionable rather than sublime. 

When Barclay Suydam’s almost boy- 
ishly candid question came to her, Ursula 
somehow at once thought of her mother. 
It was not that she did not like her new 
lover. Indeed, it occurred to her, while 
she watched him, in his rustic flannel 
gear, with his straw hat pushed a little 
backward, with his loose necktie blowing 
in the breeze above his silken shirt, with 
all his virile blond beauty touched so 
equally by manliness and _ refinement, 
that he was perhaps the one man for 
whom she could ever seriously care. 
Still, no passion went with her answer. 
She had been for a long time thinking 
of things very different from marriage. 
Even the charming environment of this 
afternoon had suggested to her some 
scene in a theatre where she could act, 
where she could acquit herself with great 


personal grace and splendor, where she 
could be a forlorn heroine about to drown 
herself, or one who had wandered to the 
shore with a monologue full of poignant 
imprecation and despair. 

She dropped her eyes, now, as Barclay 
Suydam leaned on his oars and regard- 


ed her earnestly. It is quite true to say 
that while she was both emotionally and 
sexually moved, the unforeseen sudden- 
ness of his words had jarred upon a 
phase of feeling wildly opposite from that 
which he sought to create. 

If she had appeared more complaisant, 
less insecure and embarrassed, he might 
in a trice have landed the boat and 
shown his fond gratitude in a way not 
compatible with oar-holding. But, as it 
was, the remainder of their little pleasure- 
trip turned out rather distressing to both. 

Barclay, however, was too ardent a 
wooer to lightly abandon his cause. Ur- 
sula had given him no decisive response, 
after all, and he had no salient grievance 
against her except her depressing cold- 
hess, 

But a few more days ended his tor- 
tures of disappointment and doubt. Mrs. 
Broome and Cousin Adeline, made aware 


of his overtures, concluded, in secret 
session, that the match was one to be 
desired. 

“T like his name and position,” said 
Ursula’s mother, “though I wish he were 
better off. Still, in our talk yesterday 
he put matters quite plainly. They can 
live with ease and comfort on the income 
he inherited from his father added to 
what he makes in the importing house 
with which he is connected. And then, 
although he had the good taste not to 
mention them, I could not forget his 
expectations.” 

Cousin Adeline nodded, in ambiguous 
approval. “Qh, quite right, Lydia.” 

“You say that as if you only half 
meant it,’ said Mrs. Broome, a trifle 
piqued. 

Cousin Adeline straightened herself in 
her chair. “Oh, it does so strike me,” 
she broke forth, “that the girl isn’t in 
love with him at all!” 

Mrs. Broome mused for a moment. 
“You’re a quick and keen judge of char- 
acter,” she said, “but you don’t know Ur- 
sula as I know her. How should you? 
The girl is as much in love as she ever 
will be. There!” 

“T can’t think her so cold, Lydia—I 
truly can’t.” 

“She isn’t cold. Have you found her 
so? But her warmth is of a different 
sort from that of most girls. I can only 
explain it in this way: I believe she will 
make, after a few months of marriage, 
the truest and tenderest of wives.” 

“Perhaps. If some kind little de- 
structive besom could only sweep from 
her bonnet that haunting theatrical bee.” 

Cousin Adeline gave this reply, though 
not audibly. She thought it ; she did not 
speak it. Altogether, the debated alli- 
ance pleased her, and in recalling Ursu- 
la’s coldness she could not help reminding 
herself, as well, of Barclay Suydam’s 
genial and equable spirit, which anyone 
who had known him for a week could no 
more help questioning than the grace of 
yonder chestnut tree, where it loomed 
with its ragged oval leaves from a dim- 
ple in the meadowy stretch just across 
the opposite road. 

This very smoothness and sweetness of 
disposition caused Barclay to overlook, 
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beyond a doubt, all short-comings in Ur- 
sula’s demeanor. He may even have 
felt that he loved her a little better 
because of such coldness—just as a land- 
scape becomes more charming when we 
feel its leafage rustled by breezes with 
chill hints in them. 

The betrothal having formally trans- 
pired, Ursula’s autumn and winter took 
aspects wholly unforeseen. She left Rye 
as an engaged girl who had never been 
brought out into society, and she soon 
appeared in society as an engaged girl 
with an ideal suitor. Her engagement 
had not merely pleased Barclay’s elderly 
mother and a bevy of brothers and sis- 
ters; it had pleased all her relatives and 
connections in a high degree. These 
vied with one another to give the young 
couple dinners; and later, when the sea- 
son began, they were under that rainbow 
canopy of popularity which is termed 
“being invited everywhere.” 

During these festal days it became 
much more widely known that Ursula 
belonged among the “reciting” class of 


young ladyhood, and at musicales and 
smaller reunions her sweet, flute-like 
voice would often ring with “Count Gis- 
mond” or “ How They Brought the Good 


News.” This, to speak generally, was 
the era of the Browning craze, and like 
all elocutionists, professional or amateur, 
she found “opportunity” in what some of 
the poet’s wiser critics have condemned 
as jerky disregard of prosody. 

Barclay Suydam was always enchanted 
at the idea of her standing up and being 
applauded by rooms full of courteous 
auditors. He exulted in what he believed 
her transcendent gift, and accepted all 
congratulations as though they were the 
natural sequel of a captivating art. 
Other young ladies would recite, but 
these were to his taste like moon to sun. 
Meanwhile Ursula’s beauty and sweet 
manners made her distinctly a belle. It 
got to be declared of him that he was the 
most unjealous of sweethearts; in reality 
he was really more or less than the most 
absurdly proud. When the lady-killer 
of the season talked with his darling he 
felt thrills of juvenile satisfaction. It 
used to seem to him, at Patriarchs’ Balls, 
and other assemblies in spacious public 


chambers, as if the yellow shades on the 
chandeliers should turn a homaging rose- 
color when she entered, and the rose-col- 
ored ones should pay her an equal tribute 
of change. 

In spite of all this pretty and fashion- 
able distinction, Ursula was quietly mar- 
ried at the end of February. A grand 
wedding seemed to her mother and 
Cousin Adeline in dubious taste, though 
both ladies blended their forces of tact 
and good sense to make the wedding of 
notable elegance. 

The arrangement had been that the 
new married pair should live in apart- 
ments, and they returned from their early 
honeymoon (in Washington, Baltimore, 
or whatever mysterious Mecca it is whither 
such young adorers of the god Hymen 
go to worship him), entering delightful 
chambers on upper Fifth avenue. 

Cousin Adeline repined even more 
than Mrs Broome at the separation from 
Ursula. She had grown to love the girl 
devotedly, and missed her with a keen 
sense of intermittent loneliness. 

“You’re the best mother of us two,” 
Mrs. Broome said to her. 

“Oh,” came the reply, “ I’m more lured 
by her lovable ways.” 

“ Lovable, Adeline ?” 

“ Well, love-inspiring.” 

“That’s better. Ursula fascinates, I 
admit. It delights me to feel that she 
has a husband who is forever at her 
feet.” 

Barclay, it may be said, was at his 
wife’s feet whenever commercial engage- 
ments caused him to forsake such genu- 
flection. And yet he was not in the least 
a man of weak nerve or lame will. 
Judged by that standard of laxity al- 
lowed most youths of his name and place, 
he had, since his entrance into Columbia 
College, sheer on until his graduation 
and still more subsequent engagement, 
always lived a life of very gracious and 
praiseful purity. Without being in the 
least held up by his friends as a model 
of decorum, he still attained among them 
a deserved respect for that sort of clean 
and high living which should be the 
hope of all future culture, as it is the 
watchword of all culture that now aims 
and strives. If he gave any thought as 
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to how wisely or unwisely he had wedded, 
it was to feel that his powers of forming 
judgment were weakened by the very 
strength of his love. Ursula had become 
the breath of his nostrils. To love her 
was like respiration, and under the 
haleyon conditions of incessant sunny 
weather. 

Their suite of rooms could not have 
been more tasteful, though it might have 
been much more luxurious. For several 
months they gave charming small din- 
ners, and when the summer came they 
either spent it with friends in Newport or 
at one of the Lenox hotels. There is no 
doubt but what they were both extremely 
popular, yet this term in its truest sense 
applied better to him than to her. 
Ursula was greatly admired for her 
beauty, her quick wit and fearless breed- 
ing, but she inspired slight real fondness 
even among the intimates of her own sex. 

“She’s so delightfully decorative,” 
somebody said of her, “that one ranks 
her at a dinner along with the flowers, 
the silver and the candlesticks.” 

But with Barclay it was different. No 
one thought him clever or gave him any 
real admiration at all; and yet his pres- 
ence everywhere was desired and sought. 
It is most possible that he possessed the 
captivation of pure kindliness, and in the 
worldly circles of large cities this implies 
an unusual charm. 

Ursula’s recitations meanwhile con- 
tinued their gentle frenzy. So, too, did 
her dramatic representations, and the 
name of Mrs. Barclay Suydam soon be- 
came a polite by-word for brilliant act- 
ing. There were those who held harsh 
views regarding her merits even as an 
amateur, but such persons rarely make 
themselves audible, for reasons either of 
policy or good-nature. Through the 
next autumn she was too ill to act, and 
in. January her child was born. She 
suffered horribly, and tortured her mother 
and Cousin Adeline, who hovered like 
twin spirits of beneficence about her bed- 
side. It was thought at one time that 
both she and her child must perish. 
After the cessation of her agony, how- 
ever, she lapsed into a fever full of the 
most grotesque and shocking deliriums. 
Through long intervals she would imag- 
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ine herself a great actress, receiving the 
applause of thousands, and it was on 
these occasions, equally trying and ex- 
traordinary, that she amazed her anxious 
listeners by curious betrayals ; for it now 
came to them that she had almost wholly 
mastered such parts as Juliet, Ophelia, 
Desdemona and Cleopatra, and passages 
from the plays in which these heroines 
figure left her hot lips with by no means 
fragmentary effect. This, however, was 
only the more palatable portion of her 
mental disarray. A most distressing 
hatred of her child, and a hideous desire 
to kill it, entered into the pathetic part 
of her ravings—that woeful species of 
mania which sprung from her puerperal 
malady. Sheshrieked that she had never 
wanted to be married and that now she 
would die because of a motherhood that 
she detested. Her one wish had been to 
shine on the stage where her great pow- 
ers as an actress would have crowned her 
with celebrity and wealth. If they 
brought her child to her she would not 
suckle it; she would kill it instead. 

Of course this madness did not express 
itself in any such vehement terms as these 
just given. But it was no less compre- 
hensive to her two suffering watchers ; 
and once, quite gaspingly, while brush- 
ing away the tears that would persist in 
flowing, Cousin Adeline faltered to Mrs. 
Broome : 

“Thank heaven we’ve kept him yards 
and yards away. What might he not 
think if he heard?” 

Mrs. Broome was too strangled by her 
own tears to answer. And soon, char- 
acteristically, Cousin Adeline answered 
for her: 

“Ah, he would think nothing of it— 
nothing, dear boy. He is just wise 
enough and foolish enough to forgive and 
forget almost before he had heard and 
remembered.” 

IV. 

A BRIGHTER change soon came. 
Ursula, who for some hours had physi- 
cally paused at the very edge of the 
grave, rallied from coma and grew at 
once convalescent and sane. Her re- 
covery, as so often occurs in these cases, 
was rapid, and an odd result attended it. 
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As if nature, in threatening her with a 
malady even worse than death, had pity- 
ingly resolved to atone for inflicted ills, 
it was now her kind fate to emerge from 
this ordeal more comely than ever be- 
fore. Health returned to her cheeks with 
a cheerier freshness, lit her eyes with a 
more beautiful azure, rounded her form 
into a suppler bend or swell, gave to her 
walk and motions a more delicate dignity 
and ease. 

Presumably for this reason she now 
became more of a belle than ever. It 
was said of her, when she once again be- 
gan to recite and play, that she had “im- 
proved” strikingly. No doubt because 
people discovered that she was not averse 
to hearing them, profuse flatteries were 
paid her. Quite an interval passed, and 
while her social distinction increased it 
seeraed to keep pace with the so-named 
histrionic “honors” which she reaped in 
abundance. 

By and by she grew to be the mode as 
a fashionable private actress. Her name 
appeared constantly in the newspapers, 
though never outside their “society 
columns.” As yet she had not had even 
a glimpse of positive professional stage- 
life. 

But at last the chance of obtaining 
one came to her. Asked to appear in an 
exceedingly public charitable matinée, 
where certain real actors and actresses 
would mingle with her, she openly re- 
fused. 

“You're so right,” her husband said. 
“1m delighted you did refuse. There’s 
a line to be drawn in these affairs, and it 
was well you should draw it just where 
you did.” 

“Tt wasn’t that,” said Ursula, after a 
pause. 

“No? 


Pray, why then, my dear?” 
She hesitated, and at length replied: 


“The part didn’t suit me. I hadn’t 
half enough to do.” 

Barclay laughed, patted her cheek, and 
kissed it. “What a monopolist you are!” 

She looked at him with a sweet im- 
periousness. “If they make a lion of 
one they ought to give one the lion’s 
share.” 

“Oh, you deserve to be given a glori- 
ously good part or nothing,” he cried. 


“ Your splendid powers do certainly merit 
that.” 

The tea-rose tints of her cheeks deep. 
ened with pleasure as she heard. This 
was the sort of praise which had become 
almost needful to her, of late. Merely to 
be called “good” or “striking” was now- 
adays like very weak wine indeed. §o 
greatly was she in demand, as it turned 
out, for the present performance, that its 
rulers decided to change their present 
programme, and begged her to accept an- 
other and most important part. 

“That is exceedingly polite of them,” 
she said. “I think I will accept.” 

She did, and the tickets sold far more 
briskly in consequence. The exquisite 
little theatre was crowded with folk of 
the “ first fashion,” and the lobbies during 
the entr’ actes were like (as somebody snob- 
bishly observed) the gentlemen’s retiring- 
room at one of Mrs. Amsterdam’s balls, 
Everybody, as the play went on, said to 
everybody else: “ How very good Mrs. 
Barclay Suydam is!” This, apparently, 
was the proper form of opening conversa- 
tion when friend met friend. It even 
superseded “I am very pleased to see 
you again,” or “ You are looking remark- 
ably well.” The play was an adaptation 
from the French, and for the most part 
rather bad. There are few nations that 
can produce, at a pinch, worse dramatists 
than France, notwithstanding her sv- 
premacy in the way of having produced 
many fine ones. But the piece assuredly 
gave its leading lady a “chance.” It 
was doubtless written for that. The rdle 
of the heroine was full of speeches which 
made it almost rude, on this patrician 
and -unprofessional occasion, for their 
hearers not to applaud them. This they 
did with at least seeming rapture. At 
the end of each act flowers were rained 
upon Ursula. She certainly looked a 
very star of loveliness. Her dresses, 
whose cost had wrung groans from her 
husband less comic than he had perhaps 
intended them to sound, were miracles of 
color and skill. The young gentleman 
who played her lover was an actor of 
much note. At rehearsals he had aided 
her, and to some it was evident that he 
deliberately repressed himself in order to 
aid her now. His name was Gabriel 
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Dashwood, and though some time ago it 
had become plain that he would never 
rank as an artist of the first magnitude, 
still his noble and patrician stage pres- 
ence and his thorough virility of air and 
voice had won him cordial and wide 
acceptance, if not actual fame. It had 
been said of this charming young man 
that actual fame was a goal at which he 
never could arrive. But if he had not 
really reached the temple-gates of glory 
he had surely got within sight of their 
sculptured cornice. He was, as he stood 
and shone, highly acceptable. Of an 
excellent Massachusetts family, he was 
constantly spoken of by the more refined 
theatre-goers as a “gentleman.” This 
comment, he once laughingly said, had 
followed him with the persistence of hav- 
ing cheated at cards. In the fine and 


popular theatre where he now played as 
leading man (having been loaned by his 
present manager for the purpose of help- 
ing to carry off this especial charitable 
undertaking) he had chiefly appeared 
in parts where if one was not irreproach- 


ably a gentleman one was apt to fail, 
even to flounder. He was the first actor 
with whom Ursula had been at all inti- 
mately thrown. Their talks together at 
rehearsals had been fraught for her with 
bounteous and piercing interest. This 
afternoon she felt that she played better 
because she had Gabriel Dashwood so 
often at her side; and in spite of those 
deep funds of self-reliance on which she 
had grown ready at a moment’s notice to 
draw, she was quite unreserved in her 
willingness to accord him golden credit 
for the accomplishment of her triumph. 

And, indeed, was it not a triumph un- 
deniable? If otherwise, what meant 
these decorous transports of felicitation ? 
What meant these hearty hand-shakes 
and whispered yet almost dizzying com- 
parisons ? 

Had she any of the real Bernhardt 
fire? Was she like Ellen Terry in cer- 
tain tender passages? Did she, where her 
lines ran in merrier vein, the 
comedy-sparkle of Ada Rehan? Had 
she touches of pathos and an occasional 
turn of the head which were delicate 
reminders of poor dead Adelaide Neilson ? 

These kinds of eulogies, delivered to 
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her by various voices when the play was 
ended and troops of smiling people sought 
her before the paint was washed from 
cheeks which away from the footlights 
needed it no more than a lily needs pearl- 
powder, went to her brain with exhila- 
rant potency. If there had been sneers 
they were surely kept from her sight. 
If there had been undertones of ironic 
laughter they had by no means reached 
her ears. Every sunbeam glowed pris- 
matic in the air of that late victorious 
afternoon. Her hand felt tired from the 
ardent pressures it had received; her 
head pleasurably tingled with the sweet 
sentences that had been phrased for her. 
Near by, in her dressing room (which 
had been at times absurdly crowded by 
worshippers), lingered her husband, her 
mother and Cousin Adeline. . . At last 
the whole pretty little ceremony of adu- 
lation was over, and just as if she were a 
young queen whose coronation-robes had 
become a tedium, the attendants put her 
back into ordinary gear. Then she was 
driven home with Barclay, after Mrs. 
Broome and Cousin Adeline had promised 
at the carriage-door that they would dine 
with their darling that same evening and 
“talk it all over.” 

They came, and three or four other 
guests, all of the so-called smartest, and 
all rapturous admirers of Ursula, came 
also. The dinner passed off in sprightly 
style enough, but nobody talked on any 
subject (from young Mr. Bradbury Watts, 
with his heart-breaking eyes and his re- 
nown as a leader of germans, to Mrs. 
Wainwright Haight, with her honeyed 
tongue and wasp-like waist), except the 
recent victorious doings of their hostess. 
Of course the reserve of Mrs. Broome was 
esteemed in excellent taste if at all con- 
sidered. She and Cousin Adeline were 
the only ones present from whose lips 
enthusiasm drew no laudations. Even 
Barclay, after a glass or two of cham- 
pagne, waxed so volubly appreciative 
that Ursula, between a smile and a frown, 
lifted to him her warning finger. 

The men had come into the drawing 
room and joined the ladies, when Ursula 
glided over to Madame Ardavani and 
took her hand, sinking into a chair at 
her side. So evident was her wish for a 
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private bit of talk that even such a 
greatly popular personage as Mr. Brad- 
bury Watts deferentially retired, though 
he had just been doing Mrs. Suydam’s 
relative the honor of telling her he was 
distantly connected with her own Lex- 
ington kindred. 

“T hope I haven’t driven him away,” 
said Ursula, as she glanced at the retreat- 
ing figure of the great cotillon leader, 
“but I did so want a few words with 
you, and the babble of all these others 
has begun so to bore me.” 

She spake, as it seemed to her listener, 
with an under-current of demand. It 
was almost as if she had openly declared 
that everybody else had paid tribute to 
her new radiance of success, and that now 
she awaited something at once final and 
more valuable. 

Her companion looked intently, for a 
moment, into Ursula’s eyes. The lady’s 
face, so entirely without beauty and yet 
so infused with intelligence, brightened 
softly as she answered : 

“My dear girl, I can’t feel surprised 
that flattery bores you. But if it does I 
am not sorry. Such an admission could 
only be pleasant to one who cares for you 
as much as I do.” 

Ursula started a little and slightly 
drew herself up. 

“Oh, you think it all mere flattery, 
then?” 

“ Every sort of flattery is mere flattery, 
as you call it.” 

“Oh, of course.” Ursula folded her 
hands in her lap and poised her head a 
little sideways. “Then you think I’ve 
been praised beyond my due?” 

After a pause came the slow answer: 
“You’ve certainly not fallen into the 
hands of foes. They’ve all treated you 
very kindly.” 

As the speaker ended these words she 
felt that her watcher’s beautiful eyes 
were devouring her face. 

“T see, Cousin Adeline. 
all share what they say. You hold that 
it’s false and insincere. You’ve never 
seen me really play till this afternoon, 
and now you rate everything I’ve done as 
quite unworthy of the praise it has re- 
ceived.” 

There was not a wistful or regretful 


You don’t at 
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sign in any of these low spoken sentences, 
They all conveyed one meaning—that a 
new verdict was in the air, and that she 
who waited for it did so with a composure 
very positive and a potential dissent from 
it based on solid pediments of self-belief. 

Cousin Adeline smiled now, but with 
more sadness than joy. “I should hate 
myself if I were not frank with you, 
Ursula, even though it offended you. 
Your presence this afternoon, my dear, 
was very brilliant. You were an image 
of great loveliness. You were successful 

. surely so—as an amateur.” 

“ An amateur?” 

The reply rang haughtily, almost with 
anger. 

“ Ursula, I have displeased you! ” 

“No—no! Pray goon. I like it.” 

“Ah,” said Cousin Adeline, with 
grieved reproach. “That means you do 
not like it at all. Perhaps, then, I had 
best not say another word.” 

“Yes, yes,” she persisted, leaning for- 
ward, clearly dissentient, clearly rebel- 
lious, but in her silent denial and revolt 
a visage and shape rich with grace and 
distinction. “I want to hear just what 
you mean. Isit this? . . . That I would 
be a horrible failure if I went on the 
stage?” 

Parringly, after another slight pause, 
came the reply : 

“But you are not dreaming of that. 
Don’t let us deal with idle fancies, my 
dear.” 

“Yes, let us deal with them. If, as 
you’ve told me, I’m only good as an 
amateur, then I’m not good at all.” 

Cousin Adeline thought of her friend 
Lydia Broome, who was now, by the 
way, her very dear and close friend. 
Then she thought of her own love for 
Ursula. Then she thought of Barclay 
Suydam, this shining young creature's 
husband, father of her sweet, fair boy. 
Adeline Ardavani was a woman capable, 
if occasion called, of the most unrelenting 
candors. That afternoon she had nar- 
rowly observed, and had drawn conclu- 
sions partly founded on a critical faculty 
instructive with her and partly on an 
experience which earlier years had be 
stowed. 

She put forth one hand and let it drop 
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with tender lightness on the arm of 
Ursula. 

“My child, listen,” she said. “You 
know I would rather perish than deceive 
you, lie to you. But what you did to- 
day was not art. You must not think 
me cruel if I add that I am certain 
everything you do in the future wil? fail 
just the same. And let me tell you why 
this is my conviction. It is because, 
though excessively graceful, you lack 
that largeness of gesture and motion 
which is the very primary need of a true 
player. You have the drawing room 
somehow ground into your physical ac- 
tion; it hasn’t a trace of what one might 
call the rhythm of the drama. Then 
there is another reason, one of great 
weight. I mean, my dear, your voice. 
Whatever depths and heights of emotion 
you may desire to express, these your voice 
only faintly glimpses. Thousands have 
been like you. It is not intellectuality, it 


is not what we name even ‘soul’ that 
makes a strong actress, it is something 
which we can only call in a general way, 


‘endowment.’ I have told you that for 
along time after my marriage, although 
my husband never returned to the lyric 
stage, I saw much of theatrical people. 
One of them, a lovely and_ brilliant 
woman, who is now dead, once declared 
to me that she deduced all her success 
from the physical not the mental way in 
which nature had put her together. 
-’’m not beautiful,’ she said, ‘and I 
know it; but the footlights have a kind 
trick of making me seem so. And as I 
sit and talk with you here you wouldn’t 
dream how my voice can be the servant 
of my will, painting the passions in sound 
as a brush paints them in colors.’ ... 
That is just it, my child; one never does 
know anything about anybody, from 
spectacular points of view, until foot- 
lights and side-lights and all the pitiless 
arraignments and misrepresentations of 
the stage have told one. To-day you 
were besieged with approbation, and 
why? Because you were among your 
friends and adherents. To them you 
were already a sweet and familiar sight. 
Searcely aware of it, they saw less of 
your image in actual presentment before 
them than of your image as they had last 
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viewed it elsewhere. Strange as this 
may seem, it is wholly true. And if 
you were to appear before a real public 
—in that same pretty theatre when 
packed with strangers, with people who 
had scarcely even known your name— 
you would then have good cause to feel 
that I am right. Then there would be 
no living original behind the picture. 
You would be judged for precisely what 
the theatre had made you. My dear, 
the thing is like a mill. You’re put into 
it a totally different object from that 
which you reappear. This reappearance 
is a boon to some women—and men, as 
well. To others it is a bane. I dare 
not hesitate to tell you that half your 
beauty is lost in it. Your stature is 
somewhat dwarfed by it, for you myste- 
riously fail to ‘fill the stage,’ a quality 
not to be defined or explained, yet one 
which has been possessed by persons who 
in real life had neither your presence, 
your carriage, your nice height nor your 
unquestioned gracefulness. All, with 
you, for some subtle reason, is lost. An 
ugly young woman with a bad parlor 
voice might have eclipsed you in the 
part you played this afternoon. She 
might not have felt the réle as you felt 
it; she might have looked a guy, here 
and now, where you look a queen; she 
might not have had a tithe of your mind, 
your native poetic temperament, your 
culture, your charm. But the strange 
tricksy atmosphere of her surroundings 
would have aided her. You might have 
met her at the wings, after the perform- 
ance, and felt the illusion instantly van- 
ish. But this is the sad, peculiar, baffling 
part of the business. One can have, in 
dealing with it, the spirit and ambition 
of a Rachel, and yet practically be able 
to express nothing. No doubt it is the 
same with all the other arts. How many 
painters, poets and sculptors have died 
inglorious merely because they could 
not vitally portray their pictures, verses 
and statues? The medium of expression 
was wanting between their ability, their 
ardor, their longing and their actual 
creative work. . . . My dearest Ursula,” 
finished Cousin Adeline, with mellowing 
voice and glistening gaze, “this medium 
of expression is wanting in you!” 
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Ursula had seemed to listen, through 
this long monologue, with much quiet 
intentness. At its end she sat quite 
silent. Her face had paled a little, but 
otherwise no sign of disturbance had 
marked it. 

Just then her husband, with a bright 
smile, approached her. He held in his 
hand a small though thick-twined laurel- 
wreath, which he gayly dropped upon 
her head. 

“ Here’s a gift,” he said, “from Mrs. 
Bleecker Satterthwaite. As you know, 
she’s always been one of your greatest 
admirers. I took off the card; it 
wouldn’t have been becoming, though 
it’s inscribed with several sugary com- 
pliments. There, read it for yourself.” 

Ursula glanced at the card which he 
tossed into her lap. Then she rose, smil- 
ing, and took off the wreath. 

“Barclay,” she said, “how can you 
make me look so absurd?” 

“Tt is becoming—it is!” cried Barclay 
Suydam, boylishly. Isn’t it?” he pur- 
sued, appealing to Cousin Adeline. 

“Oh, don’t ask her if it is becoming,” 
said Ursula. 

“Why not?” spoke her husband, in 
light tones, as if he scarcely heeded his 
own words. 

Ursula still held the laurel-wreath. 
She moved toward her cousin, turning 
her back abruptly on Barclay. For an 
instant Madame Ardavani expected she 
would say something hard and chill. 
But instead she murmured very mildly 
in the lady’s ear: 

“Take this laurel-wreath, will you not, 
and keep it for me?” 

“Keep it for you?” fell from Cousin 
Adeline, while the glossy emerald cir- 
clet was thrust upon her. “And why, 
pray?” 

She phrased the last words expecting 
some bitter response to them. But none 
came. What did come was simply this, 
delivered with a duplicate of Ursula’s 
former smile: 

“Because I may not deserve it yet, 
but some day I will.” 

“My dear Ursula, there are ways of 
your deserving it apart from those of 
which you think.” 

“Ways? What ways?” 


“Those of being a true wife and a 
devoted mother.” 

Meanwhile she had hung the wreath 
on Madame Ardavani’s arm. “1 did 
not refer to that sort of thing,” she said. 
“T mean to study—to study very hard. 
Oh, [ll convince you yet! What you’ve 
said to me may have been immensely 
clever; I grant that it was. But it 
doesn’t discourage me in the least. It 
somehow only helps me and stings me 
into new energy, new purpose.” 

Her listener gave a despairing sigh as 
she now turned and mingled with the 
other guests. Nobody heard the sigh, 
not even Ursula herself. 


¥. 


AFTER that much-applauded and semi- 
public performance, Mrs. Barclay Suy- 
dam became in a way famous. The 
newspaper chroniclers of society items 
fought with one another at the bayonet 
points of their pens for realistic screeds 
about the hue of her gloves and the con- 
tour of her parasol. Presently there 
came interviewers, knocking at her some- 
what modest portals. Barclay gnawed 
his lips at this; it flavored too acidly of 
vulgar notoriety. 

But Ursula placated him. “I don’t 
at all object to it,” she said. “You 
mustn’t be ‘old-fogy,’ my dear fellow. 
Everybody is interviewed nowadays, from 
a cook to a counsellor. The notoriety 
isn’t what it used to be.” 

“T wish they would not ask you, 
though, whether you are going on the 
stage or not,” said Barclay, a little 
grimly. “I wonder who could have 
started that idiotic report.” 

“Oh, such things, I suppose, start 
themselves. By the way, Gabriel Dash- 
wood is coming in quite informally to 
dine with us to-night. His re-engage- 
ment doesn’t begin till next Monday. If 
you say so, I'll try and get Carrie Des 
brosses to come for you.” 

“For me?” laughed Barclay. “I sup- 
pose that means that you will completely 
absorb Dashwood.” 

“T want to ask him a few questions 
about that new part I am to play at the 
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Berkeley Lyceum. His advice, I find, is 
always so good.” 

The little dinner proved very pleasant. 
Mrs. Desbrosses was procurable, or rather 
chose to make herself so. It suited 
her, just then, to dine with “dear 
Ursula,” and she was a woman who 
always did as she pleased. There had 
been rumors floating about—and then 
she had never quite forgiven Barclay for 
falling so suddenly in love, and without 
her consent. Besides, she wanted so very 
much to see that nice young man, Ga- 
briel Dashwood, off the stage. So she 
came, with her hectic eyes, and her purr- 
ing voice, and her lissomeness. 

“What a handsome couple they make, 
don’t they?” she said to Barclay, after 
dinner. Gabriel Dashwood was talking 
very earnestly to Ursula. The light of a 
near lamp, shaded in rosy silk, fell on his 
crisp, short, auburn hair and his fine, 
manly profile. Ursula was darkly robed, 
with arms and neck covered and a big 
rose at her breast; she was leaning 
slightly forward ; the lamp-light caught 


a sparkle from her pellucid eyes and 
from her bands of glossy hair a shimmer 
like that of golden satin. 


“ Dashwood is bet- 


Barclay nodded. 
said. “ He’s the 


ter than handsome,” he 
best of fellows.” 

Mrs. Desbrosses looked down at a large 
emerald on one of her slim fingers. 
“Ursula finds great enjoyment in his 
conversation. Well, one can’t blame 
her. He is attractive. But these actors 
are so outspoken; they have such spend- 
thrift manners, if one may say so; they 
wear their hearts on their sleeves.” 

“His,” Barclay smiled, “is a sleeve 
cut by a conventional tailor.” 

“Oh, he’s very gentlemanlike, if you 
mean that. He isn’t a bit Bohemian. 
Yes, the sleeve is quite proper and a 
most happy fit. But how about the 
heart? Isn’t it rather in love with 
Ursula?” 

This, uttered in the dulcet and dreamy 
tones with which Mrs. Desbrosses had 
expressed some of her most daring scan- 
dals,) made Barclay start and faintly 
flush. 

“Oh, bless me!” was his reply; “if 
that’s the case with Dashwood he’s surely 
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no exception. I can pity him; I’m so in 
love with her myself.” 

His auditor felt the subtle rebuff. She 
was not malicious, but pique mastered 
her for a moment. Barclay had been at 
her feet (decorously but very distinctly) 
such a brief time ago at Rye. 

“Do guard her a little more carefully,” 
she murmured ; “do.” 

Barclay frowned. “Guard her? What 
on earth do you mean?” 

“She’s dragging him about so. She 
took him to the Van Boskirk’s tea to-day 
and to the Effingham’s yesterday. He 
was made much of, naturally. There’s 
no reason why he should not be. But 
really, should not one draw a line?” 

“ How, draw a line?” 

“Oh, I chiefly mean that card for the 
Assemblies to-morrow evening. She’s got 
him one, you know. Mrs. Satterthwaite 
told me; your wife got it from her. Isn’t 
it all a little too bold?” 

“Truly, I can’t agree that it is,” re- 
turned Barclay, who had not heard that 
Dashwood had received from his wife this 
invitation to a gathering which held itself 
as the fine flower of exclusiveness. “ Act- 
ors like him should be more admitted 
into society than they are. You speak 
of drawing a line. I wish they would 
draw it at some of the new, vulgar people 
who are crowding in upon us.” 

Nevertheless, Barclay felt a little ner- 
vous at his wife’s assertive step. And on 
the following evening, at the very modish 
and select ball where Gabriel Dashwood 
appeared under the protective wing of 
Ursula, covert complaints were circulated. 
The provincialism of New York had sel- 
dom been more sharply instanced, al- 
though, in almost absurd contradiction of 
these discontented protests, the young 
actor was a courted favorite, and received 
during the cotillon more favors than 
even its revered young generalissimo, 
Mr. Bradbury Watts, himself., Ursula, 
it may be added, was his partner in this 
triumphant patrician dance. A number 
of ludicrously snobbish men gnawed their 
beards, but it was noticable that Dash- 
wood’s charming grace of person and de- 
portment conquered most of their wives, 
daughters and sweethearts. 

Nevertheless, her dauntless little act of 
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defiance to codes dealt Ursula a social 
hurt. The next time she appeared in 
amateur theatricals a small but influen- 
tial clique staid away. If their absence 
was not missed it still wrought upon the 
fragile and ephemeral quality of her vogue 
a harming effect. 

The season soon afterward waned again, 
and a summer of quiet and seclusion fol- 
lowed. Ursula declared herself tired and 
in need of rest. Her mother and Madame 
Ardavani re-rented the same Rye cottage 
where she had first met Barclay, and the 
young pair, with their blooming little 
boy, Schuyler, came and joined them. 
Between Cousin Adeline and her niece 
the same pleasant terms as of old existed, 
and yet somehow these were not the same. 
They had never resumed their conversa- 
tion on a certain subject since Barclay’s 
appearance with the laurel-wreath. The 
elder lady often wondered whether by any 
chance she could have been wrong, and 
whether it might some day really be de- 
served. No, no, she would tell herself; 
the love she bore Ursula made her clair- 
voyant ; she would even have exaggerated 
the young aspirant’s merits rather than 
disparage them, and if she had seen in her 
acting the faintest spark of genius she 
would have magnified it into a very moon 
of splendor. That summer she watched 
Ursula narrowly ; her reading was quite 
often of a dramatic kind, and she would 
sometimes pursue it by fancied stealth. 
One morning Gabriel Dashwood came 
up from town and spent several hours 
with her, walking about the grounds or 
seated on the piazza at her side. He 
staid to luncheon, retiring in an afternoon 
train. He was winning and graceful as 
ever, or at least so Ursula and Cousin 
Adeline declared. Mrs. Broome was not 
visible during luncheon, nor at any time 
during his visit. When he had gone she 
reappeared, pale with annoyance. 

“This must not happen again,” she 
said to Ursula, “or, if you insist that it 
shall happen, I must absent myself, just 
as you have seen.’ 

“Cousin Adeline has told me that you 
were angry,” said Ursula, with cold 
amusement. “It is quite incredible to 
me, mamma. I did not dream you could 
be so provincial.” 
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“Provincial?” Mrs. Broome echoed 
“T don’t understand you at all, unless 
you mean that I have felt forced to re- 
main away because this young gentleman 
is... who he is. Not at all, my dear; 
not at all.” And Mrs. Broome swept 
past her daughter with perhaps the least 
lovable mien that she had ever shown 
her. 

Ursula flushed a little. 
expected what was coming. 

“ Well, it refreshes me to think, mamma, 
that you are not, like some people of a 
past generation, savagely prejudiced.” 

“ Did you ever find me that?” said her 
mother, turning reproachfully and again 
drawing near to her. “Oh, Ursula, to 
have that actor here in Rye, spending 
hours with you alone, when they say of 
you what they do say!” 

Flushing deeper, Ursula replied: 
“Pray, to what horrors do you refer, 
mamma?” 

“Oh, you know them as well as I. 
These hateful reports that are flying about 
the country. I’ve scarcely even men- 
tioned them to you more than once. 
But 


No doubt she 


They’re indeed too silly to notice. 
in one way you should have the prudence 


to regard them. You should give these 
foolish babblers no further chance. Yet 
you’ve done it to-day. This Mr. Dash- 
wood may be ‘an extremely nice young 
man, but he is evidently popular enough 
to have his doings remarked. I take it 
for granted that he will not swell this 
preposterous rumor about your intention 
of going on thestage. But his mere pres- 
ence here will somehow help to swell it. 
You should think of this ; you should think 
of it for your husband’s sake, Ursula, if 
not for your own. Barclay may not yet 
have told you so, but he is very tired ‘of 
having you made an object of such vul- 
gar public scrutiny. My dear child, you 
owe it both to your wifehood and your 
motherhood that this whole publicity 
should cease.’ 

Mrs. Broome paused, plainly expecting 
some sort of explicit response. Ursula 
gave none, however; she merely said, 
looking preoccupied and yet a trifle dis- 
tressed ; 

- Really, mamma, we are not by any 
means at one in these matters. But if 
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you do not wish Mr. Dashwood to come 
to Rye any more I can assure you that 
your wish will be granted. He leaves to- 
morrow for Boston, and in a little while 
he will have gone from there with a tray- 
elling company into the western cities.” 

So speaking, Ursula moved quietly from 
the room, while her mother watched her 
with a look both puzzled and pained. 
That evening, after Barclay had come up 
from town, and while he was lighting a 
cigarette in the still twilight of the outer 
lawn, Mrs. Broome moved down the little 
front path and paused at his side. Bar- 
clay had always been fond of his mother- 
in-law ; he understood why so many peo- 
ple had said of her, in the days of her 
past sovereignty, “She is perfect.” She 
laid on his arm one hand, still white and 
beautiful, and sadly searched his face. 

“Oh, Barclay,” she said, “ I am begin- 
ning to feel worried about a certain affair.” 

“ What do you mean, mother?” 

She told him, and they stood together 
for some time, talking in low voices. 

“Tt cannot—it must not be,” said Bar- 


clay, throwing away his cigarette, which 
made an eerie little spark in the dewy 


grass. “TI will forbid her from ever play- 
ing again. It’s all right about her know- 
ing Dashwood; he’s a gentleman, and I 
like him. But even the amateur acting 
has got to cease now. Ill say something 
yet; there’s time enough when the sea- 
son reopens. After a while you'll find 
that the newspaper people will stop print- 
ing that abominable statement. The 
next reporter who comes within a mile of 
me shall be told some plain truth. I'll 
assure him that my wife is no more going 
on the stage than she is going to train for 
the circus.” 

But Barclay, when he thus spoke, little 
dreamed of the stout revolt he would be 
called upon to fight. The summer at 
Rye was peaceful enough, but it was, to 
more than one member of the household, 
like calm before storm. In August Bar- 
clay thought of a holiday. He could be 
spared from his business then, and it oc- 
curred that some sort of trip would be 
agreeable. Several Newport invitations 
had reached them, but Ursula had refused 
them all. She now refused her husband’s 
as well, 
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“I’m very contented here,” she said, 
“with little Schuyler, and mamma, and 
Cousin Adeline, and my books. It’s very 
restful and congenial here.” 

“You leave me out altogether,” said 
Barclay, with good-natured reproach. 

She lifted her brows in pretty surprise. 
He had expected no affectionate disclaim- 
er, and he received none. But her smile 
was prompt and gracious as she answered ; 

“Oh, I was thinking of the long sum- 
mer days here. You are only at home in 
the evenings, you know. 

“The evenings are very short to me,” 
said Barclay, going quite close to her and 
taking her hand. She let him take it 
and fondle it. He kissed it, just on the 
finger where the wedding-ring was. His 
action seemed very natural to her. De- 
votion from him had grown such a cus- 
tomary affair. As he released her hand 
he said: 

“Your books, I see, are always plays 
of some sort. Why do you always read 
that species of literature? Can’t I bring 
you some novels from town?” 

“ N—no,” she said, loiteringly. “I care 
little for novels nowadays. They con- 
stantly make me feel one way or the other 
about them, provided they are in the 
least worth reading—either that they 
would have been better in a dramatic 
form or that they have no reason for ex- 
istence. Of course,” she went on, with a 
light laugh, “this opinion is a shocking 
bit of criticism. I don’t at all mean it 
as that, but only as a statement of rather 
foolish personal preference.” 

Barclay took no holiday at all that 
year. He was far more hurt at the dis- 
countenance of his plan than he permit- 
ted any one to perceive. But a little 
later something hurt him still more keenly, 
and he bore this grievance with much 
patient self-sway. Every fortnight or so 
Ursula would make a little visit of duty 
to his parents in their homestead, a mile 
or two distant. Mr. and Mrs. Suydam 
were a charming elderly couple. They 
were both grey and slightly feeble, but 
their manners were perfection, and their 
adoration of their only son copious. Their 
minds abounded in patrician ideas, yet 
these they never made obtrusive. They 
had got to treasure their tiny grandson 
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greatly, and Ursula would always bring 
him over with his nurse in the pony-car- 
riage which Barclay had included that 
summer among her domestic comforts. 
Mr. Suydam seldom went to town during 
the entire year. He had ceased over ten 
years ago to concern himself with com- 
merce. His “affairs” he left wholly to 
his son, and it had been said of them 
that they were in somewhat forlorn case. 
Ursula wondered just how he and his wife 
made their days endurably pass. It did 
not seem to concern either of them that 
their estate was heavily mortgaged ; they 
spoke of it sometimes with gentle pride, 
but they never referred to the Suydam 
pedigree, the Suydam blood. These 
were held too sacred, possibly, for mun- 
dane conversational reference. When- 
ever their daughter-in-law thought of 
them it was to picture them in one of 
several ways. Either Mr. Suydam was 
quietly roaming his grounds with both 
hands locked behind him, or he was 
showing some guest, with courtly urban- 
ity, the bedroom upstairs where General 
Washington had once slept, beyond all 
shadow of doubt, or he was seated in his 
prim, colonial-looking study, polishing 
his eye-glasses before some volume of 
a many-volumed series on the leading 
families of the Middle and New Eng- 
land States. 

As for Mrs. Suydam, she always rose 
before Ursula’s vision clad in noiseless 
black silk, with a loop of slender gold 
watch chain between throat and waist. 
In these memorial portraits of her she was 
always either saying with a sweet smile to 
somebody that dear old Rye had been 
greatly wronged by accusing it of ever 
having had the least sign of malaria, or 
she was showing you some really lovely 
daguerrotypes and miniatures of her 
father, who was a Barclay, and her moth- 
er, who was a South Carolina Middleton, 
or she was murmuring to you, with tears 
in her low voice, of how this darling son 
was the last left of six cherished children, 
and how he had been to herself and hus- 
band the one precious cheer of their aging 
lives. 

“They’re soft as velvet, both of them,” 
Ursula had mused more than once this 
summer, “but behind all their softness 


lie prejudices of steel. If they saw more 
of the newspapers than they do, and read 
these paragraphs about my potential fu- 
ture, I imagine they might give me a 
glimpse of genuine old-fashioned wrath. 

On the day in question she found the 
pair by no means wrathful. And yet, 
since a certain newspaper had reached 
them containing what they held to bea 
most hideous libel on their daughter-in- 
law, they both consulted Ursula with 
blended sorrow and dismay. 

Their daughter-in-law’s mood was not 
of the mildest that morning. She had, 
indeed, given way to fits of irritation for 
a week or two past. In secret she had 
fiercely begun to chafe at the environ- 
ment which, with silent menace, seemed 
bent on shackling and prisoning her nat- 
ural gifts and aims. 

The Suydams, in their troublous dis- 
array, almost forgot to embrace little 
Schuyler. They were indignant, though 
by no means at Ursula. Could not the 
editor of this wretched newspaper be sued 
for presuming to connect her name with 
such a slander? She had seen it already? 
and was not deeply wounded, deeply 
shocked ? 

To all of which Ursula replied by a 
few careless words that made the couple 
exchange meaning glances. 

“But, my dear,” said Mrs. Suydam, 
stooping to stroke the silky gold of little 
Schuyler’s hair, as he stood by his nurse 
and bashfully hid his head in her skirts; 
“even if you have heard it all before, 
you take it very quietly.” 

“She treats it with the contempt it 
deserves; don’t you, my child?” struck 
in Mr. Suydam. 

Ursula laughed, looking out the big 
parlor windows for a moment, watching 
the ugly white wooden pillars of the por- 
tico as they loomed sharply against the 
rich emerald of the lawn. Perhaps fora 
very little while she was in doubt just 
how to answer. But soon her doubt fled. 

“Really,” she answered, with a native 
and happy little turn of her fiexile white 
throat, “ I can’t say that I think it deserves 
contempt at all. There is nothing so 
very horrifying, is there, in the possi- 
bility that I may become an actress?” 

Here ensued a dead silence, which Mrs. 
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Suydam broke with her most amiable 
little coo of alaugh. “Oh, you’re joking, 
of course, Ursula.” 

“No, [’m not.” 

At this her father-in-law visibly bris- 
tled. “My dear, my dear,” he said, 
“recollect that you were born a lady.” 

That proved too much for Ursula, and 
she burst forth into a defense of the stage 
and its votaries which sent chills through 
the frames of her husband’s parents. At 
first consternation seemed to paralyze 
them both; then to a marked degree they 
rallied, and gave her dignified, even 
haughty responses. There was no quar- 
rel, but the visit proved both disagreeable 
and brief. Ursula said nothing about it 
to anyone after her return. But in a few 
days Barclay again saw the old couple 
and held with them a painful conference. 

When he next had a private talk with 
his wife, he told her with gravity but not 
ill-humor, that he thought she had been 
needlessly cruel. 

“Cruel?” she repeated; “I did not 
mean to be.” 

“Oh, well, then, mischievous.” 


“Nor mischievous, either, Barclay. 
They talked to me as if they had just 
emerged from the Middle Ages.” 

“ Allow that they have—or that they 


are there still. You might just as well 
have told them, fairly and frankly, that 
you despised the idea of being a profes- 
sional actress.” 

It was some time after dinner. Bar- 
clay had joined his wife on the piazza, 
where she sat indolently making a swing 
of the hammock there. The night was a 
sultry one in latter August, and a thous- 
and keen cries from insect voices came 
from unseen meadows and swamps below 
legions of mild unclouded stars. - The 
faces of husband and wife were perfectly 
dark to one another. Behind them, seen 
through an open window long and wide 
as a doorway, sat Cousin Adeline, with a 
book. The lamp beside her poured radi- 
ance on her face and on the page that she 
read, betraying the womanly power of 
her profile and hinting of the sorrow that 
had wrought so sternly with her in past 
years, 

Mrs. Broome, distressed and weakened 
by the intense heat, had retired up-stairs. 
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The raucous, yet lulling cries of the 
tree-toads gave emphasis, rather than 
challenge to the large rural tranquility. 

Ursula, swinging herself upright in the 
center of the hammock, turned her eyes 
upon Barclay, and saw only a black 
shadow of him, just as he saw only a 
black shadow of her. 

“T could not have told him that,” she 
said. “I do not despise the idea of being 
a professional actress. 

“Good God!” leapt from Barclay, 
stirred by something in her tones, “ You 
can’t surely mean that you would not 
hate to go upon the stage?” 

“TI should love it,” came the reply, 
“above all things in life!” 

For some time Barclay made no an- 
swer. The two shadows, as it were, sat 
there facing one another. Those voices 
pealing through the moonless dusk had 
taken for the ears of Barclay a sort of 
jeering monotone. They vaguely artic- 
ulated for him a recent growing dread. 
In the darkness he reached out his hand 
and laid it on his wife’s arm. 

“From this night,” he said, with low 
tones of unmistakable command, “you 
cease to play at all. Understand me 
clearly. No matter what the invitation, 
you refuse it. I will have no more tam- 
pering with danger, since danger I see 
that it has grown. Remember, I do not 
request any longer; I demand and in- 
sist.” 

Ursula rose from the hammock. The 
light from the lamp inside the house 
struck full on her face, leaving her form 
clad in gloom. 

“And I will not obey you!” she said. 
“T will not! If you demand, I refuse! 
If you insist, I still refuse!” 

Barclay slowly rose. The keen, sweet 
wild voices of the August night had grown 
to him still more meaningful. 


VI. 


“You must obey me, Ursula,” he said. 
“T have been very patient till now; 
but now patience ends and authority 
begins.” 

“Call it tyranny,” she replied. “I do 
not refer to my going on the public stage. 
But yesterday a request reached me, Bar- 
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clay, that I should play in “The Lady 
of Lyons” at the Madison Square Thea- 
tre, for the benefit of a most deserving 
charity—the Relief of the Destitute 
Blind. I answered, consenting to begin 
rehearsals when we return to town, by 
about the tenth of September. It may 
please you to learn that all those who 
play with me are non-professionals.” 

Her tones were quite placid, but a cur- 
rent of defiance flowed beneath them. 

“And you have accepted this invita- 
tion?” he asked. “I understand that 
you have written accepting it, and have 
sent the letter?” 

“Yes; that is just what I do mean.” 

“Very well, you must write again, re- 
voking your first decision and declining 
to appear.” 

“No,” she said, “I will not do that!” 

And she did not do it. There were 
storms in the household air for a good 
while, and at first it looked as if the firm- 
ness of Barclay would either conquer or 
else work bitter mischief. But at last he 
yielded, though in doing so he did not 
know that his wife would have faced a 


separation from him rather than yield 
herself. 

“After all,” Barclay said to Cousin 
Adeline, “I suppose it might place her 


very awkwardly to refuse now. So I’ve 
resolved to press the matter no further. 
This, however, is to be the end of all 
like proceedings.” 

“T fear it will be only the beginning,” 
thought his listener. But aloud she 
said, “ And did Ursula herself tell you it 
would be the end?” 

Poor Barclay straightened himself in a 
valiant way. “There was no need for 
her to tell me,” came the reply. “When 
the curtain falls upon her for the last 
time next October, it will have fallen on 
her for the last time while she is my 
wife |” 

Possibly Ursula had never done so 
well as when she played that autumn. 
“Pauline” is perhaps not as difficult a 
part as it looks; it is a part in which the 
trained proficient may find rich oppor- 
tunities, while the amateur, unable to 
grasp them, may feel in it a more than 
helpful buoyancy. She dressed in each 
act with surpassing taste, and had never 
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looked lovelier. Cousin Adeline, seated 
among the audience, watched her with 
intensest heed. The profuse applause 
often smote those friendly ears like a 
blow. It was the same old story, she told 
herself: a house packed with fashionable 
people; an odor of leniency and flattery 
in the air ; a very beautiful young woman 
moving about the stage and believing 
herself an actress. Whenshe and Ursula 
met not a word passed between them re- 
garding the performance. Ursula, who 
had brought home a cabful of flowers 
that evening, and who received an ava- 
lanche of felicitating notes on the mor- 
row, doubtless felt the dearth of all com- 
ment more poignantly than she would 
have cared to show. 

“T can’t help it,” said Cousin Adeline 
to Mrs. Broome, who had preferred, this 
time, to remain away from the theatre, 
“T will not lie to her. I did not think 
her good. I thought her a very beauti- 
ful young creature, exquisitely dressed, 
and trying to persuade herself that she 
could act.” 

Mrs. Broome merely sighed. Not long 
ago she would have resented so severe a 
judgment. Now she felt as if she would 
have liked the public press to treat her 
daughter just as harshly. 

But the public press, which had man- 
aged to slip certain of its emissaries past 
the guarding portals of this “private” 
entertainment, differed radically from 
Madame Ardavani. While he read some 
of the notices Barclay bit his lips; they 
smelt so intoxicatingly of eulogy. And 
then there were Ursula’s bevy of friends. 
At times, when he met Mrs. Desbrosses 
in his own home and heard the bounteous 
encomiums that she showered tranquilly 
upon his wife, he asked himself if this 
engaging but rather serpentine sort of 
lady had not some past secret hurt to 
avenge. But her panegyrics were not, 
after all, more plenteous than those of 
many another. Last summer at Rye, he 
remembered she had been quite reticent 
on the subject of these same lauded 
“powers.” Could it be that she had 
merely let the tide of general enthusiasm 
sweep her along in its ardent course? 

He found himself eagerly hoping that 
Ursula’s head would not be disastrously 
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dizzied. To his relief he noted that she 
expressed no further desire to appear in 
any mimic show whatever. And yet, as 
the autumn grew into winter, he _per- 
ceived that she treated him with an 
augmenting indifference. His love for 
her was quite unchanged; but he won- 
dered, now and then, whether she longer 
eared for him in the least. He did not 
know, meanwhile—he had not yet even 
dreamed, in fact—that his wife had held 
several consultations, there in the Fifth 
avenue apartments they still occupied, 
with a theatrical manager of wide repute 
for enterprise and success. But one day, 
chancing to return uptown from business 
at a much earlier hour than usual, he was 
confronted with a novel experience. While 
passing his wife’s dressing-room he heard 
a feminine voice in a sonorous key, and 
was presently aware that it declaimed a 
passage from one of the famous tragedies. 

“T surely don’t know that voice,” he 
thought. “It can’t be Effie Rathburne’s 
or Caroline Delancey’s.” These were 
the names of two of Ursula’s amateur 
associates—lesser luminaries that revolved 
about her own central splendor. 

Not long afterward he discovered that 
he had been right; for on entering the 
drawing room he met a large, dark-com- 
plexioned woman whom Ursula was 
accompanying to the door. The visitor 
was now in street-costume, having pre- 
sumably just redonned it. 

“And you really think I am improv- 
ing?” said Ursula, as she walked behind 
the lady to the door. 

“Oh, you're doing splendidly,” was the 
reply. “I’ve never had a more promis- 
ing pupil. You seize an idea so quickly. 
You-—” 

And then the speaker paused. Bar- 
clay walked past her. He saw his wife 
give a great start at his unexpected pres- 
ence. Then she went out with her guest. 
He waited until she reappeared, which 
Was very soon. 

“Who was that lady?” he inquired. 

“I knew you’d ask me that question,” 
suid Ursula, with a nervous laugh, “be- 
fore I could gain time to ask you an- 
other. My question” (her laugh rippled 
again, just as nervously) “was this: 
“Why are you home so early ? ia 
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‘Why don't you assert your right, Barclay? ”’ 


“Things downtown were dull,” he said, 
rather bluntly. “For some reason I 
didn’t stop at the club.” Then he added, 
with great seriousness: “It was perhaps 
fortunate that I did not. You needn’t 
tell me who the person was, by the way. 
I saw well enough. She’s an actress, 
from whom you're taking lessons.” 

Ursula dropped her eyes for a moment, 
slightly paling. But soon she said, with 
complete regained composure: “ Mrs. 
Umsted isn’t an actress. She was once, 
I believe, a century or two ago. But 
now she’s a teacher of elocution.” 

“Employed without my knowledge, I 
see.”’” 

“ Well—yes.” 

“ And pray for what purpose?” 

She gave an impatient sigh. “Why 
does one do anything? Suppose she 
were teaching one German or Italian. 
You would not then think her coming 
here so strange.” 

“You would have told me, in 
case, of your having engaged her.” 

As he proceeded Barclay’s brows dark- 
ened. ‘No words need be wasted, Ursu- 
la. You know very well that I will not 
have you play again. If you do not 


that 
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write this Mrs. Umsted, telling her at 
once to end her lessons and forwarding 
whatever money may be due her for 
those you have already received from 
her, I will give up these apartments and 
take a residence outside of New York.” 

He saw her eyes glitter and her face 
harden. She met his look, for a minute 
or two, as though volumes of rebellion 
lay beneath her own. But without a 
word of response turned and quitted the 
room. 

For four days after that not a syllable 
was exchanged between them. Barclay 
at first went through agonies of. silent 
anger. Then his unconquerable love re- 
sumed its rule. Where many another 
man would have harbored sullen grudge, 
he began to accuse himself of unbecoming 
harshness. Besides, to live like this was 
pure torture. He pondered the whole 
question, and at last grew convinced that 


in opposing Ursula he had been more of 


2 despot then he had dreamed. Her act- 
ing had always seemed to him strong and 
fine. What monstrous harm in her con- 


tinuing to shine as she had thus far 


shone? Of course her public appearance 


| had rather see you dead than on the stage 
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was secretly ridiculous to herself. She 
was too discreet, too wise, for any such 
reckless plunge. His heart began to ache 
with self-reproach. He would capitulate 
—why not? There must be a truce, 
even at the price of his own shattered 
dignity. As for that, many a husband 
thought too much of dignity, and _ too 
little of sympathy, indulgence, love. 

He was on the verge of returning up- 
town one day, after hours of mental toil 
in his office, when a certain article in a 
current newspaper gave him a sense of 
sick, chill rebuff 

He scanned every word again and 
again. There were parts of it like stabs 
from a knife. He hardly remembered 
how he got back to his home. She was 
there, and he faced her with the loathed 
journal in his hand. 

“You've seen this? What have you 
to say? That it’s alla lie? If so, I'll 
make the editors of the sheet suffer, pro- 
vided the law can do it.” His voice 
softened as he went on. “Tell me, Ursu- 
la, that you have entered into no such 
contract—that you’ve never even seen 
this managerial fellow, Prendergast, and 

~ T’'ll believe you absolutely.” 

Drawing near her he 
ransacked her face with 
eyes full of piteous en- 
treaty. But she receded 
at his approach, and soon 
with half-averted head shot 
out this one pregnant sen- 
tence: “It’s perfectly true 
that I’ve signed for a pub- 
lie engagement with the 
manager, Prendergast. 

The room swam round 
Barelay; the floor rose 
and fell beneath his feet. 

“Yes. In two months 
from now I shall make 
my first appearance in 
Boston.” 

He stared at her. She 
had turned her face full 
toward him once more. 

If it were possible to 
condense infinite reproach 
and infinite sorrow into 
three small words, Barclay 

did so when he said: 
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‘And your child ?” 

“Schuyler will go to Cousin Adeline 
and mamma while ‘T am away—at least, 
if you allow it.” 

“If I allow it?” 
scathing irony. 
requisite | ia 

“ He is your child.” 

“Good God! You’re my wife! 

“T know it; I’ve thought of all that.” 

“To fine purpose, truly.” 

“T’ye thought a good deal more than 
you would be willing to believe,” she said, 
her voice faintly breaking. “What I 
have done, Barclay, I have done because 
I must.” 

“It was compulsory, then, for you to 
set your heel on me like this? 

“T meant nothing so cruel.” 

“You could have done nothing so 
barbarously cruel without meaning it.” 

“There you’re so wrong!” she cried. 
“T did not make myself the artist I know 
myself to be. I cannot help it if obedi- 
ence to the summons of art is disobedi- 
ence to you.” 

With a gesture of despairing sorrow 
he turned from her, moving unsteadily 
here and there about the room. 

“You can help spoiling and shaming 
my life, Ursula. You can help being 
abhorrently selfish.” 

“You’ve told me I had genius, Bar- 
clay—you’ve said so again and again. 
Granting ’'m ambitious, i is not genius al- 
ways that? And when the world is call- 
ing me a great actress, will you not feel 
proud of me? Will you not concede that 
this very selfishness of which you accuse 
me has had its pardonable claims? ” 

“For you to take this leap is mad, 
and you know it. Suppose you should 
fail 

“T shall not fail.” 

“Suppose, then, you succeed. You 
fling away position, wifehood, mother- 
hood, all. And for what? A drudging 
life, at the best. Riches may come to 
you. In time I could have given you 
these - 
~ She had glided closer to him. “I 
haven’t thought of riches. On my honor, 
Barclay, I haven’ ig 

Her tones throbbed. He saw that she 
was half in straits for breath. He had 


He laughed with 


“My sanction is then 


1? 


She received these acclaims with just the proper kind of bow. 


never before seen her show such emotion 
as this, except in mimic counterfeit. He 
had known in her recipiency, complais- 
ance, an irresistible womanly charm, and 
that was all. Often it had struck him 
that she was incapable of loving as he 
loved. ‘To many another man more heed- 
ful of self-interest, self-praise, self-secu- 
rity, this coldness could have been a cause 
of great pain. But Barclay’s nature was 
one so rarely generous. He was a man 
in whom none of the noisome conceits 
found refuge, and his sole egotism was 
the hardy and wholesome quality of a 
loyal self-respect. He had long ago found 
it possible to love the woman whom he 
had chosen for his wife without asking 
from her florid devotional returns. If 
her posture as a wife had been a statu- 
esque one, he had learned to treasure the 
marble that made it what it was, and to 
require no novel rose tint as a more lur- 
ing flush there. 

Her mere bodily nearness may have 
induced him to stretch forth his hand. 
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The gesture was not emphatic, and yet 
she swiftly; marked it. She? caught his 
hand in both her own and dragged him 
(if the fierce tenderness of her action 
deserves a term so rough) towards the 
lounge whose curves and cushions were 
but a yard away. She sank down, and 
then looked at him beseechingly. He 
now perceived that the tears were stream- 
ing from her eyes. In another moment 
he had seated himself at her side. He 
let her keep his hand. His indignation 
had been great, and though even then he 
realized that she had dealt him a wound 
of the spirit deep as if it were some gash 
in the flesh whose raw lips he watched 
while they bled, his inalienable fondness 
for her had, nevertheless, that sweet and 
mighty protective trait which filled him 
with a strange pity, impromptu as it was 
illogical, for her distress. 

™ ‘Ursula, you are in tears. Don’t ex- 
cite yourself like this. Be quiet; that’s 
best. 
Well, then, s 
of time.” 

His kindliness of intonation disarmed 
her. She recalled, in a flash of memory, 
his appearance at her bed-side after her 
baby was born and the lurid delirium 
had passed. Was there ever so patient 
and noble aman? If she had not had 
that other absorbing passion, with what a 
different feeling she might have cher- 
ished him! 

This realization cleft her soul as a bul- 
let cleaves flesh. She dropped his hand, 
throwing both hands about his shoulders 
and almost girding him so, not with any 
wifely meaning in the embrace, but as a 
man who was his dear friend might have 
done. This brought her face much below 
his own, and she raised her eyes, giving to 
his gaze all their tearful, agitated splendor. 

“ Barelay, you’ve always been to me 
the most pertect of husbands. I’ve never 
been a good wife—I allow it. I confess it 
to you, and with shame. But you will 
not let me remind you of one possible 
excuse for my faultiness. Ever since I 
was the merest girl I have felt this mis- 
sion, and if I had been a man—don’t 
laugh, but if I had been your husband 
and you had been my wife—I would 
have followed my bent with far greater 


You’ve something more to, say? 
say it calmly. 


There’s plenty 
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clearness of purpose than for months I 
have dared to show. We women are go 
strapped down by convention when 
‘areer calls us. You spoke of money; | 
don’t give it a thought, Barclay. I wish 
to succeed, of course, and on the stage to 
succeed means to reap large profits. But 
what I crave is the simple exploitation of 
my talents. Would I bid you to hold 
back and discipline yourself if you heard 
the clear call that sounds tome? And 
it is so thrillingly clear—it is such 
clarion peal! [ll grant you that I may 
not remain quite a duteous wife in be- 
coming an actress—such as I intend to 
become, as I am certain I shall become. 
But for that reason I need not turn out 
an unfaithful or a loveless wife. Sup- 
pose I had been born a painter, like 
Rosa Bonheur; you would have let me 
paint, and have been proud of my pic- 
tures. Or a musician; you would not 
have locked my piano, hidden my violin. 
But I was born an actress, and you would 
cramp and dwarf all my natural impulse 
and longing. Can I help either? You 
speak of flinging away my position. 
Why necessarily should I do so in going 
upon the stage? Is it lower than I am? 
Then I'll raise it to my level. Oh, I can 
do a great deal for the stage, if it really is 
as degraded as they tell me! Anyway, I 
wish to try. And for caste, here and 
now, and especially in this town, what is 
it but the merest myth? The first rich, 
bold struggler that chooses can out-rank 
you or me. And besides, the tedium, the 
deadly tedium of merely posing as an 
aristocrat. To me, Barclay, it’s mental 
starvation. I hunger for better if not 
daintier food. The force that sways me 
is stronger than myself. I can’t account 
for it; at times I feel as if it were some 
spirit. It beckons me onward, and I 
often tell myself that to disobey it would 
be to die.” 

The fact is unquestionable that after 
this particular interview with his wife 
Barclay Suydam made no further opposi- 
tion to her project. His resignation, ac- 
quiescence, whatever it deserved to be 
called, wrought amazement among his 
friends. With Mrs. Broome it wrought 
something more. Ursula’s resolve at 
first almost made her mother frantic with 














Bowing and smiling, with Gabriel Dashwood by her side. 
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grief. The marital authority of Barclay 
seemed to her a last refuge, and when 
that failed she felt herself indeed hope- 
less. “It’s a horrible calamity,” she said 
to him, “but you, of all people, could 
avert it.” 

“T would avert it if I could,” he an- 
swered. She did not know how much 
real nobility of self-sacrifice underlay his 
colorless words. 

“Could?” she iterated. ‘Are you 
not her husband? Surely you can con- 
trol her. Are you so weak as that, 
Barclay? Will you consent to this mon- 
strous thing?” 

He smiled sadly. Of late certain 
friends noticed the drawn and worried 
look in his virile face. But the geniality 
there was not to be conquered even by 
the dull, slow pain which had begun at 
his heart. 

“T cannot see what I may do,” he re- 
turned. “She has made up her mind.” 


Mrs. Broome lifted her head haughtily. 
The disdain in her attitude might have 
hurt Barclay if he had not seen the mel- 
ancholy in her faded face. 


This woman, 
who was not long ago the admired star of 
vaste and fashion—how must her daugh- 
ter s determination have stung her! 

“Good heavens, Barclay Suydam,” 
she faltered, “can’t you assert yourself? 
Can’t you make it plain to her that 
you’re her husband and not her servant?” 

This was a thrust not to be taken with- 
out a pang. But he who received it was 
just the man to call upon draughts of 
charity rather than indignation. As he 
was about to reply Cousin Adeline 
slipped forward from a fall of tapestry 
and caught Mrs. Broome in her arms. 

“ Barclay,” said the new-comer, while 
Mrs. Broome leaned her graceful and 
delicate head on the breast of her kins- 
woman, “don’t be angry, please don’t. 
This is the first time I have ever known 
your wife’s mother to lose her temper.” 
While clasping Mrs. Broome in her arms 
Cousin Adeline laughed her sweet, hearty 
laugh, which showed, gleaming from her 
plain face, how white and strong were her 
well-preserved teeth. 

“Ah, she hasn't lost her temper, she 
hasn’t!” cried Barclay, boyishly and yet 
with profound feeling. “She’s the loveli- 
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est lady in the land, as I’ve always said 
of her. I don’t blame her for being 
distressed, overwhelmed.” 

Cousin Adeline insisted on continuing 
her embrace, and at the same time gently 
forced her charge from the apartment. 
She returned much more swiftly than 
Barclay had expected, and grasped his 
hand on reaching his side. 

“Forgive her, Barclay,” she said, 
“She is so unnerved by the whole miser- 
able affair.” 

“T had never thought of not forgiving 
her,” he answered. 

She watched him steadily, for an in- 
stant, with her honest, limpid eyes. Then 
she snatched a kiss from his cheek, and 
clasped his hand more tensely as she did so. 

“Pardon an old woman for making 
love to you, you dear, brave boy!” she 
exclaimed. 

“Tm not brave, am I?” he returned, 
gazing very fixedly, yet with a subtle 
unselfishness, into her face. “Teil me, 
Cousin Adeline,” he pursued, “don’t I de- 
served to be called the weak creature her 
mother has just called me? ” 

“No, no, no, Barclay,” came the in- 
sistent answer. “It was just like you to 
visit us down here in Stuyvesant street 
and try to make peace. But with Lydia 
Broome it’s impossible. You know what 
she was; you know the bulk, the magni- 
tude of her prejudices. I don’t blame 
her—neither of us can blame her.” 

“No, you’re right. But her reproach- 
—— 

“Ah, could she help them, Barclay? 
The thing had to happen. I feel it now 
more than ever, though I have felt it for 
a long time past.” 

“There is nothing for me to do, then,” 
murmured Barclay, while his hand still 
clasped Cousin Adeline’s. 

“ Nothing,” was the answer. 

“T must let her have her fling, as it 
were. I can’t help it, can 1?” 

“No; you can’t help it. 
endure it, unless—unless—— 

“Unless I procure a separation,” said 
Barclay, with great gravity. “ A divorce, 
under our statutes, would be impossible.” 

“A divorce—a 2” sighed 


You must 
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divorcee ? 
Cousin Adeline, dropping his hand and 
receding from him. 
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Barclay suddenly sank into a near seat. 
“] could not seek such a course,” he said, 
with husky strangeness of voice. “I 
could) not, no matter ” Here he 
paused and bent his head. 

Cousin Adeline peered at him keenly 
fur a moment. Then she drew nearer to 
him, and while standing at his side took 
his head between her hands, just as she 
might have done if she had been his 
mother and the stern grief which now 
racked him had been her own. 

She knew that he wept. She heard 
him weep, and she felt in the tremors of 
his frame how deeply he sobbed as well. 

Standing like that, looking down upon 
his drooped, pathetic form, this good and 
lovely woman was pierced by one richly 
comforting thought. 

“He loves her, he loves her,” she 
mused. “Whatever may happen, there 
is so much there to be thankful for!” 
And, stooping, she touched with her lips 
the silky curls of his bowed head. 


VIL. 


UrsuLa’s plan 
was unflinchingly 


earried out. During 
the next few weeks 
she saw a great deal 
of her prospective 
manager, Mr. Pren- 
dergast. They talked 
matters over again 
andagain. He would 
laugh sometimes and 
call her the best busi- 
ness-man he knew. 
He was, perhaps, a 
little beyond forty, 
with a small, nerv- 
ous, slender figure, 
and a bright if me- 
chanical smile. He 
thought he was going 
to reap golden profit 
by starring the much- 
talked-of Mrs. Bar- 
clay Suydam. He 
hal never seen her 
act, and had no spe- 
cial desire to do so: 
the contract had been 
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signed because of her notoriety, not her 
art. The newspapers had chosen “to 
take her up,” and that was just what Mr. 
Prendergast wanted. He had the specu- 
lator’s doubt concerning his venture; it 
might either be a feather in his cap, or a 
pair of asses’ ears a little farther down. 
If Mrs. Suydam “ paid” him he was pre- 
pared to swear by her as the greatest 
living actress ; if she failed he was equally 
ready to denounce her as talentless, effete. 
Meanwhile, his overtures had been almost 
cringing, and his concessions in the way 
of a percentage of the receipts handsomer 
than Ursula herself realized. But she 
soon understood that her bargain had 
been a good one. An assurance to this 
effect was given her by none other than 
Gabriel Dashwood, who had found him- 
self in the hands of a dishonest manager 
after an interval of but partial success 
“on the road.” Prendergast, in making 
up what he chose to call the Mrs. Barclay 
Suydam Company, had seized on Dash- 
wood within a day or two after his return, 


The next morning. 
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angered and depressed, from Baltimore. 
Ursula’s eyes gladdened when she learned 
that this charming young man and well- 
trained actor would be her coming “sup- 
port.” 

“It’s delightful,” she said to him, when 
they met. “ You’re like a star that has 
fallen into my lap.” 

His dark, classic face took a sort of 
sad brightness. “I’m the fallen star,” 
he said; “you’re the rising one. If I’ve 
dropped into your lap, all the luckier for 

9 
me. 

“T didn’t mean anything like that,” she 
affirmed, with fervor. “No, indeed! 
You can teach me my _ pot- -hooks ; and 
you will, won’t you, before the great first 
night in Boston?” 

They were seated side by side in her 
small drawing room. I[t was impossible 
for her not to perceive that he was im- 
mensely pleased by the new turn of af- 
fairs. 

“T fear,” he replied, with a smile which 
slept more in his dark eyes than on his 
clear-chiselled lips, “that after this eru- 
cial test is over you will feel like turning 


me into your pupil in place of your 
teacher.” 

He put forth his white, 
hand while he spoke, and in return she 
put forth her own on the instant, jetting 


symmetric 


it rest in his. It did not occur to her 
that she was a whit unwise. That fever 
of cordiality, of mental and physical ex- 
citement, which incessantly goes with all 
dramatic associations and companionships, 
had already begun for her the workings 
of its insidious and fervid spell. 

“You think, then,” she asked, with a 
faint catching of her breath, “that I will 

really make a great triumph? ” 

“Tt seems to me that you must,” he 
softly exclaimed ; and then something in 
the pressure of the hand made her with- 
draw her own and pretend that she re- 
quired its aid to deal with the fit of her 
gown about the throat. It was a pretty 
gown, and Gabriel soon told her so. She 
liked that sort of thing from him; he 
was such a gentleman that he knew just 
how to proffer a compliment with the 
right delicate nicety. 

“You're a sort of pessimist about the 
profession, are you not?” she presently 
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said to him. “You rarely have a good 
word to speak of it.” 

He laughed, shrugging his well-built 
shoulders. “It’s cursed with the curse 
of money-getting,” he replied. “The 
managers are all alike; they’re all gam- 
blers, and they infect the whole body of 
actors with a single spirit. It’s a bleak 
and polar air for art to flower in. I 
often wonder that even Rachels, Bern- 
hardts, Bartets, have bloomed in it as 
they did, or do. But you can see that I 
have shot into France without thinking. 
There things are better. Here the whole 
profession is one trashy reflex of Wall 
street, with a few monopolist gamesters 
and a large horde of brokers, many of 
them the curb-stone kind, at the bottom. 
‘There’s big money in it’ is the strongest 
eulogy one can pass on a play. Its man- 
ager would rather hear you say that, 
after seeing it played for the first time, 
than he would hear you say: ‘It is a see- 
ond Hamlet’ And as to the author, in 
most cases he would have the same pref- 
erence. A few authors are swayed by the 
right creative ambition, but I regret to 
add that they are mostly bad ones. No; 
only the poor actor is the one that too 
often shudders in disgust, even when his 
salary is paid and empty benches are 
rareties. It is he who realizes the degre- 
dation in a certain kind of eminence, ‘the 
failure in a certain kind of success. Pray 
heaven, my friend, that no reason for 
any such kind of recognition may con- 
front you hereafter!” 

The play selected for Ursula’s first 
appearance was one half written, half 
adapted from French sources, by ¢ ‘abriel 
Dashwood himself. It was called “ Mar- 
ion Meade,” and its chief rédle teemed 
with exactions for any artist attempting 
it. Mr. Prendergast didn’t care, for his 
part, what piece she selected. He per- 
haps would have merely smiled if she had 
proposed to him that she should stain her 
face and appear as “Othello.” He was 
to supply her dresses for this piece, and 
he made her liberal advances to that ef- 
fect. 

“You’ve got to dress as stylish as pos 
sible, Mrs. Suydam,” he said to her. 
“The public does so like good clothes. 
Why, it’s wonderful! I half believe 
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Daisy Clinch’s dresses made her in “ Rig- 
maroles.” It was a great go. We just 
coined money with it for a year, after 
wed played it in New York for six 
months.” 

“T don’t know anything about Daisy 
Clinch,” said Ursula. “ And as for ‘ Rig- 
maroles,’ I never heard of it.” 

“No?” replied Mr. Prendergast. 
“Well, now, you don’t tell me! But I 
suppose you thought Daisy wasn’t brainy 
or tony enough to go and see. Still, I can 
tell you, ma’am, she got there.” 

Ursula smiled coldly. “I hope,” she 
said, “that I may ‘get there’ by another 
route.” 

Mr. Prendergast giggled, and nervously 
slapped his knee with aslim hand. “Oh, 
I guess so; I guess so. You’ve got the so- 
ciety pull. We'll see you through on 
that, any way. But I do wish your dress 
in the first act could be made hand- 
somer.” 

“Oh, no. I’m a poor girl, you know 
—a governess, with no fortune, no pros- 
pects.” 

“Yes, I see, I see,” said Mr. Prender- 


gast; “but nothing catches on so with 
an audience as to have the star dressed to 


kill in the first act. I wonder, now, if 
Dashwood couldn’t fix up the play so 
that you’d been to a big ball, or some- 
thing like that. There’s always a way to 
show clothes, if you try hard enough. 
And it takes with the ladies. I often 
think some of them go to the theatre, 
ma’am, just to see how pretty the star 
can make up.” 

But Ursula refused to avail herself of 
this valuable hint. Others, equally dis- 
tressing, were given her by Mr. Prender- 
gast. She got to loathe him after a while. 
The coldly commercial way in which he 
regarded her was at times almost intoler- 
able. His pale, shrewd, nimble person- 
ality rendered the education, refinement 
and intellectual breadth of Gabriel Dash- 
wood all the more grateful. When re- 
hearsals began (they were held in the 
morning, at a New York theatre) she 
found herself detesting Mr. Prendergast 
still more strongly. He did not superin- 
tend; Dashwood did that. But he would 
drop in during a scene and pass com- 
ments upon it, now and then, which 
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thrilled her with disgust because they 
were so fatally coarse and cheap. 

“Don’t concern yourself with him,” 
Gabriel Dashwood would whisper to her. 
“The managers are nearly all like that. 
They think and care for nothing else but 
tricking the public into buying tick- 
ets.’ He and she were standing in the 
wings of the big, dim, ill-lit theatre, and 
Gabriel took her. hand, pressing it with 
even greater warmth than when, a little 
while ago, she had withdrawn it from his 
own. But now it seemed prudish to do 
that ; she returned the clasp (she was a 
good deal excited from the effects of a 
recent important scene in which she had 
put forth every effort to shine at her very 
best) and let her face lean nearer to his 
than ever before. “ We are setting our 
purpose a good deal higher,” he pursued. 
“We have ideals; he doesn’t know an 
ideal from a cabbage. We'll show him 
something in that line, if by any chance 
he’s decently receptive.” 

Cousin Adeline came to her often 
during these days—her mother, never. 
Madame Ardavani’s attitude, so to speak, 
was worthy of the richest praise. She 
listened to Ursula’s fears and self-assur- 
ances, the latter largely preponderating. 
“She’s drunk with ambition,” the lady 
thought, but offered no word, now, either 
of remonstrance or advice. Once, how- 
ever, during an afternoon visit, while 
Ursula sat in an arm-chair before her, 
pale from the fatigue of an onerous re- 
hearsal, she gravely asked : 

“And Barclay, my dear—does he still 
remain amiable?” 

“Oh, yes,” was the answer. “We're 
the best of friends. I’ve told him a great 
deal of how affairs are getting on. I 
mean about my dresses and the occasional 
dullness of the modistes; about funny 
things that happen at rehearsals; about 
the sordid and unwholesome Prender- 
gast—about nearly everything, in short,” 
(somehow Cousin Adeline noted that. 
‘nearly ’) “just as I’ve told you.” 

“Saint, saint, Nineteenth Century 
saint!” thought her auditor. Then aloud: 
“And your friends, your many friends, 
Ursula? Do they come and visit you 
just as before?” 

“N—no. But I don’t care. A few 
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of them have left cards. You see, I’ve 
given up the ‘smartness’ of life. I want 
something more earnest, more sincere. 
What are they, all of them, but the 
merest butterflies? Yet I don’t doubt 
that quite a swarm of them will flutter 
over to Boston for my first night. That 
odd, snaky little woman, Mrs. Desbrosses, 
will be sure to turn up in one of the or- 
chestra seats. I believe she’s always 
been in love with Barclay, and she’s glad 
I’ve plunged into the great, dangerous 
depths of the unconventional. P 

“Ursula!” 

“Oh, I don’t mean that he cares for 
her. I’m sure he doesn’t. Tell me, 
Cousin Adeline, shall you be there?” 

“In Boston? No, my dear.” 

Ursula met this response with a proud, 
bright smile, but by no means an unkind 
one. Her self-security already clad her, 
like some delicate yet vivid mist. 

“Ah, well, you’ll come and look at me 
later, when I’m a grand victor instead of 
a mere trembling novice.” 

“Really, you don’t seem at all tremu- 
lous, Ursula.” 

But you should 
Often I’m nervous 


“No; perhaps not. 
see me at rehearsals. 
enough there.” 

“ Barclay will go with you to Boston ?” 
asked Cousin Adeline, after a pause. 


I like the tone of 
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“Yes; I want it. 
it better, don’t you know? 

“And he has consented ? 

Ursula gave a decisive nod. 
means to go; I’m sure of that.” 

Cousin Adeline glanced about the 
room, hesitating. Then she said, quite 
suddenly: “And little Schuyler?” 

In a worried yet very earnest way 
Ursula sought her gaze. “Of course I 
couldn’t have the dear boy with me; it 
would be cruel to both of us. Now, you 
know mamma’s offer. And there would 
be so much comfort in thinking of the 
child as down in Stuyvesant street with 
her and you.” 

“Perhaps you can persuade Barclay to 
let him come,” said Cousin Adeline, 
dryly. “It would surely be nothing 
beside the persuasive conquests you’ve 
already won.’ 

The thought that she should be willing 
to leave her child for a year and poss sibly 
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two years, only dealt Mrs. Broome a fresh 
stab. Still, to take little Schuyler would 
no doubt have been foolish, since her 
travels were to extend across the entire 
continent, as far as San Francisco. Al- 
most at the last moment Barclay agreed 
that Schuyler should go and live with his 
grandmamma; and when Ursula next 
appeared in Stuyvesant street (an event 
which occurred more and more seldom as 
her Boston début drew near) it was to 
laugh with gentle merriment over his 
surrender. 

“Oh, I knew he would give consent 
sooner or later,” she exclaimed. “It was 
very sweet of him, surely ; but then he’s 
such a dear, sensible fellow that he was 
bound to see how much better was my 
plan than his.” 

A bitter smile edged Lydia Broome’s 
lips, as she bowed her head above a piece 
of fancywork. “If he had borne him- 
self more sensibly at first,” she said, 
“there might have been no question of 
this kind to settle.” 

Ursula understood, faintly gnawing 
her lip. For a moment she was silent; 
then her eyes gave out a soft yet imperi- 
ous flash. “No power that Barclay 
could have used,” she said, “ would have 
kept me from doing what my spirit told 
me was right.” 

Mrs. Broome, with a hand that shook, 
tossed her work aside. “Ah, my daugh- 
ter,” she gasped, with her up-drawn figure 
full of sweet and pathetic stateliness, 
“has your spirit told you that it was 
right to break your mother’s heart?” 

“No,” replied Ursula, rising also. 
She swayed her own head from side to 
side, for a moment, as though in dreary 
perplexity. “If your heart is broken, 
mamma, the pieces will soon be put to- 
gether.” 

“ Tmpossible!” leapt from Mrs. Broome’s 
pale lips. “If you turned out to be the 
greatest actress the world has ever seen, 
I should not gain a shadow of consola- 
tion. 

“Dearly as I love you, I would rather 
see you dead than taking the path you're 
taking now. Whatever distinction it 
may lead to is the sort of loud and flar- 
ing life that none of our race and blood 
has ever countenanced. If your dead 
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father were alive to-day he would speak 
as I speak, Ursula, liberal though he was. 
He would condemn, disapprove, sorrow, 
deplore, just as I do at the present hour.” 

She had grown very pale, and ker 
slender form tottered, as she paused, with 
the effect of a swift-approaching swoon. 
But Cousin Adeline, at this point, sprang 
toward her and drew her to a sofa near 
at hand. Once seated here, she burst 
into a torrent of tears, which Ursula 
watched with a despairing look, yet one 
by no means free from dissentient protest 
as well. 


That was the last meeting between 
mother and daughter prior to the fateful 
night in which “ Marion Meade” should 
form the background of Mrs. Barclay 
Suydam’s efforts and hopes. Far and 
near, the newspapers had meanwhile 
clothed her name in publicity. Many of 
their prophecies were genial enough; a 
few were onerous with sneers. From the 


latter, whenever they met her pupil’s 
eyes, Ursula’s teacher, Mrs. Umsted—a 
really very keen and capable instructress 


—comfortingly plucked all sting. But, 
after all, no such cheer was actually 
needed. The young claimant was buoyed 
by a hardy faith in her coming conquest. 

She refused, at the last, to see all vis- 
itors. For three good days before her 
journey to Boston, she absorbed herself in 
the requisitions, in the atmosphere, of her 
part. All material details of the ven- 
ture were, so to speak, adjusted; dress- 
makers had ceased from troubling and 
bootmakers were at rest. She had no 
longer the faintest anxiety as to how she 
was going to look; the one dominant 
question concerned, her powers to act. 

Still her self-confidence grew rather 
than lessened as the trying period ap- 
proached. “It’s a bad sign, isn’t it,” she 
suid to Mrs. Umsted, “if one is not 
nervous? I feel firmer to-day than I did 
yesterday.” 

“My dear,” replied her teacher, “ don’t 
trust those absurd ‘fads’ of the stage. 
I'm very glad to think that you have a 
secure feeling. It’s like walking in easy 
boots instead of tight ones. You'll ac- 
quit yourself all the more firmly, take 
my word.” 
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When the afternoon of the noteworthy 
night had come, Cousin Adeline sudden- 
ly presented herself at Ursula’s hotel. 

“ Actually it’s you!” was the exclama- 
tion. 

“Yes,” said Madame Ardavani, begin- 
ning to untie her bonnet-strings after she 
had kissed Ursula on either cheek. “At the 
last moment, you see, I came. I couldn’t 
manage to stay away, somehow, fears or 
no fears.” 

“I’m delighted you did come,” said 
Ursula, heartily. “Perhaps your being 
in the theatre may have some effect on 
my acting. I’m sure you expect me to 
fail, and-——” 

“My dear Ursula! ” 

“Yes, yes; don’t deny it; you know 
I’m right.” 

Cousin Adeline threw both arms about 
her companion and pressed her faded 
cheek against the other’s blooming one. 

“Ursula Suydam, I’d give a hand 
to have you make a glorious hit this 
night, now you’re bound to face the 
venture at all, and you ought to feel cer- 
tain [ would!” 

“Oh, I do,” smiled Ursula. “Only I 
can’t but recollect that you’ve no faith in 
me—not an atom. Thank heaven, I’ve 
a great deal in myself!” And still smil- 
ing, she threw back her lightsome head, 
gracefully as a stem gives its blossom to 
the breeze. 

Beyond a doubt, as Barclay Suydam 
and Cousin Adeline sat in the gloom of a 
stage-box that evening and waited for the 
curtain to rise on the first act of “ Marion 
Meade,” their nerves were thrilling and 
their hearts were beating far more than 
hers. A good many people had come on 
from New York. Barclay, wrapped in 
shadow, marked their various faces. To 
perceive them there increased his secret 
agitation. ‘They seemed to intensify the 
very risk and hazard of the near trial. 
In other respects the house was densely 
crowded. Few cities as close to each 
other as Boston and New York are 
more wide sundered. Each is in its way 
exclusively snobbish ; the “ May Flower ” 
cult is about as nonsensical as the 
Knickerbocker cult, yet in no other re- 
spects have the two any points of sym- 
pathy. The New York magnates and 
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dignitaries think very little about their 
brethren of Boston, and when they do 
are apt to sneer at them as countrified and 
slow. On the other hand, Boston grandees 
think a great deal more about their 
brethren of New York than is at all good 
for their mental peace, and at the same 
time condemn them as cockney and “ fast.” 
But on this occasion the immense journal- 
istic trumpet-blare about Mrs. Barclay 
Suydam had found an immense popular 
echo, and it is possible that her “ first 
night” in any other of the large Ameri- 
can cities would have assembled an equally 
big and curious crowd. 

The orchestra at last ceased playing ; 
the curtain rose; the piece began. After 
a little while it became evident that the 
star was capably supported, and that all 
scenic requirements had been discreetly 
observed. For nearly fifteen good minutes 
there was no sign of Ursula; but mean- 
while Gabriel had pleased if he had not 
dazzled, and quite a new, young actress, 
named Elsa Lindsay, had astonished the 
audience in a comedy part which followed 
rather conventional lines but was invested 
by her skill with a rare piquancy. 

Then at last came Ursula’s entrance. 
It was a very pretty one. They had 
been talking about her in the play (that 
old but ever-effective trick of all drama- 
tists), so that the audience were in a man- 
ner pleasantly acquainted with her be- 
fore she dawned on them. And she 
dawned on them charmingly, moving 
along the back of the stage behind a 
realistic little garden-fence ‘twined with 
morning-glory and clematis, and holding 
a hatful of wild-flowers which she was 
supposed to have gathered in neighbor- 
ing meadows. Her dress was the per- 
fection of taste, and as she paused at the 
little dooryard gateway a_ thunderous 
tumult of applause greeted her. She re- 
ceived these acclaims with just the proper 
kind of bow, and waited. Round after 
round of fresh applause shook the theatre. 

Cousin Adeline stole an irrepressible 
glance at Barclay. He stood near her, 
completely hidden from the spectators. 
He was pale, excessively pale, and his 
eyes were riveted on the form of his wife. 
Poor Cousin Adeline, in her little coign 
of shadow, pitied him from her soul. She 
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thought, in a flash, of his noble indulgence, 
his manly fidelity ; she thought of Lydia 
Broome, three hundred miles away, hurt 
to the quick, and perhaps lulling little 
Schuyler to sleep in Stuyvesant street, 
while he plaintively asked, “Where is 
mamma, and why can’t I see her any 
more?” . . And lastly she thought of the 
angered and insulted old couple at the 
Rye homestead, treating implacably what 
they held as the disgraceful deed of their 
daughter-in-law. 

Opening the gate, Ursula came, as the 
phrase is, “down stage.” She began to 
speak. Her tremendous public test was 
now in merciless operation. 

“Good heavens!” Cousin Adeline 
thought, “how those footlights falsify 
and slander her beauty! How the musi- 
cal modulations of her voice are somehow 
lost in this theatre, though it is built to 
make all voices sound at their best! 
What is the mystery of this personal 
effacement ?” 

A rather felicitous little love-scene fol- 
lowed. Ursula had some bright and 
touching things to say. Now and then a 


faint ripple of plaudits woke and died. 
The assemblage was plainly a good-hu- 
mored one. 

Presently the idyllic air darkened with 


dramatic storm. The play was in four 
acts, and an earnest of the coming agony 
and complication had been deftly empha- 
sized here in the first. Ursula had now 
a distinct chance to show such passion 
and feeling. She certainly attempted to 
do both. Soon a little burst of gayety 
ensued upon the re-entrance of Elsa 
Lindsay, and the audience which had 
witnessed Ursula’s pain and pathos in si- 
lence now gave vent to noisy mirth. 
Some of her warm friends bit their lips 
at this demonstration ; others murmured 
among themselves that it was ill-timed, 
that the public had no fine instincts, and 
that something must be done with this 
part of the play. But in a few more 
minutes “Marion Meade” had another 
scene, of the sort which the divine Sara 
might almost have envied her. She went 
through it with Gabriel Dashwood, who 
had wholly repressed himself ir writing 
it and given her all conceivable odds. . . . 
The curtain fell amid dead silence. Then, 
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after a pause, came the tribute of hand- 
clappings, thin and sporadic, begun by 
the usual first-night c/aque up in the gal- 
lery. 

Mercifully, as it were, the orchestra 
pealed forth. People looked at one an- 
other. Everybody felt that in the initial 
act of the play Ursula had scored ill. 
Barclay Suydam sank into a chair beside 
Cousin Adeline. 

“What a cold audience!” he said. 
“ Are all Boston audiences like this?” 

“T don’t know, I’m sure,” was the fal- 
tered reply. 

In the dark Cousin Adeline swiftly 
scanned his face. “ What do you think?” 
she pursued. 

“T’m uneertain, [’m uncertain,” he 
said, springing suddenly to his feet. He 
aught her hand, stooping over her, and 
she felt his fingers glow feverishly hot 
against her own. “ There’s a little door 
just here in the lobby,” he pursued, “a 
stage-door (did I tell you about it?) 
through which we can go to her whenever 
we please. I’m going now. Will you 
go with me?” 

“ Not now,” said Cousin Adeline. 

She rose as she spoke, still clasping the 
hand he had given her, and seizing the 
other hand as well. Ever since his mar- 
riage he and she had been the best of 
friends; he had admired her from the 
first, and afterward had grown to love 
her, as almost no one could fail to do 
when brought into contact with her radi- 
ant good-humor, her expressive sympathy, 
her nameless and native charm. 

“Tell me what you think thus far?” 
she questioned, with her eyes firmly fixed 
on his own. 

“T?” he returned, with a slight start. 
“T thought—I thought— Well, dear 
Cousin Adeline,” he finished, giving a 
faint, weary laugh, “I thought her ex- 
quisite and charming, as she always is to 
me.” He released himself from the eager 
clasp of her hands, and slipped out of the 
box. 

Cousin Adeline dropped back into her 
seat. The orchestra was playing tempes- 
tuously,. 

“ Her first act has been a horrible fail- 
ure,” she mused. “ Will either of the 
hext three be better? Poor Ursula. . I 
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doubt it. And he—what a nature! 


What a husband; and ah, what an in- 
comparable lover!” 


VII. 


Barcuay did not come back into the 
box until the second act was well under 
way. Elsa Lindsay was having things 
all to herself and making the audience at 
times almost shriek their approbation. 
Then came Ursula’s chance again. Her 
costume was once more the ideal of both 
artistry and appropriateness. For a long 
time she remained on the stage; the 
whole movement of the play now depended 
on what she did, what she heard, how she 
used her limbs, her body, and above all 
the muscles of her face and vibrations of 
her voice. For the second time the cur- 
tain fell, and now there was some genuine 
applause. 

“That was very fine, was it not ?—was 
it not?” said Barclay to Cousin Adeline. 

“Yes,” she answered, saying the word 
mechanically, and noting that he was vis- 
ibly excited. 

He had been standing, and now he 
sank into a chair at her side. “Just 
hear them,” he muttered. “They’re de- 
lighted, are they not?” 

“They seem so.” 

“They’re calling her out,” said Bar- 
clay, with an audible catching of the 
breath. “See, here she comes. How 
beautiful she looks, doesn’t she?” 

With the curtain behind her, bowing 
and smiling at the side of Gabriel Dash- 
wood, she looked very beautiful indeed. 
The applause redoubled, and flowers were 
thrown on the stage. These Dashwood 
gallantly picked up, handing her some of 
the bouquets and wreaths, and retaining 
a few of them himself with the graceful 
air of a servitor and custodian. 

“My God!” said Barclay’s voice, very 
low, there at Cousin Adeline’s side, while 
the orchestra recommenced and certain 
seats were being temporarily vacated; 
“she is going to succeed—it’s plain as 
day, now; she is going to succeed.” 

He seemed talking to himself. He 
had doubtless forgotten Cousin Adeline’s 
presence. A pang of exquisite pity 
pierced this lady’s heart as she heard 
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him. She turned and caught his arm 
tensely. Her face was lit with a strange 
smile, melancholy yet hopeful. 

“No, no, Barclay, she is not going to 
succeed.” 

He started, frowned, and then _ re- 
sponded with a smile that had in it the 
same subtle antagonisms as her own. 

“You think so—you believe so? But 
I want her to succeed. Of course I want 
that!” 

“Of course you do not. I’m very cer- 
tain of it,” Madame Ardavani grimly 
shot back. 

He stared at her, and then settled him- 
self fatiguely in his chair. “ You’re 
wrong,” he murmured, “and you're 
right.” 

“T know just how right I am,” said 
his companion, with a quick, wise little 
nod. “Thus far, Barclay, she has posi- 
tively, unquestionably failed. But, ah, 
what will failure teach her? If it will 
only teach her the lesson we are both 
longing for her to learn!” 

The next act was one of forceful cor- 
roboration of Cousin Adeline’s words. 


By this time the audience had seen just 
what Ursula’s range meant and how piti- 


able were its limitations. If it had been 
an English assemblage it might by this 
time have hissed her. An American audi- 
ence, as we know, never hisses; it en- 
dures. This act was replete for her 
with handsome possibilities. Traduced, 
wronged, misunderstood, in full romantic 
rapport with her beholders, she nevertheless 
neither pleased, touched nor stimulated 
them. It was all the flattest and tamest 
of affairs; at times it had in it a strut 
and falsity that were juvenile, making 
you think not merely of private theatri- 
vals, but of those in which children win 
parental praises. Cousin Adeline had 
been right; the sacred fire may have 
been hidden in Ursula’s brain or soul, 
but there it bode; she had no natural 
outlet for it; she was like a violin with- 
out a bow, like a bird without wings. 
The lobbies were crowded after the 
third act, and opinions were exchanged. 
It has been claimed that Boston dra- 
matic critics are more lenient than others, 
but no one would have thought so if he 
had heard some of the acrid remarks 
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which now left three or four of these 
oracular gentlemen’s lips. 

“Sheer audacity for her to make the 
attempt.” 

“She’s either never been taught, or 
else she’s unteachable. I suspect it’s the 
latter.” 

“Poor little woman! To leave a hap- 
py home and a brilliant place in society 
for this!” 

“T suppose the disease of stage-mania 
on the part of young women without a 
grain of talent is produced by some sort 
of active microbe. How nice if a new 
destructive lymph could be discovered 
for the extermination of this particular 
troublesome germ!” 

But if these bitter things were put into 
speech, others with ten times harsher a 
tang were printed next morning. 

Cousin Adeline found Ursula in her 
sitting room by about eleven o’clock, with 
a scarce-tasted breakfast on a table at her 
side, and a pile of newspapers tumbled 
chaotically at her feet. Excitement had 
tinged her cheeks with two vivid spots of 
rose, and her eyes were sparkling. 

“You’ve seen? You’ve seen?” she 
cried, rising as her visitor approached. 
She dealt the papers a scornful kick with 
her slim, slippered foot. 

“T’ve seen a few of them, Ursula; I 
haven’t read them all. Is every one 
bad?” 

“ Horrible—horrible.” Then she gave 
a laugh full of sareasm and ire. “Oh, 
no; I forgot. There’s one writer who 
says I’m promising, and another who 
thinks if I had good instruction I might 
do fairly well with small parts in a stock 
company.” 

Madame Ardavani said nothing. She 
watched with profound compassion the 
alert, neat-moulded figure, as it darted 
restlessly about the room. 

“Ah,” thought Cousin Adeline, “ if she 
could only show emotion there as she 
shows it here! But the whole deplorable 
trouble is this: She has nature, temper- 
ament, imagination, but no mimetic fac- 
ulty. There was never a great actress 
who did not possess them all.” 

“You're silent,” suddenly exclaimed 
Ursula. She came close to her kins- 
woman, stood quiescent for a moment, and 
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then sank at her feet. “Thus far every- 
thing has turned out just as you said,” 
she went on. “I grant that you’ve 
proved a splendid prophetess—thus far. 
It’s very nice of you to keep silent; you 
might have come to me with the I-told- 
you-so air. But you didn’t. And it’s 
so like you that you didn’t. I thank 
you, Cousin Adeline—I thank you. Of 
course you agree with all these printed 
opinions, but you don’t thrust upon me 
your conviction of how they’ve corrobo- 
rated your own. Already a number of 
people have called here—Mrs. Desbross- 
es among them. I haven’t seen any of 
them; I don’t mean to see a soul; I’ve 
left orders that no one shall be admitted. 
Their congratulations would simply reek 
with satire ; they wouldn’t be congratu- 
lations at all, they would merely be veiled 
and decorous condolences.” Here she 
lifted her lovely eyes, which hitherto had 
had been downcast, and showed that their 
luminous pupils were swimming in un- 
shed tears. “I have not failed,” she 
pursued, with a fiery energy both of atti- 
tude and diction. “I have not; I have 
not. I will do 
It was all so 
new tome. Not that I was nervous. 

“No,” said Cousin Adeline, stroking 
the satin folds of Ursula’s loose-knotted 
hair, and feeling that she must say some- 
thing, no matter how commonplace it 
proved. “ You did not seem nervous at 
all, my dear—not at all.” 

Ursula rose to her feet and drew a 
chair near Cousin Adeline. She sank 
into the chair, making a picture as she 
did so, with the pliant folds of her rose- 
tinted cashmere wrapper both clinging to 
her symmetric shape and falling away 
from it in charming curves. 

“Tam not discouraged a bit,” she ex- 
claimed. “ Never mind what you think. 
I respect all that, but I don’t agree with 
it—I can’t. At first those convictions 
appalled me. But I’ve recovered now. 
I realize that nearly all new-comers are 
treated that way. How many of them 
have made their critics ashamed after- 
ward, and willing to recant every hostile 
word! <A little while before you came, 
my manager, Mr. Prendergast, was here. 
He was furious about the notices; he 


Wait until to-night. 
better—immensely better. 
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thought them atrocious. But he says 
that after our two weeks’ engagement is 
ended here in Boston we may have a big 
boom (those were his words ‘a big boom ’) 
in the western cities. I’ve left orders for 
Gabriel Dashwood to be admitted when 
he comes. I want to see him now that 
the critics have attacked me like this. 
He’s very clear-headed. If there’s really 
been any conspiracy he will have scented 
it out before now. He——” 

Just then a knock sounded at the door. 
Ursula hurried to respond, but Barclay 
Suydam entered while she was nearing 
the threshold. 

“Ah,” she said, with a long sighing, 
disappointed breath ; “it’s you?” 

Barclay advanced to Cousin Adeline 
and shook hands with her. “ You’ve 
seen?” he queried, in a low voice. 

“ Yes, she has seen,” answered Ursula, 
overhearing. “And she has had noth- 
ing to say, Barclay—which speaks better 
for her taste than for yours.” 

Barclay, who looked wearied and ill, 
turned toward Cousin Adeline after hav- 
ing for a moment faced his wife. 

“T have had very little to say,” he 
stated. 

Ursula tossed her head, with an irri- 
tated stress. ‘“ Such as it was, it has been 
cruel!” she cried. 

Still addressing Cousin Adeline, Bar- 
clay spoke. “I want her to throw up 
the whole thing. I want her to recognize 
that she has made a fatal mistake.” His 
voice quivered for an instant, and then 
grew firm. “If they will not accept her, 
they will not, and there’s an end.” 

“ There is not an end!” cried Ursula. 
She bristled both with haughty challenge 
and with fervid reproach. If she had 
looked like that last night, at any time 
during the performance, the apathy of 
those before whom she played might have 
been pricked into appreciation. “At 
least I thought you believed I was not 
this ignoramus that they paint me, Bar- 
clay!” 

“My dear Ursula,” rang his answer, 
“to me you are atall times charming and 
powerful when you play.” He appealed 
to her as much by his worried and patient 
eyes as by the gentle ardor of his intona- 
tion. “In your case I have never been 
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able to criticize; I have only found it 
possible to admire. But if the world 
judges against you, my dear—if popular 
opinion decides that you have not the 
gifts required for success—why, surely, 
but one sensible course can be taken. 
Prendergast would no doubt consent to 
release you. If he would not voluntarily 
do so, he might let himself be swayed by 
some pecuniary motive. 

Ursula gave a despairing little groan. 
“ Ask him,” she scornfully retorted. “ Re- 
lease me, indeed! He knows too well 
what turn-coats these critics are. He’s 
not so easily frightened by the temporary 
scare-crows that they’re always setting 
up to frighten beginners.” 

Just then another knock sounded, and 
soon Ursula was exclaiming to Gabriel 
Dashwood, “Oh, it’s you at last!” as she 
hastened toward him and laid a hand on 
either of his shoulders, looking up into 
his face with violent eagerness. 

“ What do you think of the way they’ve 
treated me?” she hurried on. “ Has it 
not been frightfully cruel—shamefully 
unjust ?” 

“Tt has been worse than that,” replied 
Gabriel Dashwood, with positive firmness. 
“It has been the rankest and vilest sort 
of slander.” 

He approached Cousin Adeline and 
Barclay, shaking hands with each ex- 
citedly. He looked very handsome, this 
morning, in his fine shapeliness and vigor. 
“Tm sure you both agree with me,” 
same his next words. “I’m sure you 
feel insulted, hurt to the quick.” 

“T,” said Barclay, in his soft yet manly 
way, “have been greatly shocked and 
annoyed ; very greatly, I must own.’ 

Gabriel now glanced at Cousin Adeline, 
as if expecting her to speak. But here 
Ursula broke in: 

“Mr. Suydam thinks we should feel 
thoroughly discouraged. He thinks we 
should throw up our hands and end the 
game altogether.” 

Gabriel gave a sharp start. “Oh, no, 
no,” he said, regarding Barclay with a 
plaintive intentness. “You can’t mean 
anything like that! I—lI am sure that 
Mrs. Suydam must be joking.” 

“IT do mean it,” said Barclay. 
opposition is too decided.” 


“The 
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“ Altogether too decided,” said Cousin 
Adeline, rising and speaking with much 
quiet firmness. 

Ursula broke into a perturbed, falsetto 
laugh. “Hear them, hear them!” she 
exclaimed. “It’s cowardly, isn’t it, 
Gabriel?” She was unconscious that she 
called Dashwood by his first name ; this 
had grown a habit with her amid the in- 
timate relationships engendered by re- 
hearsals. 

“T will not give it so harsh a term,” 
said Gabriel, biting his lips. “ But really, 
really ”"—and he swept his glowing eyes 
from Barclay’s face to Madame Ardava- 
ni’s—“do you not think that Mrs. Suy- 
dam would show cowardice if she permit- 
ted such a venomous rebuff to disappoint - 
her at the outset of a great career such as 
hers is bound to be, should she recoil 
before the silly savagery of a few hired 
scribblers? Oh, no, no, you can’t be 
serious. You must let her go on and 
prove her superiority-to malice and jeal- 
ousy.” 

“Don’t ask them to let me go on,” 
broke hurriedly from Ursula. “I haven’t 
the faintest intention of not going on.” 

Barclay looked intently at . Gabriel 
Dashwood. “I have never wanted my 
wife to choose this career,” he said, “but 
now that I see her assailed, and even re- 
viled, I am unwilling that any more of 
such hideous odium should be cast upon 
her.” 

“T’m not afraid of it,” affirmed Ursula. 
“My superiors have had to put up 
with it, and I’ll stand the test as they 
did.” 

Barclay met her gaze with a weary de- 
termination. “You have failed utterly,” 
he said, “and you must accept your fail- 
ure.” 

“Listen to him!” 
wildly, drawing closer to Gabriel. 


said Ursula, quite 
“ Is 


he not treating me with even worse cru- 


9 ” 


elty than these newspaper enemies ? 

Gabriel, like a man difficultly placed, 
dropped his eyes and gave his shoulders 
a faint shrug. Cousin Adeline slipped 
to Ursula’s side, and whispered in her 
ear: “That course, my dear, is horribly 
out of taste. Reconsider the folly of it 
before you say another word. 

“ Taste—taste!” shrilled Ursula, with 
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a hard, high laugh. 
dam pay some heed to it 

“]T am doing so, I think,” said Bar- 
clay, “when I insist upon your leaving 
the stage as soon as I can make it possi- 
ble.” 

Gabriel Dashwood, with a gesture of 
mingled amazement and disgust, walked 
toward one of the windows, a number of 
yards away. With his back turned upon 
the trio he had just quitted, and his hands 
locked behind him, he seemed to be star- 
ing down into the street. 

Ursula now fixed very angered eyes 
upon her husband. “I went upon the 
stage without your consent,” she answered, 
“and I shall remain there without it. 
You may return home—you are merely 
a clog and a hindrance, as you have been 
from the first. I am my own mistress, 
and I care nothing for what you may 
either insist or command. I don’t sup- 
pose there are any New York divorce 
laws that can make us two instead of 
one; but if there were, and you chose to 
try them, I thould be quite acquiescent. 
I’m tired to death of your continuous un- 
sympathetic conduct toward me, and I 
only wish you would let me live out my 
natural life in peace.” 

She veered round, with her head in 
the air and her lip curling. Barclay had 
grown deadly pale while she thus ad- 
dressed him. He stood perfectly still for 
a minute or two, both hands tightly 
clutched at his sides. Then he quietly 
took up his hat from a near sofa and 
passed out of the room. 

“Ursula! Ursula!” cried Cousin Ad- 
eline, in a voice of acutest pain, “ what 
madness has taken hold of you?” 

The young wife flung herself into an 
easy chair and burst into a fit of hysteric 
laughter and tears. 

“T’m glad I said it! I’m delighted I 
said it! Let him desert me! I hope he 
will; I’m a hundred fold better off with- 
out him. I meant every word I said. I 
never cared much for him ” 

“Ursula, don’t—don’t ! ” 

“ But just now, when he dared to tell 
me I must show the white feather to these 
backbiters and carpers and snarlers, in- 
stead of cheering me and fortifying me, as 


he should have done, I—I hated him— 


“Let Barclay Suy- 
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yes, as I still hate him, with all my 
soul!” 

Cousin Adeline, who was by this time 
bending over her, drew back at these last 
words, palpably shuddering. Something 
made her glance toward the window be- 
fore which Gabriel Dashwood had sta- 
tioned himself. The young actor had 
now turned, and was readvancing with a 
very serious air, but also with a vague 
but distinct smile. 

That smile somehow shot a sudden re- 
solve through the faithful and womanly 
spirit of Cousin Adeline. 

“T’ll stay by her,” she thought, “ wher- 
ever she goes, and however vainly she 
keeps on struggling. Ill telegraph to 
Lydia this day for one or two more trunk- 
fuls of clothes, and I’ll stick to the fool- 
ish, infatuated child if she puts me sev- 
eral degrees below the maid that rouges 
and powders her.” 


IX. 
By the time of her second performance 
Barclay had returned to New York. 


But he left behind him a letter, not at all 
long, one passage of which ran thus: 


“You say that I have been to you a clog and 
a hindrance, and as regards your dramatic as- 
pirations I fear you are wholly right. But if, 
as I have every reason to dread, the triumph 
you expect shall quite escape you, then will I 
gladly reappear in your experience as an agency 
of stimulus and help. No real idea of a divorce 
has ever come to me, and it costs me great pain 
that any such idea should come to you. It would 
in no manner aid or serve me if legally we were 
made, as you phrased it, two instead of one, since 
I have loved for the first and last time in my 
life, and that love will be quite as steadfast and 
unswerving years hence, provided life is spared 
me, as it is now at the hour I write these words.” 

Rather late in the evening, after the 
second performance of “ Marion Meade ” 
was concluded, Ursula replied to certain 
questions of Cousin Adeline’s, concerning 
the whereabouts of her husband, by rather 
carelessly tossing this letter into her lap. 

Ursula was depressed, though not at 
all crestfallen. The house to-night had 
shown a very marked falling off in re- 
ceipts. It had looked nearly as full as 
last night, but the effect had been due, 
as Mr. Prendergast somewhat gloomily 
explained, to a judicious employment of 
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“paper.” The evening journals had 
been hoped for as vindicating potencies, 
but they had merely echoed the anath- 
emas of their morning colleagues. The 
company had shown signs of disappoint- 
ment, and one or two of its members had 
spoken dejectedly to Ursula in the green- 
room and at the wings. One member, 
however, had shown the brightest mien. 
This was Miss Elsa Lindsay, whom 
early every newspaper had mentioned 
in terms of rich praise. Off the stage 
she struck one as a homely and common- 
place girl, with opaque eyes and defective 
teeth. But behind the ‘footlights every- 
thing changed with her. She became 
fascinating, ‘interesting, and most origin- 
ally buoyant. She had never dreamed 
of getting so good a part as she had 
secured in “ Marion Meade,” although 
she had been on the stage several years. 
When the part was given her she had 
thought it hopeless, and had privately 
grumbled at it. The uncertainty of the- 
atric exhibition was never more manifest 
than now, in this gay little victory made 
after a fashion so oddly unforseen. Dur- 
ing one of the entr’ actes, on this second 
night, Ursula had murmured to Gabriel 
Dashwood : 

“Good heavens, it looks as if I were 
going to do nothing but Jaucer Elsa 
Lindsay on a sparkling career as a com- 
edy woman!” 

“Nonsense, nonsense,” he 
“Your turn will come next. It’s your 
ambition that aggravates them. Poor 
little Elsa came before them as a no- 
body. They like that; they like to en- 
courage nobodies—at first. In a little 
while perhaps Elsa will try to do some- 
thing on her own account—te star, pos- 
sibly, or at least to carry a heavier bur- 
den in some other play. Then they'll do 
their best to crush her.” 

Cousin Adeline’s monition, spoken, as 
it now seemed, so long ago, flashed in a 
moment through the memory of Ursula. 
What if just this queer, mystic, temper- 


replied. 


mental endowment, this combination of 


qualities impossible to reckon on or to 
estimate, this nameless and indefinable 
possession which asserted itself magically 
the instant any glamor of the -footlights 


vested it—what if this curious meeting of 
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unconscious tricks, mannerisms, graces, 
oddities, abandonments, really was re- 
quired for distinctive achievement before 
an audience, this and this alone ? 

Just before she left the theatre Mr. 
Prendergast had held a brief but mean- 
ing interview with Ursula. He didn’t at 
all like the way things were going on. 
The “take,” the engagement of seats for 
future nights, had astonished him by its 
meagreness. Expenses were fearfully 
heavy, as Mrs. Suydam doubtless knew. 
But the newspapers had been so infernal. 

Ursula smiled coldly. “I thought,” 
she said, “that you were above the news- 
papers. You told me so last week. 
You said—I think I remember your 
exact words—‘ No newspaper can write a 
play down, and I wouldn’t give a snap of 
my finger for the whole United States 
press, provided I'd got something I be- 
lieved in.’ These were your exact words, 
Mr. Prendergast. Come, now; don’t (as 
you yourself would say) ‘go back’ on 
them.” 

Ursula was very decisive and a trifle 
quarrelsome. She stood in her dressing- 
room, bonneted and cloaked, and just 
about to depart hotelward. Her maid 
had gone to call her carriage, and she 
and her manager were alone together. 

“T guess I did say that,” replied 
¥ rendergast ; > “TI guess I did. But when 
the whole crowd goes for us we’ve got to 
feel sort of frightened.” 

A silence followed, during which he 
watched Ursula as if hoping that she 
would speak. But she remained coldly 
silent, and soon he resumed in a much 
softer key: 

“You oughtn’t to bear down on me so 
hard. Honest, now, you oughtn’t. I 
mean to stick by you; I wouldn’t care 
what money there was in your acting if 
you'd be a little—a little more friendly.” 

“Friendly?” she repeated. He drew 
considerably closer to her, and in each of 
his small, greyish-blue eyes she noticed a 
kind of new, smouldering spark. 

” Yes, that’s just it.” His voice broke 
oddly, as if from abrupt agitation, and 
he 5 a glance over one “shoulder to- 
ward the half-closed door. “I’m—I’m 
half crazy, sometimes, when I look at 
you. You're the lov eliest woman I ever 
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laid eyes on.” He caught one of her 
hands here, and showered kisses upon it. 

She snatched the hand away. Some- 
how his deportment had been too humbly 
worshipful to make her very angry. 
But she was both amazed and affronted, 
while feeling at the same time that secret 
thrill of satisfaction which almost every 
woman of her youth and beauty finds it 
so hard, in like circumstances, to repel. 

“You’ve surely a rather rough way, 
Mr. Prendergast, of expressing the ad- 
miration you’re good enough to tell me 
that you feel.” 

She did not speak with any great 
hauteur, but she spoke chillingly, none 
the less. He felt her repulse, no doubt, 
but battled against his own embarrass- 
ment. 

“Rough, did you say? Good God! if 
there’s a woman on earth I’ve the tender- 
est feelings for it’s your own splendid 
young self!” 

Her face hardened, then. She recalled 
a bit of cynicism which had lately 
- reached her in the conversational contact 


necessarily brought about between herself 


and members of the company. An old 
and very world-worn actor had delivered 
it, and it had shocked her at the time. 
“A young woman that wants to have 
herself properly put before the public,” 
it ran, “ought to select a manager with a 
reputation for being susceptible.” 

She had avoided and snubbed the 
author of this epigram ever since; she 
had spoken to Gabriel Dashwood offend- 
edly of his impertinence, and she had 
even thought of making it known to 
Prendergast. 

And here, now, was Prendergast him- 
self, sliding into just those depths of pre- 
sumption and insult which had doubtless 
given rise, through observation of similar 
attacks and approaches, to the cold- 
blooded comment she had held so hateful. 

Fixing her eyes (rayless as agates, and 
for a second or two overfluttered con- 
temptuously by their white lids) full on 
the fervid face of her manager, she an- 
swered in freezing semitone : 

“Our relations, if I correctly under- 
stand them, are purely commercial. I am 
not aware of any tender element being 
requisite in carrying them out.” 
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She moved past him, and had almost 
reached the door when he broke forth in 
an alarmed, supplicating whisper : 

“Do forgive me! Please do! 
my head.” 

She interrupted him with a smile as 
clear and frigid as the effect of some white 
light struck on polished metal. 

“Yes, Mr. Prendergast, you lost your 
head, but I found it for you. I picked it 
up, and I’m handing it to you now.’ 
She put forth her hand, let it rest for an 
instant in the hand which he bewildering- 
ly extended, and walked out into the 
corridor, adding with much composure, 
“Good-night . . Good-night.” 

Her maid met her before she had taken 
ten steps, and they soon entered her car- 
riage together. She was not in the least 
distressed by what had occurred. Of 
course, from one point of view, it had 
been a gross familiarity. But her self- 
reliance was at all times a potent prop. 
She felt confident that no such unseemly 
protestation would again be made. Her 
rebuke had surely engendered a contrition 
which might, in future dealings with Mr. 
Prendergast, produce results durably re- 
spectful. 

Here she had wholly miscalculated, 
for this Prendergast was one of those men 
who now and then err and blunder as 
impetuously as if their natures were what 
we call large and generous, but who are 
also given to bearing grudges with any 
amount of deliberate malice. Had Ur- 
sula sown the seeds of such a grudge by 
what had seemed to herself the very skill 
and strength of her late rebuff? 

Afterward, when she had reached the 
hotel and shown Cousin Adeline her hus- 
band’s letter, she gave a faint, displeased 
little frown to hear her relative exclaim: 

“Oh, what a noble fellow Barclay is! 
Pray write him to-night, Ursula. Tell 
him you did not mean half of what you 
said—that you were nervous, anxious, 
unstrung. Pray tell him this!” 

“T’m rather too tired to write at all, 
now. You see it’s getting quite late. 
But to-morrow I'll answer him, of 
course.” 

Cousin Adeline’s hand dropped on the 
speaker’s wrist. “And lovingly, repent- 
antly?” she half urged, half questioned. 
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“ Rationally, sensibly, I hope.” 

“Oh, Ursula, how hard to him you 
are!” 

“ He has been mercilessly hard to me.” 

“No one else but you could possibly 
think so. He——” 

“Pardon me, Cousin Adeline, but I 
can’t hear you. At the very hour when 
[ should have received aidful and sup- 
porting words from him he insisted on 
my leaving the stage.” She broke into 
a bleak ‘laugh, freighted with pain. 
“Leave the stage! What a way in 
which to treat me! As if I had been 
the victim of some mere babyish whim, 
instead of the artist he knows me, with 
serious aims and intents, with a resolve 
and an ideal towering above mere petty, 
random abuse! But again, pardon me. 
I forgot, for a moment, that you rate me 
among the silly amateurs. I should 
have remembered. For while your dis- 
approval must wound me, it must always 
be prophetic, none the less, of stimulating 
consequences. I mean one day, my dear- 
est friend, to show you what a monstrous 
amistake you’ve all along been making.” 

“Show me—show me,” smiled Cousin 
Adeline. “The hour I’m convinced will 
be a very happy one for me. And I 
shall hope soon to come to you, my child, 
simply exuding remorse. You know, 
darling, that when I can sincerely say 
‘well done,’ I shan’t say it simply with 
these fleshly lips, but with the lips of my 
soul likewise!” 

“T know it, Cousin Adeline.” 

“And now, dear, I must tell you that 
I have decided not to leave you until you 
feel yourself really successful. There are 
nearly two more Boston weeks left from 
your present engagement, yet I have 
made up my mind not only to stay with 
you through these, but to go with you 
for at least a good while on your pil- 
grimages elsewhere.” 


“That is so kind of you—so kind of 


you,” Ursula replied, as if musing. Then 
she caught her companion’s hand in both 
her own, pressed it with indubitable fond- 
ness, and suddenly released it, rising from 
her chair. 

“My dear cousin,” 
be.” 

“Can’t be, Ursula?” 


she said, “it can’t 
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“No; you must go home to mamma 
and Schuyler. I’m sure the darling lit- 
tle boy needs you more than mamma 
does, for he loves you devotedly. But 
still, you must go back to them both.” 

“You don’t want me to be with you, 
then, Ursula?” The tears were stand- 
ing in Cousin Adeline’s anxious eyes. 

“Frankly, Ido not. You are every- 
thing that is perfect and sympathetic as 
an associate; you never even remotely 
approach boring me; you’ve countless 
gifts and charms that only those can 
appreciate who enjoy the honor and 
pleasure of your friendship. But you 
must not remain with me, cousin, you 
must go back to New York. You are 
a non-believer, an antagonistic force. 
While I still struggle your constant 
presence would be a constant thorn in 
my flesh When I have ceased to 
struggle—when I have securely attained, 
your joy, your gratulations, would be 
worth more to me than language can 
speak. Will you understand this as I 
mean it to be understood? I pray that 
you may not resent it; I should hate, 
above all things, to have you dream that 
I intended it unkindly, or that your 
company was not, in any circumstances 
but these, precious and delightful.” 

Repulsion at once so delicate and so 
decisive could not be resisted. Madame 
Ardavani gave up fighting against it and 
went home during the next two or three 
days. 

Meanwhile Ursula’s Boston engage- 
ment reaped continued disaster. Pren- 
dergast, when she next saw him, was 
gloomily polite. The New York journals 
blazed forth unpityingly the general ver- 
dict of their neighboring town. Ursula 
wrote to her husband what she considered 
a very amiable and conciliatory letter, 
though it really breathed a strong sense 
of injury and reproach. He replied in 
the gentlest of terms, but his kindliness 
pricked her worse than if it had been a 
slur. “He is sorry for me,” she thought, 
gnawing her lips. “Men are all alike. 
If I had caught the popular favor he 
would have been at my feet. He drifts 
with the tide. Some day I will turn 
that tide, and then we shall see.” 

There were hours when in spite of her 
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excessive self-confidence she felt terribly, 
solemnly alone. At these times the soci- 
ety of Gabriel Dashwood proved a keener 
comfort than she guessed. He devoutly 
trusted in her talents, and assured her 
that she was being brutally martyrized. 
Toward the end of her Boston engage- 
ment they were thrown incessantly to- 
gether, since Prendergast had proposed 
that they should substitute the “ Lady of 
Lyons” for “Marion Meade,” and the 
company needed several stringent re- 
hearsals. Over these Gabriel presided, 
and his hopeful whispers now and then 
saved her from fits of dreary despair. 

Her “ Pauline,” he kept assuring her, 
would make the Boston critics eat all 
their own previous poison. Meanwhile a 
lady correspondent of one of the New 
York newspapers—a person whom Ursula 
had offended by her bored bearing during 
a recent interview— wrote malignant 
things about the “ marked intimacy ” be- 
tween Mrs. Barclay Suydam and her 
“leading man.” On the eve of appear- 
ing as “ Pauline” this printed sneer was 
handed to Ursula by her manager. She 
felt almost like striking Prendergast 
while she glanced over the baleful lines. 

“T don’t see why you torment me,” she 
said, “ by giving me this scurrilous stuff.” 

He smiled, and made a gesture of mock 
regret. “I didn’t suppose you’d mind; 
you’ve had so many hard hits lately.” 

“Only one other like this,” she retort- 
ed, with smothered indignation in her 
voice. She flung the newspaper at his 
feet. “Only one other,’ she repeated, 
“and you know who dealt it.” 

She saw him frown as she swept away 
from him, where he had approached her 
during the last of the new series of re- 
hearsals, and went forward to obey her 
cue for the agonizing second act of Bul- 
wer’s ever-popular play. Not long after- 
ward she silently took herself to task for 
having thus treated Prendergast. When 
all was said, he held the purse-strings ; 
his nod or smile could make the financial 
sky darken or grow bright. And in many 
other ways he had the power of either 
conferring comforts or inflicting annoy- 
ances. Already it was plain to her that 
he regretted having signed their contract. 
Perhaps he might not have regretted it if 


a certain desired complaisance in her own 
attitude had been replaced by a less un- 
compromising disdain. 

“T fear I am not politic,” she said to 
Dashwood, that same day. “I’ve offend- 
ed Mr. Prendergast. 

“How?” he asked quickly, and a tri- 
fle suspiciously, she thought. 

“Oh, I don’t know. Possibly because 
I have not ‘drawn.’”’ 

“So many of these men are precisely 
shaped in that way. Merit with them 
means merely popular success. If you 
capture an audience, by whatever means, 
you are ‘great.’ They are always mis- 
using that small but large adjective.” 
Here Gabriel Dashwood heaved a heavy 
sigh. “Ah, one grows very weary of 
the whole showman’s business—for in this 
age it has become scarcely anything bet- 
ter.” 

With a momentary mournful anxiety 
—so different from her usual air of serene 
and even subtle fortitude—Ursula here 
met his gaze. 

“ Ah, don’t make me weary as well! ” 
she exclaimed. “I begin to feel that I 
need every atom of my courage now.” 

His face brightened in an instant. 

“ Unless there’s a horrid cabal formed 
against you,” he said, with much hearti- 
ness—“ and I haven’t the dimmest belief 
that there is—you’ll electrify them to- 
morrow night with poor ‘ Pauline,’ and 
make that queer, wild weather-vane called 
public opinion swing from raw east to 
balmy south.” 

“'That’s better, that’s better,” said Ur- 
sula, with a faint yet meaning fall in her 
voice. 

“Good heavens!” he suddenly said, 
peering into her face and catching her 
hand, “ you do need courage!” 

“T did,” she answered, with a smile 
that illumined her face as the footlights 
had never been able to do. “But your 
cheer is tonic. It’s so delightful to have 
some one near me who believes in me.” 

Dashwood’s dark eyes fired and his lips 
trembled. 

“T believe in you absolutely,” he said. 
“Even if you should fail with ‘ Pauline’ 
—a part which you have succeeded with 
before—I still should 

“ Ah,” she cried, withdrawing her hand, 
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and seeing in his fine, eager face some- 
thing that she liked and yet deplored 
there, “we must not lightly discuss that 
word ‘failure’; it’s like playing with a 
wasp that has the bitterest sort of sting.” 

“ After to-morrow night,” he said, “the 
wasp may buzz all it chooses. The sting 
will have been extracted.” 

She laughed, and while leaning nearer 
toward him, somewhat imprudently, there 
in the gloom of the theatre-wings, she 
quoted one or two of Pauline’s loving 
lines from the play in which they would 
both so soon appear. 

But while the last pretty word of sen- 
timent left her lips, she discovered, across 
Dashwood’s shoulder, a smiling yet sneer- 
ing face. It was Prendergast’s. 

All the rest of that day the face haunt- 
ed her. But in the evening she again 
met her manager, and his demeanor was 
courteous enough to make her forget that 
he perhaps might be the inimic force she 
had grown to rate him; and now an in- 
tense absorbing energy enthralled her. 
Nothing but “ Pauline” must be thought 
of for hours hence. She rarely slept ill, 


but that night her dreams were alternately 


joyous and forlorn. In one she was bow- 
ing, bowing to thunders of applause; in 
another she was cowering with shame be- 
hind a curtain that had fallen upon a sea 
of hisses. 


X. 


DREAMS are at the _ best erratic 
prophets. Neither of Ursula’s came true. 
Her “Lady of Lyons” was simply 
damned with faint praise, and there the 
matter ended. One Boston critic, per- 
haps the most honest and able of them 
all, wrote this regarding her efforts: 
“One 
Mrs. Barclay Suydam. It is quite too 
sincere for that, and in a way quite too 
correct. But it is also entirely colorless. 
Though much less amateurish than her 
‘Marion Meade,’ it is still without the 
vaguest original gleam. Women like 
Mrs. Suydam, when they appear on the 
stage, demanding careful sympathetic 
judgments, are the despair of criticism. 
For what can poor criticism do? It can 
say ‘here is a beautiful and ambitious 
creature who has evidently studied to 


‘annot condemn the ‘ Pauline’ of 
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achieve dramatic results.’ But beauty and 
study are null without natural gift. The 
critic’s business is to analyze and dissect. 
But his occupation is gone when instead 
of poising a scalpel over living and vibrat- 
ing tissues he finds himself confronted 
with a metallic and torpid mechanism. 
What, in this case, can he do except 
merely recede and frankly declare: ‘it all 
goes by note when it goes at all, and there 
may be something in it to admire, but 
that is something quite apart from my 
province and belongs only to the species 
of admiration which we bestow on in- 
genious clock-work when it is nicely 
operative.’ ” 

Relentless though all this may have 
sounded, it was the most charitable 
treatise which Ursula’s new part drew 
forth. For the first time she was moved 
to tears, but they were tears of fire. 
Gabriel Dashwood alone saw the tumultu- 
ous egotism of her grief. But he did not 
give the faintest sign that he thought it 
an outery rather of self-esteem than of 
genuine sorrow. On the contrary, he 
strove to offer consolation through the 
medium of ardent and undaunted eulogy. 

“ Elsewhere,” he said, “you will find 
your public. Next week, when we ap- 
pear in Philadelphia, everything may be 
altered. Call, now, on your best re 
sources of bravery. In a little while you 
will laugh at all this fierce opposition to 
your righteous deserts of fame.” 

The Philadelphia fortnight, however, 
proved still more disheartening. During 
this time “Romeo and Juliet” was 
played, and Gabriel Dashwood’s “Romeo” 
received high praise, as also the “ nurse” 
of Miss Elsa Lindsay, whose make-up 
and impersonation of the line of an old 
woman were pronounced, for one of her 
youth and inexperience, “little short of 
marvellous.” But the “Juliet” of the 
piece was assailed as fatally charmless 
and dull. Whatever influence journalism 
did or did not exert, the people chose to 
stay away. 

“T don’t see how this is going to end,” 
said Prendergast, appearing before Ursu- 
la one day in her sitting room at the 
hotel. “TI can’t continue playing to empty 
benches. It oughtn’t to be expected of 
me, either.” 
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She had feared something like this, of 
late, and as his small, keen, discontented 
eyes watched her she felt herself turn 
pale. 

“There is still Chicago,” she began. 

“Oh, Chicago,” he laughed. “Yes, 
and there’s Cincinnati, too, for that mat- 
ter. But the travelling-expenses of the 
company—don’t you rather leave them 
out 7 999 

“T did not suppose they were light,” 
she answered, with the air of merely mak- 
ing words. 

After scanning the floor for a minute, 
Prendergast slowly said : 

“Tt hasn’t seemed to me that you 
might care to go on much longer. Hon- 
est, I don’t see any reason that you 
should. If they won’t have a person, 
why they just won’t. I could push the 
company on and ruin myself. If you 
talk contract to me, I can only answer 
that it’s for both our interests to make a 
compromise.” 

This was agony to Ursula’s proud 
spirit To have her engagement end 
ignominiously with its fourth week! Still, 


the compromise offered by Prendergast 


meant no meagre sum. She presently 
told him in constrained tones that she 
would consider the proposition and give 
him an answer next day. 

A derisive look crept into his rather 
foxy face as he now rose to depart. 

“Ah,” he said, with what struck his 
hearer as insolent dryness, “you mean, 
no doubt, that you will consult Gabriel 
Dashwood.” 

“IT may mention the matter to Mr. 
Dashwood,” she replied, very coldly, while 
her heart beat and her nerves tingled: 
“why not?” 

“Qh, nothing, nothing,” he said, with 
his smile exasperatingly courteous ; “ you 
and he have grown such intimate friends 
that this plan would of course be advis- 
able.” 

“T admire and respect him,” said Ursu- 
la, with a gentle grandeur that well be- 
came her. “I hope he does the same by 
me,” 

And there the interview ended. When 
she met Dashwood and told him of this 
recent talk he showed slight surprise. 

“T knew it was coming,” he returned. 
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“The fates are against you—for the pres- 
ent. I would accept his offer.” 

“ And go back home as a self-admitted 
failure,” she said, almost shiveringly, 
under her breath. 

“No, not that—not that, 
means.” 

“T don’t understand you.” 

“Take the sum. Go on to Chicago. 
We can get from the same theatre the 
same time which we were to have had 
under his management. I will assume 
Prendergast’s place.” 

“You?” 

“ Yes—if you will let me. I havea cer- 
tain amount—part of it a legacy received 
last year, part of it my own savings. We 
will put our forces together. They ought 
to be good for a considerably longer 
time than two weeks. We will try to 
take that big western town by storm, 
though not with anything we have yet 
played.” 

His eyes were richly aglow; his de- 
meanor breathed the old warmth of hom- 
age and the old eagerness of hope. She 
felt the latter influence begin to buoy 
her like an elixir; she needed support, 
not because she had lost faith in herself 
but rather because the sense of faith 
dwelling in another verified, as it were, 
her own inflexible convictions. At 
the same time a remembrance of that 
slanderous rumor smote mind and heart. 
But the transition was almost instan- 
taneous. “ Let them say just whatever 
hateful thing they choose,” she reflected. 
And then aloud to him: 

“You don’t mean, do you, that we 
might play ‘As You Like It,’ or 

“No,” he interrupted. And presently, 
putting his large, graceful arms in a half- 
folded posture on his breast, as if to indi- 
cate both patience and resolve, “ Chi- 
cago,” he said, “would be just the place 
for my ‘Marriage of the Period.’ They 
are liberal there, and they are also very 
intelligent. The thing might shock ; it’s 
bold, I know, but when I read it to you 
two or three weeks ago you admitted 
that it far eclipsed “ Marion Meade,” and 
that the part of “Winfred” was one of 
excessive strength.” 

“Terrible strength,” she said, falter- 
ingly. “Good heavens, if I should dare 


by any 
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to do it they might shout me down as an 
immoral amazon.” 

“They might shout you up as a great 
actress—which you unquestionably are,” 
he began. “ Besides, as you yourself 
agreed, there is nothing really immoral in 
the play.” 

“Not really. Winfred sins fearfully, 
repents with piercing pathos, and receives 
both from the world and her husband a 
scorn which is the most scathing satire 
upon modern creeds and customs. But 
still”—and here she paused, her face 
slowly coloring, her breath coming in 
quickened movements. 

“Tt’s a wonderfully easy play to put 
on,” Dashwood here persisted. “There 
are only seven people in the cast, and 
there are only two set scenes. We could 
take some of our present company with 
us to Chicago, but by no means all of its 
members. Miss Elsa Lindsay we would 
drop, naturally. Her amazing talents 
would not be needed; she would have 


the chance of be: aming with them else- 
where.” 
“And I?” thought Ursula, while her 


memory ran through certain lurid and 
daring episodes of the play. “I might 
astonish and even disgust all the prudes, 
while I still snatched a victory from the 
very jaws of defeat.” 

For several moments she sat with 
drooped eyes, knowing that his own were 
fixed upon her with steadfast vigilance. 

Then suddenly she raised her head, 
looked full into his questioning face, and 
said with firmness and composure : 

“Tl accept Prendergast’s terms to- 
morrow. I'll accept yours, too, and go 
with you as my manager to Chicago. 
And when we play we will open with 
‘A Marriage of the Period.’ There!” 

He sprang from his chair, laughing 
loudly, with a kind of boyish jubilance 
which she found infectious and echoed 
heartily, though tears glittered on her 
lashes and her voice, at its finish, gave 
forth an odd hysteric ring. 


XI. 
NuMeERovs letters from home had 


come to Ursula, all of which she had 
answered with attentive dispatch. Those 
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from her mother were glacially cold, and 
in one of them Mrs. Broome wrote: “J 
often feel that I can never pardon you 
for this thing you have done. But when 
I look at your husband and note his 
lofty, uncomplaining patience, I take my- 
self sternly to task for not bearing better 
the affliction you have brought upon us 
both.” 

Cousin Adeline’s letters were a kind 
of antidote to such melancholy candors. 
They, too, sometimes, were appreciably 
grim, but affection kept breaking from 
them at brief intervals, like bits of ver- 
dure from ungenial soil. One of them 
contained a portrait of little Schuyler, 
now a sturdy yet cherubic child, with 
the beginnings of character in his sweet, 
grave face. His mother wept over this 
picture, and kissed it countless times. 
Once she murmured aloud (unconscious 
of the incentive for satire which her mood 
was thus privately displaying), “Oh, 
my darling boy, if Art did not call me 
from your side, how gladly I would linger 
there!” Barclay’s letters were not long, 
and yet they were all full of the ten- 
derest tolerance. He did not ask his 
wife to return to him, but he hinted the 
longing that she would do so, and 
through sentences that seemed to her 
(though perhaps mistakenly) infused with 
a furtive subtlety. She somehow could 
never think of Barclay as subtle; he was 
good, honest, sincere, virile, but subtle, in 
the same sense that Gabriel Dashwood 
was—never. Gabriel had his intellect- 
ual and tempermental lights and shades. 
He sometimes reminded her of a land- 
scape where big hills climb into the dis- 
tance and overhead are clouds that might 
mass in density and threat. But with 
Barclay it was so different; he was like 
a stretch of meadow full of pastoral mon- 
otone. Just as the Philadelphia engage- 
ment had wrought its worst dismay, he 
wrote her that his uncle, Barclay Van 
Nest Suydam, had died at his hermitage 
on the Hudson and left him heir to his 
fortune, a very large amount of money 
indeed. And a little later came the 
tidings that he had bought back the old 
Broome estate in Westchester at his 
mother-in-law’s request. He had put it 
all in little Schuyler’s name, and Mrs. 
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**You lost your head and | found it.” 


Broome was so enchanted at re-possess- 
ing it as a home that there was great 
probability of her living there all the 
year—excepting, perhaps, two or three of 
the very coldest months—with Cousin 


Adeline and their boy. Barclay did not 
add that he would live there, too; but 
the suggestion that he would do so was 
one of those subtleties which had half 
annoyed and half amused his correspon- 
dent. She did not need to have Cousin 
Adeline write, as she soon did, that Elm- 
land in the spring-time was all the more 
pleasant because little Schuyler’s father 
had concluded to be almost constantly 
with his grandmamma and herself. 
“They are tempting me to return,” 
mused Ursula. Then the realization of 
her failure stingingly beset her, and she 


clenched her hands while telling herself 
that she would return triumphant or not 
at all. 

The separation from Prendergast was 
made with much commonplace quiet, and 
the first night of “A Marriage of the 
Period” at a Chicago theatre whose re- 
pute was excellent, began to loom before 
Ursula. 

In this play she felt that an immense 
risk must be taken; but while studying 
the part of “ Winfred ” she found herself 
fascinated by its very audacities. Cruel 
reports had meanwhile preceded her en- 
trance into the great western city. Some 
of these merely referred to her lame ar- 
tistic exploits elsewhere; others were 
more astounding, and seemed literally to 
hoot evil inferences respecting the rela- 
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tions between her new manager and _her- 
self. 

Even these latter inflicted far less 
hurt than they would have done a few 
short weeks ago. But what inflicted 
fierce hurt was a letter from Cousin 
Adeline, received only three or four hours 
before her appearance in the new play 
and the new town. 

“For God’s sake,” fervently wrote 
Madame Ardavani, “do not visit upon 
poor Barclay this fresh torture. I will 
not speak of your mother, whose pain 
would indeed be indescribable. But 
Ursula, my dear one, though I know, 
though we all know, that you could not 
possibly be guilty of all these accusations 
which are sown broadeast conce rning you, 
still, remember that the infamy of their 
very existence must in a way taint your 
womanly honor. Come back to us— 
come back to your husband, your child, 
your mother—and ah, come back to a 
pair of eager and waiting arms that have 
less right to clasp and cherish you than 
those of the three nearer ones whom I[ 
mention, yet whose embrace will surely 
prove, my darling, none the less glad- 
some and fond!” 

Ursula’s lip quivered at first as she 
read these lines, and then, on a sudden, 
it scornfully curled. That they should 
think her vulnerable enough to be harmed 
by such patent slanders! 

Her answer was more reproachful, how- 
ever, than indignant. “ If the world lies 
about me I cannot help it,” she wrote ; 
“T can merely act as if no such lies had 
ever reached my ears. As to this ques- 
tion of my returning home, it is one that 
in spite of your goodness I prefer not to 
discuss with you. We are like two people 
talking aimlessly through a mist, with 
faces invisible to one another. Of course 
you may be right in thinking me talent- 
less, but you must forgive me if I still per- 
sist that you are wrong. Do you remem- 
ber the wreath of laurel sent me that after- 
noon on which for the first time you had 
seen me play? You took it, and if I 
mistake not, you were to keep it for an 
occasion when you could conscientiously 
state that I had deserved it. Pray keep 
it still, for I am certain that you will 
some day, soon or late, find an occasion 
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generously to confess that you have 
erred, and crown me with it as my right- 
ful desert.” 

A great audience gathered in the 
C hicago theatre to witness the first repre- 
sentation of “ A Marriage of the Period.” 
Never before had Ursula found herself 
really nervous. With great speed and 
thorough perfection she had mastered ail 
her lines. But there were scenes in the 
play that almost terrified her. Could 
she possibly deal with their bold declara- 
tions, their unflinching exposition of 
moral connubial rights ? For the first 
time she felt tremulous in the presence of 
a part where no traditions could aid her, 
and a part heavily overshadowed by the 
spell of recent critical assault and rout. 

Plaudits greeted her entrance. The 
play (a translation and adaptation of 
something which had lately thralled Paris) 
at once interested if it did not charm. 
The one dominating character was that 
which Ursula impersonated. Seldom had 
there been given to an actress more rich 
possibility of making a grand coup. 

And this time Ursula distinetly did 
not fail. Not that her achievement was 
thought by any means phenomenal. She 
had scandalized the conservative element 
at the end of the second act, and it must 
be recorded that she had not in any way 
delighted an element more liberal. Still, 
she “had managed to rouse a definite re- 
active feeling in her favor. At the final 
falling of the curtain there was no doubt 
that she had succeeded in a age 
No enthusiasm had been paid wet ut 
several unquestionable “calls” had oe- 
curred. The night was one most pleas- 
iwably different from all which had pre- 
ceded it. She went to bed feeling that 
way, after a little stimulating chat with 
Dashwood. 

“T am certain,” 


were his parting words 
to her, “that you have at last begun te 


force upon them the fact of your great- 
ness.” 

This was indeed golden news to dream 
upon. But the morrow brought its : hill. 
Two or three newspapers cried her down 
as a wretchedly bad actress who had 
tried to disgust the public into patron- 
izing her by means of an atrocious sly evil 
play. Other sheets were far more lenient. 
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They nearly all pooh-poohed the drama 
as poisonous and unhealthy, but with 
scarcely an exception they evinced sur- 
prise at the merit of Mrs. Barclay Suy- 
dam. All the praise Ursula received 
was delivered as if in wonderment that 
she should be worthy of any praise at all. 
“Everything considered, she did fairly 
well,” or “ Having heard of her incom- 
petence, we met with quite an agreeable 
shock,” or “To our astonishment she was 
not the weak amateur we 
had been taught to expect” — 
these and like sentences of 
left-handed laudation stood 
for the whole gist and trend 
of the new reviewers’ dicta. 

“The play is in for a run,” 
Dashwood said to her when 
they again met. “The box- 
office proves it. You should 
surely be gratified; you’ve 
dragged from the critics a 
churlish yet positive contra- 
diction, of former diatribes. 
We shall play our two weeks 
here with very different re- 
ceipts from those reported by 
Prendergast.” 

Ursula felt cheered, though 
she had hoped for heartier 
welcome. As nights ran on, 
the financial proofs of popu- 
larity slackened and dwin- 
dled. Still, they had not 
lapsed into nullity; if the peo- 
ple did not come in throngs 
they nevertheless came; there 
was no incentive “to make 
new time” with the Chicago 
lessor, but there was every 
reason to go on and try Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, and other populous 
places. 

If this had been all, Ursula would 
have tingled with happy and_ hopeful 
thrills, her faith in her own powers being 
so fed by internal fire that slight outer 
warmth was needed to satisfy it. But the 
picture of her new partial conquest had, 
0 to speak, a gloomier side. Her recent 
altered association with Gabriel Dash- 
wood had roused scandal, as we know. 
But a “ Marriage of the Period ” spurred 
countless journalistic pens into pompous 
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invective. The harsh and hateful things 
that were written might have filled 
volumes. There were certain scribes who 
dissertated upon Ursula as one of the 
most iniquitous of women. She had 
abandoned, they claimed, her husband 
and child that she might parade on the 
boards of theatres a shameless intimacy. 
And if only she had chosen a decent 
play! These ethical castigators were 
meanwhile forgetting that she had _pre- 


‘If art did not call me from your side.” 


sented two entirely decent plays during 
previous weeks. 

When they got to Cincinnati the cal- 
umnies were rattling about their ears like 


bullets on a battlefield. All Ursula’s 
hardihood was called forth. She wrote 
to one of the local journals, asserting her 
absolute innocence, and expressing a hope 
that the townsfolk among whom she had 
entered would help to shield her against 
injustice. The letter was impulsively 
composed and sent by her, without taking 
any counsel from Dashwood. It was 
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folly, and she soon had cause to realize 
this. The spirit of the communication 
was wholly misinterpreted, as she might 
have felt sure would happen if she had 
been less youthful and more worldly-wise. 
There in Cincinnati a clamor was raised 
against her for having strained vulgarly 
to advertise herself. On the night of her 
first performance two evening papers had 
appeared with editorials flamboyantly 
malevolent. These did not assist her to 
play better, and their accent of contempt 
was by no means aidful in the filling of 
seats. On seeing her letter, Gabriel 
Dashwood came to her with fervent ex- 
postulations. 

“What have you done?” he said, most 
rebukingly. She had never seen him so 
stern, so arraigning. 

“ You mean, of course, the letter.” 

“Yes, yes. Why did you not tell me 
that you meditated so imprudent a step?” 

“T did not meditate the step; I took 
it.’ Her eyes filled with tears, and she 
made a piteous gesture with both uplifted 
hands. “ Was it so very dreadful ?” 

Instantly his face softened. “No,” he 


returned, quite harshly, but with an odd, 
sidelong turn of his dark, handsome head, 
as though he were addressing some shad- 


owy detractor at his elbow. “ This devil- 
ish feeling has become unleashed against 
us, that’s all. Your letter did not pla- 
cate it; you meant splendidly, of course.” 
To her amazement his big frame showed 
unnerved tremors. “Oh,” he suddenly 
exclaimed, with a kind of feminine plain- 
tiveness that would have appealed to her 
far less if it had sprung from a man not 
usually so well-poised and so full of evi- 
dent hardy self-governance, “ I am deeply 
sorry that you should be made to suffer 
in this odious way!” 

That glimpse of weakness in him seemed 
to give her freshened strength. She felt, 
in reality, very grateful to him for what 
she believed his spontaneous and disinter- 
ested offers of kindness. If he had seen 
into her inmost soul at that moment he 
would have discovered there nothing ex- 
cept guileless loyalty to him for his un- 
shattered devotion to what she now firmly 
believed her scorned and outraged genius. 

“T do not suffer,” she said, tenderly, 
“half as much as I might suffer if I had 
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not so perfect and sincere a friend as you 
have proved yourself.” 

His dusky and vivid eyes dwelt linger- 
ingly on her face. They were alone to- 
gether in a plain, dull little hotel sitting. 
room. Suddenly something appeared to 
displease and hurt her. She rose, saying, 
“Tt is almost time for me to think of the 
theatre again.” 

He rose, too, at this point, and stretched 
forth one hand with pleading eagerness. 

“Somehow you are vexed.” 

“No,” she answered, letting him take 
her hand, while the faint frown left her 
brows. And then, smiling with great 
brightness, “A curious fancy crossed my 
mind,” she added, “but only for an in- 
stant. It is gone now.” She withdrew 
her hand. 

“Was it this that annoyed you?” he 
asked. 

“Yes—and no. I prefer not to think 
of it again.” She looked very steadily 
into his eyes as she went on. “I prefer 
not to think of but one thing, just now— 
that I owe you a large and unforgettable 
debt. Some women might shrink from 
you after being brought to confront these 
horrible falsehoods; but I have no such 
weak timidity. We are more than merely 
friends; we are fellow-artists. You, as 
an artist, are finer and higher than I once 
believed. Your faith in my powers [ al- 
ready know; you have shown it both by 
words and deeds. Our aim is therefore 
mutual. Let us despise all trivial out- 
cries of a gross and defaming sort. Per- 
haps at some future day you will find 
your richest reward in having striven to 
crown me with the honor and celebrity 
you have so often assured me I deserve.” 

Dashwood inelined his head, as though 
reverentially. If a sense of this woman’s 
dauntless and unperishing egotism beset 
him, he gave no sign of having been thus 
convinced. Or was it that Ursula, in 
whatever mood he beheld her, at ail times 
appealed to him as equally captivating, 
since lovers are proverbially the worst of 
critics ? 

Their Cincinnati engagement proved a 
sinister success. Monetary returns hada 
hopeful air at its end. Then they went 
to other places, and did fairly well, or 
somewhat badly, as weeks glided on. All 








''This is the last scene.’ 
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this time they played in one piece, and 
Ursula, who knew nothing of business and 
hated to concern herself with its details, 
got to feel, for some reason, that they were 
reaping substantial if not affluent receipts. 
Their notoriety had now quite died away, 
but no better sort of publicity had sue- 
ceeded it. In St. Louis the criticisms 
had been slighting, though not abusive. 
Elsewhere an apathetic disregard had 
met them. At last a deadly weariness 
began to creep over Ursula. For the 
first time itentered her soul that perhaps, 
after all, she was not the great “ artist” 
she had thought herself. Gabriel Dash- 
wood was, meanwhile, the ideal of gentle 
and respectful devotion. But she saw 
that he, too, had become depressed and 
anxious, As the distance widened be- 
tween herself and home, letters of course 
reached her less frequently. By de- 
grees it dawned upon her that fewer 
were being written. Those from Bar- 
clay were brief and constrained; her 


mother now never wrote at all; Cousin 
Adeline sent kindly and cordial epistles, 
ach of which had for its recipient the 


artificial ring of text constructed to hide 
far more than it expressed. Haughtily 
disdainful of those past evil reports, Ur- 
sula had condescended merely to state 
regarding them that their meanness and 
cowardice were beneath her refutation. 
A final journey of several hundred miles 
to San Francisco left her very tired and 
despondent. She had never liked any 
of the members of her company except 
Dashwood, finding them all persons of a 
coarser grade than herself, and uncon- 
genial through causes which inferior tastes 
and purposes could alone properly ex- 
plain. Rut she had not been arrogant 
toward them; she had repeatedly sought 
to unbend and force herself downward 
upon a level with their sympathies and 
thoughts. This very effort had sueceeded 
ill, beeause she lacked both the art and 
experience to conceal it. Illness now 
gave her a sort of physical yearning for 
the companionship of her sex, and yet she 
felt as if some fairy had drawn round her 
a little magic circle of solitude. 

As they neared San Francisco her 
nervous exhaustion took suddenly a new 
form. One day it seemed to her, in a 
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trice, as if the car windows were all dane- 
ing together a sort of impish jig. She 
was horrified at the thought of dying so 
far away from home, and for quite a 
little while she believed that her torments 
would end but in one way. Still she 
kept resolutely silent regarding her fears. 
The female members of the company were 
so kind and careful after the collapse 
came, that later she looked upon them 
and treated them almost as altered he- 
ings. Pain and distress are the most 
democratic foes of class-feeling; in the 
air of suffering humanity may flower, but 
‘aste-prejudice is sure to fade there. 

“ Home.” That word had a new mean- 
ing now; she had always been so free 
from bodily ailment, that except at the 
time of her child’s birth she had hardly 
known a week of real illness. Now her 
disappointment loomed larger and blacker 
because of jarred nerves and fatigued 
vitality. Thinking of husband, child 
and mother, she had always told herself 
that she would soon return to them as a 
victress of adverse fortune, and had per- 
mitted that word “soon” to stand for a 
big mist-like volume of vague expectancy. 
She had never cast off domestic ties; 
they had possessed for her a power of 
elasticity which she had chosen, however 
obstinately, to employ. Art had seemed 
to call her, and she had obeyed the sum- 
mons; it had sounded with an imperative 
sweetness. Now a falsetto discord re- 
placed the duleet tones. What if it 
were true that she had been duped by an 
illusion? To aspire was not to achieve. 
Self-confidence and success were not in- 
variably born twins. These reflections 
pricked and stung her as the train swept 
westward, and she either lay feeble in 
her bed or sat up propped by pillows. 
But as the end of the journey was 
reached she grew stronger and far more 
cheerful. Dashwood had been all sym- 
pathy and benignance. “ Oh, it delights 
me so,” she said to him, a short time bhe- 
fore their arrival, “that I am not to tax 
anyone’s goodness any more and to leave 
the cars nearly as well as when I entered 
them.” 

It was perfect weather on this lovely 
Californian coast. Much of her depre=*!on 
had vanished. She felt strong and well 
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after a long sleep in comfortable hotel- 
quarters. A new day surely had dawned 


for her. She looked with hopeful joy at 
the deep, rich blue sky, and inhaled with 
quiet ecstasy the exhilarant breezes of 
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should make a great deal of money and 
go back to use it” (now again spoke the 
old inextinguishable passion) “in fresh 
efforts, fresh struggles, there where fame, 
once won, lives and thrives.” 


Ursula returns 


early summer. “I shall play better 
here,” she thought. “What if I should 
fin| at last my first real goal of triumph 
in this enchanting land? What if I 


mental 
encounter rude disarray. 
wood came to her and told her torment- 


But more hours this 
was destined to 


Gabriel Dash- 


within a few 
rehabilitation 
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ing things. The manager of the theatre 
at which they had expected to perform 
had thrown them over, coolly engaging 
with a burlesque company and stating 
that he had signed no contract with 
Dashwood, that he had merely agreed by 
letter “in a general way” to let “A 
Marriage of the Period” be played with- 
in his walls, and that having recently 
found out “there wasn’t much money in 
the thing anyhow,” he had determined 
“to do something else.” 

“He has behaved like the 
cads,” Gabriel Dashwood finished ; 
his trickery must be borne.” 

“Still,” said Ursula, “there are other 
theatres. Of course there must be.” 

“There are two or three small and 
very vulgar ones whic h it would be mad- 
ness for us to play in.” 

She gave a dreary, bitter ery. “ You 
don’t mean "that all the nicer ones have 
refused us?” 

“They simply cannot take us,” 
turned, in sombre undertone. 

She sat and stared at him with hands 
dropped helplessly in her lap, and cheeks 
that whitened before his own wistful and 
pe rturbed gaze. 

“Cannot take 
peated. 

“Not for months, at least ; 
all promised to other companies a long 
time ahead.” After a pause he added, 
still speaking with gloom and almost be- 
low his breath: “I’m not sure if in any 
‘ase they would take us. No one, some- 
how, seemed to want us. I saw that. 
I’ve been everywhere. It’s horribly hard 
but it’s true.” 

She rose from her chair with hands 
knotted nervously together. “Oh, this 
is failure!” she cried. Then, seeing his 
dejected air, a pang of purely unselfish 
compassion smote her. “ But I must not 
be too sorry for myself,” she went on, 
with a smile strained and wan; “I must 
remember that you, too, are keenly feel- 
ing this blow.” 

The words had hardly left her lips 
when he came hurrying toward her. 

“Do you pity me, then?” he asked, 
with tremors at once so marked and sig- 
nificant that she shrank from him on the 
instant. “I wish with all my soul, 


worst of 
“but 


he re- 


us?” she slowly re- 
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Ursula Suydam, that you could and 
would do more! 1 

“No, no,” she faltered, unde rstanding 
per fectly now. 

“You’ve seen—you’ve guessed—it can’t 

have gone on escaping you all these weeks 
and weeks,” he tumultuously pursued, 
“I’m willing to be your slave. I love 
you so that I will work at the commonest 
tasks to kee ‘p you near me; to have you 
care for me with the palest reflection of 
my worship for yourself. It is worship, 
Ursula—there’s no other word. I’m not 
a bad man; my whole fault, if fault it 
be, lies in the fact of my not having 
crushed this adoration down. I might 
have done so if you had not seemed to 
encourage—no, no; that’s not my mean- 
ing. Forgive me—I se “arcely know 
whether I speak in actuality or in dream. 
And I’ve dreamed so long—I’ve hoped 
so long! And often you were gracious. 
Often, Ursula, you 

He came to asudden pause. Her face 
was like snow; her eyes had grown ice. 
She had moved, while still facing him, 
toward the deer of her bed-chambe or, and 
had clutched its knob, pushing it ajar 
with backward hand. Then huskily she 
broke the silence. , 

“This is the last scene in which we shall 
ever play together, Mr. Dashwood. I 
haven’t many lines to speak in it, but 
their meaning is very clear. Inall those 
weeks of which you’ve reminded me, when 
our names were being slanderously coup- 
led together, you must have studied me 
ill if you failed to find out that I was an 
honest woman. I can’t admire you for 
the mistake you have made, though here- 
after I may _try to be merciful and not 
despise you.’ 

She turned with great swiftness then, 
and disappeared, closing the door behind 
her. The next moment, while he stood 
there in his excitement and desolation, a 
sound reached him, faint yet harsh, like 
that of a key being turned in its lock. 


XII. 


AFTERWARD, all the rest of this day 


r, when 


seemed visionary and unreal to he 
She 


memory made efforts to deal with it. 
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had now but one purpose—to get away, 
to fly eastward, homeward. 

She planned a secret departure, dread- 
ing that she might not be able to carry it 
out. Her own voice, as she conferred 
with the proprietors and servants of the 
hotel, sounded to her own ears hollow 
and strange. In the last western town 
they visited her maid had been impru- 
dent, and she had discharged her. She 
deeply regretted this now, for it was a 
tremendous journey to make quite alone. 
Still, she might not have had the money 
for both; she did not know just how much 
money she had altogether; when she tried 
to count it her head throbbed and grew 
dizzy. But there was enough to take her 
back to New York—she felt sure of that. 
He owed her more; but he could keep 
it, Anything rather than speak with 
him, look at him again. When actually 


she had got on the train and was conscious 
that its wheels were moving beneath her, 
she grew amazed at her own success. She 
endeavored to think it all over—just 
how she had managed to slip away with 
this extraordinary silence—but that queer 


trouble came back into her head, and she 
fell asleep. 

When she awoke it was early dusk and 
the electrics had begun to shine from the 
ceiling of the sumptuous car. Her head 
ached terribly, and there came over her 
the agonizing fear of the endless trans- 
continental journey she must make. As 
she looked out of the window she saw a 
half-moon beaming like a huge cloven 
crystal from the purplish dusk of the 
heaven. “I am following you, I am fol- 
lowing you,” the half-moon said to her, or 
seemed to say. Then it had the air of 
making exquisite chiar’oscuro pictures, just 
to please her and no one else—ebon sweeps 
of pine, with their fringy summits delicate 
as lace-work against a weird lit sky; the 
silvery flash of a stream, glimpsed for a 
second, with a black willow bending over 
it, like a mourner above some dear one’s 
dying smile; a breadth of lordly river, 
glittering blandly between its bosky 
banks; a phantom orchard, sloping to- 
ward a phantom lake; and once a grave- 
yard, with its pale slabs gleaming so close 
to an opaque forest that you might fancy 
the ghosts getting up o’ nights and going 
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out of their graves to wander beneath its 
tangled roofages, among its arboreal col- 
onnades. 

The life on these wondrous new rail- 
ways in many respects resembles life at 
one of our best stationary hotels. The 
attendant came to ask Ursula if she would 
dine, but only the feeblest refreshment 
was possible to her. Soon she lay down 
and slept a fitful and nightmarish sleep. 
Then, confronted by the dawn of another 
day, and feeling more composed and less 
tortured by headache, she got to know a 
few travelling-companions of her own sex. 
These, having become aware of her drastic 
pain, were good and kind to her. After- 
ward, when she felt a little stronger and 
better, she discovered that one or two of 
them were unwell, indeed, seriously ailing. 
This brought out her own humane im- 
pulses, and hence a little clique of socia- 
bility was established. After a while she 
told her name, but she gently vetoed any 
reference to what it might mean for the 
great modern reigning world of gossip 
and discussion. In spite of all reluctance 
she became a celebrity within this limited 
area of a swift-sped drawing-room car. 
But ah, she told herself, such a celebrity ! 
A valkyr with shattered shield and broken 
spear! No words of this import escaped 
her, but their import would often echo 
through her brain. 

The journey at times tortured her. The 
Alkali Plains were a misery she had not 
appreciated before. Ennui and self-con- 
tempt were her bondsfolk and her bed- 
fellows. The entire folly of the past few 
years mercilessly unrolled itself before her 
mental sight. Day after day the clamors 
of the speeding train became vocal, and 
cried to her torturing rebukes. “Did she 
love her husband?” these clamors asked 
her. “ Did she love her boy ?” they iter- 
ated. 

“ Have I not loved them both?” her 
spirit wildly and silently answered. The 
spectacular beauties and grandeurs which 
were revealed to her in panoramic effect 
from the windows of the rushing cars had 
strange tricks of answering and denying 
these desperate queries. As the train 
passed the Rocky Mountains, with their 
sublime snow-peaks and their rugged 
mysteries of acclivity and declension, a 
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symbol of Barclay touched her there in 
terms of high-mindedness and _ patience. 
Then succeeded meadowy intervals that 
made her, somehow, recall her child. 
Afterward the landscape became merely 
pastoral. Once or twice the nights were 
cloudful, and then she missed the moon. 
She missed it, not solely because of the 
lovely views and vistas it had made, but 
because of girlish memories its greatening 
dise aroused. Once, as a maiden, it had 
beamed so lovingly upon her, freed from 
the faintest ambitious longing! 

And now?—What a monstrous par- 
ody on wifehood and motherhood she had 
become. Ah, she realized at last her 
wretched folly. Ambition, that had 
beamed upon her like a beckoning god- 
dess, was now the phantom of a wrinkled 
crone. Its lips of bloom, that had spoken 
such luring phrases, had now shrivelled 
into repugnance. She perceived, with an 
almost maddening poignancy, how ambi- 
tion had mastered and misled her. Hours 
of hideous remorse succeeded the physical 
misery that she had endured. At times 
it seemed to her that she must be threat- 
ened with dementia, so horribly did self- 
reproach wreak upon her its torments. 
Outside of all this craze for the stage, her 
nature, as she now realized, had been nor- 
mal enough,—wifely, motherly, _ filial. 
There were moments when she felt like 
one awakening from the torpors and ter- 
rors of hallucination. Had she ever loved 
her husband? Yes, but she had loved 
more that belief in the chimera of her own 
genius. This had superseded everything. 
And how it had lied to her!’ What brass 
had been its gold, what paste its diamonds, 
what wax its pearls! Cousin Adeline had 
long ago seen the truth, but how would 
she argue away that madness given of the 
gods to one whom they would destroy ? 

She grew by degrees calmer, more set- 
tledly forlorn, more stolidly and coldly 
repentant. This was but natural, for the 
first wild sorrow of storm and shame had 
wept and shuddered itself away. But at 
Chicago a stern shock awaited her. 
Resting there for one night, she glanced 
into a newspaper and her eyes lit almost 
immediately on an article which seemed 
to exhale noisome odors from the sheet on 
which it was printed. It was headed in 


large letters, “Will He Divorce Her?” 
and it pretended to know why the ques- 
tion should be affirmatively answered, 
“He” was Barclay Suydam, and his 
wife’s desertion of him and brazen asso- 
ciation with Gabriel Dashwood were de- 
scribed in terms of excessive scorn. Un- 
doubtedly, it went on to state, Mr. Suydam 
would soon take measures to procure a 
divorce, and there was very strong chance 
that his daring young wife would not 
presume to offer the faintest opposition. 

Ursula was just in the sensitive state 
to accept all this for veracious tidings. 
And the thought of how fearful a punish- 
ment awaited her made the rest of her 
trip a worse horror than had been its 
earlier part. Meanwhile the weather 
continued mockingly beautiful. Night 
by night the growing moon would shine 
through her window with livelier bril- 
liance. There seemed a sweet and mys- 
tic welcome in its augment. “The only 
welcome I will get,” she thought, with a 
knot in her throat and a mist in her eyes, 
“except Cousin Adeline’s. Her love, I 
know, is unalienable. I suppose my 
mother will absolutely side with him.” 

At last the great journey drew toward 
its end. She would reach New York, 
they told her, by about ten that evening. 
She knew that Madame Ardavani would 
most probably be out of town—at Elm- 
land, doubtless, with her mother and 
Schuyler and Barclay. She would go to 
some quiet hotel—she had decided upon 
the Westminister, in Irving Place—and 
thence she would put forth efforts to have 
Cousin Adeline come to her. 

The last night was one of that enchant- 
ing sort which our rather churlish Amer- 
ican summer, here in the east, rarely 
permits us to enjoy. So late in the sea- 
son enervating heat might have been 
expected, but instead of this the cool 
breeze blew so freshly over dark expanses 
of moonlit country that the windows of 
the car had to be shut. Despite all her 
past despair, hope had begun to rise again 
in her soul. When everything was said, 
she had erred insensately. But of that 
dark asserted sin she had been guiltless. 
Would not Barclay believe in her inno- 
cence? Would he not so believe when 
she told him that the purity of her 
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womanhood was unblemished as on the 
day he had seen her last? Perhaps the 
newspaper article had quite falsified his 
attitude. Through the dust-mist, as it 
were, of her demolished vanity and am- 
bition, his presence loomed to her imagi- 
nation and memory monumentally high 
and chaste. What might not such aman 
do? Harsh bereavement had left him so 
secure and stately that possibly complete 
pardon might not be difficult for him to 
compass. Great spirits forgive more 
easily than small ones. And his (ah, 
how distinctly she perceived it, now, in 
her humiliation!) was a spirit dowered 
with surpassing greatness. 

It had got to be nearly nine o’clock. 
The train was dashing along at extreme 
speed. She had tried to read a novel, 
recently bought, and had failed to find it 
interesting. She let it drop into her lap 
and turned her eyes toward the wide 
square of glass at her side. How lovely 
and lustrous the night was, and how the 
shadowy landscape, below a sky of tran- 
quil splendor, leapt from one to another 
drowsy pictorial phase! Suddenly she 


saw a bridge spanning an argent stream, 
and gave a quick little sigh of recogni- 


tion. They were sweeping through the 
green environs of Elmland. As the 
merest child she had once gone with her 
nurse to fish in that very stream, and 
with a bent pin and a worm had caught 
‘ what then had seemed to her so monstrous 
a fish. Yes, it was the same dear old 
part of Westchester where such halcyon 
summers had been passed. Her eyes 
grew hazed as she peered through the 
pane. And then, with appalling abrupt- 
hess, came a crash, a sense of being hurled 
backward, a sense of being hurled side- 
ways, and finally a consciousness that the 
car was being dragged onward in some 
dread, jerky, half over-toppled way, 
fraught with imminent death. 

After a few seconds that were packed 
with the anguish of hours, all movement 
ceased. The lights had gone out; the 
car was filled with groans and shrieks. 
Ursula had clutched the velvet back of a 
seat; it seemed strange to her that she 
should have kept unscathed; every new 
instant she expected some ravaging pain 
to tell her that she was wrong and had 
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been awfully hurt. But no; she was 
free to seek the door, and this she soon 
did. Others were seeking it, too, in the 
spectral moonlight. It was all a splintery 
wreck, and yet somehow she pushed and 
clambered past it, to find herself on the 
ground far sooner than she had expected, 
girt with a tumult of brakemen and ex- 
cited fellow-passengers. For a good 
while she stood a little aloof, asking no 
questions, but listening to what the frenzy 
of commingled cries told her. At length 
a kind of peace ensued, and it had be- 
come plain that although the accident 
might have been ghastly, no lives were 
lost and few persons were more than 
slightly injured. But the delay was in- 
calculable. People who had shouted a 
little while ago in the terror of death 
now began to grumble at the prospect of 
not reaching their journey’s end for hours 
to come. 

Ursula at length turned and surveyed 
the calm, moon-bathed country where it 
glimmered on her side of the dark-clogged 
track. A road that she recognized with 
a thrill wound off into a cluster of grace- 
ful maples. The brightness of the night 
made her certain that she was scarcely a 
mile from Elmland. 

She moved slowly along the familiar 
road, and after a walk of perkaps five 
minutes or more, quietly halted. 

No doubt they were all there. 
she go to them? 
why not take it ? 

After that she went resolutely onward. 
The thought of how she was about to act 
perturbed her more than the calamity 
had done. “ At least I am sure of Cousin 
Adeline,” she kept saying to herself. 
“Though the other two turn their faces 
against me, believing the worst about 
me, I am sure of her charity, her sup- 
port.” 

When she had rounded the bend in the 
road that led to the main Elmland gate- 
way, she felt her heart beating with such 
a violence that she was forced to clutch a 
slender tree and lean against it for sev- 
eral minutes. But soon a relative com- 
posure returned to her. She advanced 
toward the gate, felt for its iron hinge, 
unclasped this, and entered the grounds. 
They were not much changed. How 


Should 
The chance had come; 
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often in girlish nights of the past she had 
seen them look just as now! A trick of 
the moonlight among the tree boughs 
made her fancy that she saw her dead 
father coming toward her, with his 
debonair smile and easy-swinging walk, 
just as if she had staid late on some 
stroll about the grounds and had gone to 
seek her. How swiftly that illusion fled, 
and yet it left her staggering a little, 
with eyes blinded by tears. 

Barclay had bought the old place 
back. It had been so good of him. 
Dare she go any further? Had she any 
right to go? Was he not merciless 
against her, now, at last? Ah, here was 
the little summer-house on the knoll of 
syringas and firs, and yonder loomed the 
two lovely old door-yard elms, a cathe- 
dral of trees, with their minsters and 
cloisters of murmurous leaves. 

It was only a step, now, to the great 
vine-clad piazza. Were they sitting out 
there, and hence would they perchance 
discern her? No, the night was most 
probably too cool; they would doubtless 
be indoors. Presently she perceived that 
How dis- 


the piazza was indeed empty. 
tressing if some servant should see her 
and take her for a tramp, even a thief! 
From the west room, her father’s old 
library, quite a strong light was glimmer- 


ing. She drew nearer, and at last saw 
clearly into this room. 

Barclay sat there, reading at a table 
beside a lamp. And close to his elbow, 
nestled among cushions in a huge easy- 
chair, slept a gold-haired child. 

“It is my boy,” she whispered broken- 
ly in the gloom. “It is the child I de- 
serted. It is little Schuyler. How beauti- 
ful he has grown!” 

The lamplight, falling upon him like a 
carecs, made plain the tinted oval of his 
face and the contour of a chubby, naked, 
unflung leg. He held a toy in one tiny 
hand, the dimples of whose knuckles 
could easily be divined if not detected. 

Barclay in another moment laid down 
his book and approached the child, stand- 
ing and gazing at the sweet picture he 
made. This man, still young, had been 
aged before his time. The watcher saw 
that now, in streaks of silver at his tem- 
ples, in unwonted pallor and repression 
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about the lines of mouth and cheeks, and 
more than all, in a slight, pathetic stoop 
of the figure, markedly apparent as it 
rose distinct against a strong-illumined 
background. 

Quite soon a woman appeared; she 
was a new servant, evidently little Schuy- 
ler’s nurse. Barclay leaned down and 
kissed his boy, and then lifted him in 
his arms, giving him to the woman. 
Schuyler did not wake; he was borne 
away sleeping. The little painted toy 
had fallen on a rug of white lamb’s-wool, 
Barclay perceived it and picked it up, 
gazing at it for a moment, and then, with 
fondly tell-tale carefulness, dropping it 
on the table near his own empty chair. 
Before long he reseated himself in this 
same chair, and made a movement as 
if again to take up his book. But he 
did not do so. Instead, he leaned far 
backward and seemed wearily, yet some- 
how patiently, to stare at nothingness. 

“Dare I do it?” thought Ursula. 

The piazza steps were not far away. 
Her heart began to throb again as she 
ascended them, and she paused midway. 

She could no longer see Barclay, but 
his image dwelt so perfectly in her brain 
that its appeal was still tremendously 
potent. She thought, “If he would just 
sit there like that and not stir, while I 
went up to him and begged him to for- 
give me!” 

Then she recalled the other sort of un- 
faithful creature that he might believe 
her capable of being, and a passionate 
pulse of revolt passed through her, steady- 
ing the flutter of her nerves. No, she 
would never ask him to pardon a belief 
or suspicion of that kind! 

Strengthened by this new mood, be- 
cause it had reminded her of a larger in- 
nocence sweeping away beyond the black- 
ness of her real and still regnant fault, 
she gained the piazza and glided to the 
broad open window. 

It was “do or die” with her, then. 
She felt that if she should hesitate she 
would soon fly back to the belated train. 
Turning cold in all her flesh, and know- 
ing that her steps were uncertain, she 
moved straight across the threshold of 
the window. 

He seemed to hear some sort of sound, 
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audible amid the intense stillness of the 
summer night. He straightened himself 
in his chair and turned his eyes toward 
the window, though not at all with a 
startled air. For the new-comer had not 
made half so much noise as did the big, 
suicidal moth which had just begun to 
flap and girate about the brilliant lamp. 

“ Barclay!” 

He rose, then, seeing her. She fancied 
that his face turned much paler, but she 
was not sure. Hedid not tremble in the 
least; both his hands fell down to his 
sides and staid there. She drew nearer 
to him; she wanted to see his face fuller ; 
the light, being in its rear, made its 
features too vague. Suddenly she became 
aware that a great flash of gladness had 
filled it. This gave her courage to speak, 
which she did with much speed. 

“T was coming on to New York ina 
night train when an accident happened. 
It was hardly a mile away, at the old 
Lapsley road, which crosses the track not 
far from the station. The night was very 
bright ; I wasn’t hurt ; I thought I might 
walk here. But if you don’t want to 
give me shelter, say so, and I'll go. 
There are people near by who will keep 
me for a night if the train has gone on. 
Keep me for a night, and afterward 
’1]——” 

“Shelter ? 


And for a night, Ursula? 
What are you saying?” 

He hurried toward her with uplifted 
arms, but she shrank back. 


“No, no! You saw those horrible 
things they wrote of me.” 

His face clouded, saddened, but no 
trace of sternness touched it. “Of course 
Isaw them. They gave me great pain.” 
He silently, though quite unconsciously, 
drew himself up. “They were lies, of 
course. You could not stoop like that. 
I never doubted that you could not. I 
have suffered very much, Ursula—you 
have made me suffer, poor, wilful, foolish, 
ambition-crazed child that you hav e been! 
But your honor—that to me is untarnish- 
able.’ And then, with a gentle simplic- 
ity of query which at once struck her as 
childlike and yet very grand, he added: 
“Why should you even dream that I 
could possibly think otherwise? 


“Oh, Barclay,” she faltered, “do you 
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mean what you are saying? I—I read, 
somewhere, not long since, that you were 
seeking a divorce from me——” 

“A divorce? I?” 

“And you remember how I once 
almost dared you, in my folly, to seek 
one? Ispoke like that in his presence— 
the presence of the man they have openly 
called my lover.” She brushed back the 
tumbled hair from her forehead, and 
searched his features with a dubious yet 
pleading wildness. 

“You can’t be so good and grand as 
this,” she pursued. “It must be some 
réle, some ruse. Ah, there I insult 
you,” she broke off with the chill ghost 
of a laugh, “do I not? But good heav- 
ens! have I not insulted you far worse 
in other ways and at other times? Have 
I not dragged your name down into the 
mire of public scoff and jest? And now 
that I have failed, now that [I’ve no more 
vanities left me to strut in, now that the 
pride for which I flung away your love 
and guardianship has turned ashes and 
dust, I have dared to come to you under 
your roof. And you look at me with— 
with kindness, Barclay ” She reeled 
a little, and put both hands to her heart. 
And then, awed by his eyes, his smile, 
with voice sunk too low for him to hear 
its words, “Is he a man,” she gasped, “or 
is he a god?” 

Another moment, and he had shot up 
to her, and with tender violence had 
caught her and clasped her in his arms. 
Resonant, sweet and strangely tranquil 
sounded his tones, close to her ear. 

“Ursula, in one way I have never 
doubted you. That is enough. I have 
read your spirit better than you have 
read mine. I knew that your mind and 
heart were both in the spell of a sort of 
sorcery. But I could not love you less 
on this account; there were even times 
when I loved you still more. Some hearts 
are made thus; constancy gives them 
strength, as if a flower should thrive on 
its own perfume. You seem very 
tired and troubled, and you need rest, I 
am sure. I will not say that here you 
are welcome to it now and always, for 
when you come to any home that is mine 
you come also to a home that is yours— 
yours, mine and our child’s, in one. Not 
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very long ago you dwelt here at Elmland 
as a girl, and you have told me that your 
days were most happy here. My love, 
my treasured and unforgotten wife”? (now 
he kissed her full on the lips, while she 
felt two great, warm tears fall upon her 
face), “1 do so hope that you may have 
many days, here and elsewhere, in store 
for you, that will be happier still!” 

Ursula lifted to him her swimming eyes. 
And in that one supreme instant she 
seemed to explore the amplitude and 
sanctity of a soul faithful as it was heroic, 
forgiving as it was divine. 

* * sk oK x 

They staid at Elmland that year till 
far on into the autumn, a very contented 
family group, with Mrs. Broome, softened 
back from graceless austerities into all 
her old becoming suavity, and with Cousin 
Adeline a radiant incarnation of loving 
kindness and content. 

A certain day in early October chanced 
to be Ursula’s birthday. She received, 
before evening, three charming gifts, the 
first from Barclay, the second from her 
mother, and the third from little Schuy- 


A ROUND UNVARNISHED TALE. 


ler, who toddled up to her, bearing it, 
with a ludicrously sapient mien. 

She wondered somewhat that Cousin 
Adeline should have given her nothing. 
But later, when they chanced to be alone 
together, that gift also came. 

It was the laurel-wreath sent long ago 
by her fashionable admirer, Mrs. Bleecker 
Satterthwaite. It was faded and brittle 
now, but wore signs of having been care- 
fully pressed. 

“Do you remember,” said Cousin Ade- 
line, while she lightly rested it on the 
golden head so dear to her, “how you 
once asked me to keep this until you de- 
served it, and I answered that there 
were ways of deserving it apart from 
those of which you then thought?” 

“Yes,” Ursula smiled, though her eyes 
moistened. “ And you told me that such 
ways were those of being a true wife and 
a devoted mother.” Here she took off 
the wreath and touched it with her lips. 
“ Keep it longer,” she said, softly ; “the 
time has not yet come.” 

“Yes, yes,” persisted Cousin Adeline, 
with sunny positiveness. “The time has 
come, my darling. You deserve it now!” 


>] 


“MY HEART WAS A NUN’S HEART.” 


My brain was Fancy’s court, dearest, 
Till you came to be its guest; 
On all those delicate chambers 
Your image is impressed, 
And not a thought therein has birth 
But draws some virtue from your worth. 


My heart was a nun’s heart, dearest, 
That had never lost its snow, 
Till you brought the fire from heaven 
And taught my breast to glow. 
Shall not that heart your bond’s maid prove, 
Which first found life where it found love? 


Dora READ GOODALE. 
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OLD SUPERSTITIONS CONNECT- 
ED WITH PRECIOUS STONES. 


PERT MONG Eastern nations 
bm =), the amethyst was given 
as a warrant of abiding 
love and confidence, 
and while worn no 
power was believed 
able to weaken the 
trust thus sealed. But 
if lost or defaced, every sorrow 
or evil merited by broken 
faith or estranged affections 
might be looked for at any hour. 

The Persians manufactured drinking 
cups of amethyst, believing that no bev- 
erage drank from them could intoxicate, 
for whether as a cup, ring, bracelet or 
necklace, amethyst was supposed to be a 
certain protection from intemperance. 
But many of the Jewish Rabbis and 
medizeval writers denounced the ame- 
thyst, believing it brought the wearer 
wild and bewildering dreams. And yet, 
the amethyst was one of the twelve 
stones that adorned the high priest’s 
breastplate. 

Other nations believed the amethyst 
prevented bad dreams, sharpened the 
Wearer’s intellect, and a sure antidote 
against poison, intemperance and violent 
temper. 

From the dawn of Christianity the 
amethyst, with its royal purple or new 
wine color was held sacred as the emblem 
of the blood of Christ. On account of 
that superstition no bishop in the Roman 


Catholic church was allowed to perform 
official duties without wearing an ame- 
thyst ring. 

The amethyst was the “natal stone” 
of all born in November, and in early 
times was believed to propitiate good 
spirits and subdue all evil spirits. 

In the East the turquoise was believed 
to insure true love, and also insure all 
who wore it from every kind of con- 
tagion. Even now, not only in the East, 
but in Christian countries, many believe 
in this superstition. It was considered of 
priceless value and many strange and 
contradictory stories were told about it. 
An ancient writer says: 

“A relative of mine possessed a fine 
turquoise, which was considered an orna- 
ment of great value, and while he re- 
mained in health it was noted for its 
beauty and brilliancy. But the owner 
was seized with a malady of which he 
died. Immediately after his death the 
turquoise lost its lustre, was faded and 
withered in appearance, as if mourning 
for its master. 

After my friend’s death I intended to 
buy this ring, but the loss of beauty and 
lustre in the precious stone took from me 
all desire to own it, and it passed into 
other hands. But as soon as it was worn 
by its new master all its original beauty 
and brillianey returned.” 

I tell the tale as it was written. 
reader may judge for himself. 

The Arabians and Hebrews believe the 
carnelian will protect its wearer from the 
plague and will stop all profuse hemor- 
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rhages, and many Hebrews still use it 
from that. belief. 

The topaz was supposed to become in- 
stantly blurred if brought near any poi- 
sonous substance—that it would check 
the heat of boiling water, prevent bad 
dreams, calm the passions, and was, with 
all, a true emblem of fidelity and friend- 
ship—but that its power was governed 
by the moon—increasing or diminishing 
with that luminary. 

In the East the carbuncle, a deep red 
stone, with a shade of scarlet, was called 
“the flashing stone” or “thunder stone,” 
and the people believe it and the dia- 
mond dropped from the clouds in the 
flashes of lightning, during a thunder 
storm. They also believe that a huge 
carbuncle was suspended in the ark to 
give light to Noah and his family. 

The Brahmins still believe that the 
dwelling-place of the gods is illuminated 
by rubies, carbuncles and emeralds. 
They still wear the two first as amulets 
against plague, poison, sadness, evil 
thoughts and wicked spirits. 

In ancient times it was claimed that 
the Ten Commandments were written on 
tablets of sapphire, and that the magical 
power of this stone would break the spell 
of all enchantments, destroy any poison- 
ous creature it touches, preserve the sight, 
strengthen both soul and body, and ban- 
ish all impure and wicked thoughts. St. 
Jerome says “the sapphire secures favor 
with friends, pacifies enemies and releases 
its owner from captivity.” It is worn by 
the High Priest as emblematical of 
purity. The Hebrews claim that a pure 
sapphire is a transparent stone, as blue as 
the vault of heaven, but the Romans 
believed it mixed with gold. 

The bloodstone or heliotrope is credited 
with the same healing power as the jas- 
per. There is an ancient legend, that 
during the crucifixion the blood flowing 
from the wound given by the spear fell 
upon a dark green jasper lying at the 
foot of the cross, and transformed it into 
the bloodstone. Both stones were sup- 
posed to insure health and strength. 

The opal, one of the most beautiful of 
all precious stones, has an unusual 
amount of superstitions attached to it. 
Some think the ill luck, so largely attri- 
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buted to the opal, arises from Sir Walter 
Scott’s mention of it in “ Anne of Geier- 
stein,” and ascribing to it supernatural 
agency. Long after his novel was pub- 
lished, the belief of its evil influence was 
so strong that few were willing to wear 
opals. We think it more likely that he 
borrowed the old Eastern legends and 
wove them into his romance, and by so 
doing gave more effective interest to his 
work. 

The Eastern superstitions connected 
with the opal are innumerable, and 
mostly very dissimilar. Some _ believed 
it often changed from a brilliant lustre 
to a dull, smoky color, and that any such 
change was sure to bring misfortune. 
Others believed it did not bring trouble 
or misfortune, but only foreshadowed it. 

We know of an instance where a lady 
brought an elegant opal necklace, of most 
elaborate design, to a prominent jeweller, 
and wished to sell it. He attempted to 
dissuade her from what he considered 
great folly. The setting was out of style, 
and though very beautiful, he could give 
her very little for it. But she would 
not listen, said it was her bridal gift 
forty years ago, and she had had nothing 
but misfortune since the hour it came 
into her possession, and she would never 
take it away with her, no matter how 
little he gave her for it. We have 
never heard, if by disposing of her opals, 
she escaped subsequent misfortune. But 
we do know that the one into whose 
hands that necklace came had many 
years of happy life, with no misfortune 
that could be traced back to the beauti- 
ful opals. 

In the Eastern nations the opal is 
highly prized, and although many legends 
are associated with it, “ill luck ” or evil 
influence has never been attributed to it. 


“Grey years ago a man lived in the East 
Who did possess a ring, of worth immense, 
From a beloved hand. Opal the stone 
Which flashed a hundred bright and beaute- 

ous hues, 
And had the secret power to make beloved 
Of God and man, the one 
Who wore it in this faith and confidence.” 


The Chinese believe the pearl has many 


medicinal properties. The moonstone is 
” 
known by the name of “Ceylon Opal, 
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and is still highly valued, although not 
as much as in earlier days. 

Amber was, and is still supposed to 
protect from witchery and sorcery, and 
many, at the present time, have faith in 
its curative qualities in all catarrhal 
troubles. 

The Greeks believed that Phaeton’s 
sisters, after his death, lamented his loss 
so deeply, they were turned into poplar 
trees and their tears, flowing continually 
into the river where they stood, were 
congealed into amber. 

They also claim that coral was formed 
from the blood that dropped from the 
head of Medusa when Perseus hung it on 
the branches of a tree near the seashore. 
These drops, becoming hard, they say, 
were planted by the sea nymphs in the 
sea, and they grew up in branches, which 
slowly uniting, became the coral reefs. 

In those early ages coral was used 
medicinally as an astringent, and given 
to new born infants. It was also sup- 


posed to have the power to vanquish the 
devil, and destroy his snares if worn as 


an amulet. 

There were also many superstitions as 
to the way rings should be worn. Each 
finger had some sign attached to it, and 
if the caution was disregarded evil was 
sure to follow. 

The third finger of the left hand is 
now regarded as the wedding ring finger. 
The ancients believed that a nerve in 
that finger was intimately connected with 
the heart, and must, therefore, be set 
apart for this special honor. On the 
contrary, it has less independent arteries 
than either of the other fingers. That 
finger cannot be bent or straightened 
without, as you may observe, some motion 
or action of the fingers on either side; 
and, as if in compensation for this de- 
ficiency, it may have been chosen as the 
ring-finger. 

Mrs. Henry Warp BEECHER. 


WHY LOSE THE GRACIOUS ART 
OF LETTER-WRITING ? 


AMONG numerous other sins of which 
our untoward generation is guilty, it is 
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undoubtedly suffering the fine art of let- 
ter-writing to die out. 

We hurry and flurry through life at 
too dashing a pace to avail ourselves of 
its rarest privileges. We are becoming 
too impatient even for the mechanical 
labor of writing. We are bitten by the 
electric tarantula, and we must waltz not 
walk. One of these days we expect to be 
able to think into the mental ear of our 
absent friends. At the very least we dis- 
dain to stop short of the special tele- 
phone, and we are planning to invest in 
an improved phonograph and persuade 
our correspondents to procure its dupli- 
cate. Then we shall express our senti- 
ments freely and send the sheets on by 
pheumatic tube delivery. Go to! We 
cannot pause to write. 

Yet let us pause to think. Our days 
and weeks and years pass, but never 
come again; and psychographs are not 
on the market. We go and come, buy 
and sell, gain and lose, but if, with all 
our getting we fail to gain and hold true 
friendship, we are poor indeed. We need 
not delude ourselves with the notion that 
friendship will live and thrive on husks. 
Assurance, in one form or another, is its 
vital breath. The ninety-nine easy-going, 
nominal friendships may exist indefinite- 
ly after a fashion, being too automatic 
to require much sustenance. The hun- 
dredth, the rare and highly vitalized re- 
gard, exacts a ceaseless interchange with 
its object. 

Friends, so they be friends indeed, 
have much in common; perhaps not in 
material things, but surely in spiritual in- 
terests. If they have no message for each 
other as days pass and lengthen to weeks ; 
or if, having a message they are not im- 
pelled to send it through int@rvening 
space, their association is a travesty on 
friendship. 

The dismal fact of absence each from 
other need not be a barrier to the bet- 
ter part of friendly association. Personal 
association is delightful and much to be 
desired, but the essence of friendship un- 
defiled is just as surely—perhaps more 
surely—distilled by written communica- 
tion. So much that is trivial, so much 
that is diverting, with more or less that 
is humdrum and material, come into the 
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personal association that, in the face of 
all these distractions, the inmost feelings 
shrink from an ill-timed expression. All 
the trivial events of life have their 
glamour, their sweetness and charm when 
participated in by congenial associates, 
but absence furnishes a certain compen- 
sation in winnowing out these too mate- 
rial elements. 

The rightly-fashioned letter is in touch 
with current interests and often contains 
much of homeliness, but its essential 
spirit passes into another realm. We are 
not fashioned at best to intermix much 
sentiment in our converse with each 
other, yet sentiment, rightly so called, 
enters liberally into our spiritual make- 
up. The sensibilities emanate both from 
mind and heart, and demand scope and 
expression; yet in the ordinary run of 
life we keep them religiously veiled. 
Even those nearest us are sometimes un- 
able to define our spiritual attitude, or to 
vouch for our finer sentiments. 

In letter-writing the spirit is in a sense 
disembodied. The eve does not turn 


aside nor can the speech falter in writing 


out the inmost sentiments of the heart. 
What one soul has to say to another soul 
can never be so unreservedly known as 
by the establishment of an untrammelled 
correspondence. It is spiritual associa- 
tion, without “these bonds.” 

The paucity of a nature is never so 
painfully manifest, it is true, as in a 
series of letters offering nothing from first 
to last save platitudes; on the other 
hand, the reserved nature may, in letter- 
writing, give expression to its silent side, 
and embody in written words the senti- 
ments that, owing to temperamental limi- 
tations, could never be expressed in 
speech. “A full-orbed friendship should 
have not only its speech, colloquial and 
evanescent, but its sincere and abiding 
literature—so to phrase it; its substan- 
tiality in evidence. 

A friendship that will not stand this 
test, and rejoice in it, is out of the range 
of this argument. Such a relation has 
nothing akin to that “mysterious cement 
of the soul,” that brooks no division. 
Despairing love may be mute; healthy 
and happy friendship will find sponta- 
neous expression. In a true “alliance of 
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souls” the web of spiritual life is inter- 
woven by the ceaseless play of the looms; 
why should an unsightly gap betray the 
loitering of the shuttle ? 

Not that unseen messages may not pass 
over connecting wires, but while spirit is 
hampered by earthly bonds, psychic com- 
munication can be but vague and unsat- 
isfactory, even between natures most sen- 
sitively attuned to each other and to the 
spiritual side of life. 

However finely two natures may be 
held together by an intangible and subtle 
affinity, they may be more strongly knit 
by the “tough fibre of the human heart.” 
Friendship is not merely an ethereal 
essence, but a daily staff. It is, as Emer- 
son says, “ fit for serene days and graceful 
gifts and country rambles, but also for 
rough roads and hard fare, shipwreck, 
poverty and persecution. It keeps com- 
pany with the sallies of the wit and the 
trances of religion.’ When the wires 
are down, and one nature has not an 
overflowing abundance of emotion and of 
interests to express to the related soul, it 
is indisputable evidence that something is 
seriously amiss with friendship, if indeed 
it be not lying at the roots. At very 
best, where silence admits of some satis- 
factory explanation, there are precious 
weeks of refined and sacred pleasure lost 
beyond recall. 

The present general laxity and indo- 
lence in the matter of letter-writing, even 
between closest friends, better befits a 
condition of half-acquaintanceship or un- 
symmetrical friendship, than that per- 
fectly adjusted regard that alone merits 
consideration. Letter-writing, in its per- 
fection, is becoming a lost art. It were 
much to say that because of that fact 
friendship, per se, is on the wane, but this 
may safely be said—our nineteenth cen- 
tury friendship, or more specifically, jin 
de sitcle friendship, stops far short of 
fulfilling its higher possibilities. 

Material ties may be all essential, but 
there is slight danger of too intimate 
spiritual association. Love can _ better 
withstand the shock and the undermining 
of matter-of-fact life for the intimate 
knowledge gained, as it can hardly be 
gained in speech, through the medium of 
long-continued and sacredly intimate 
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correspondence. Nor should this corre- 
spondence be one-sided to any incongru- 
ous extent. Friends should “think aloud 
to each other;” there should be reci- 
procity, not a squandering of sentiment 
upon an unresponsive object. Friend- 
ship has its “stern demands of justice” 
as well as its spontaneous overflow. A 
recognized material inability to furnish 
the equivalent of good received excuses 
all delinquencies; a spiritual disinclina- 
tion to share the tender obligations im- 
posed by this rare union is inexplicable 
on any reasonable hypothesis of sincerity. 

What the heart holds it will give out 
to the object of its affection, or it will at 
least unmistakably indicate its anxiety to 
give. It is a cutting, but usually a just 
conclusion, that the slight given in these 
heart alliances bestows the best that is 
his to give. 

The friend who in his bounteous be- 
nevolence desires nothing save the “joy 
of loving and giving,” is to that extent 
patronizing; and the recipient of his 
heart-treasures may well feel himself or 
herself a beneficiary. This relationship 
is oftener found in love—which is pro- 
verbially prone to be ill-balanced—than 
in friendship, which implies nothing if 
not rare congeniality of natures, a mutu- 
al sympathy and wholeness of regard, if 
not indeed sovereign preference. If one 
individual remains in infinite remote- 
ness while the other contributes the 
essence of each day’s life, the “flower 
and aroma of the nature,”—the associa- 
tion may be psychologically interesting, 
but however it may masquerade under 
friendship’s colors, it is by no means the 
real thing. 

Letter-writing is not the only medium 
through which friendship can translate 
itself, but it is of such inestimable value 
as to render the decadence of the art a 
deplorable sign of the times. The mails 
were never so overflowing as at the pres- 
ent time, but it is safe to say that but a 
very small proportion of all these missives 


represents the spiritual and mental ex- 
change induced by pure friendship, irre- 
spective of legal or kindred ties. 

With the floating literature of love 
this article does not concern itself. The 
culmination of most affairs of the heart 
in presumably happy marriages bafiles 
the would-be statistician, but the inevit- 
able appearance of ponderous packages 
of letters in the court-room, where love 
has gone widely astray, indicate that the 
love letter may be trusted to hold its 
own. 

Friendship has less occasion to dread 
these dregs. The fond silliness of lovers has 
no place in the rare and costly friendship 
that may be assumed to exist between 
well-tempered and happily adapted na- 
tures. Letters called forth by such an 
association would have no weight in the 
hands of an attorney; in the hands of 
their recipient they are “the consolation 
of life.” 

A so-called friend who is lagging or 
remiss in this phase of charming spiritual 
intercourse should be called to account 
forthwith. If this important obligation 
of friendship is felt to be a tiresome addi- 
tion to life’s duties, rather than the most 
spontaneous and satisfactory of pleasures, 
then let friendship prove its title. An 
ancient sage has observed that whereas 
we are commanded freely to forgive our 
enemies, we are nowhere bidden to for- 
give our friends! 

There is a happy mean between this 
whimsical attitude and that long suffer- 
ing but servile one which overlooks any 
degree of remissness, neglect, or even 
treachery, in one who bears the name of 
friend. In these material days if we 
may not look to this exquisite but rare 
relation to keep alive the gracious art of 
letter-writing it will indeed take its place, 
and that speedily, among the vanished 
arts. Nor is this all, for with it will pass 
one of friendship’s rarest and most spirit- 
ual delights. 

GEORGIA ALLEN PECK. 
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THE CHAUTAUQUA IDEA. 


SESSHERE was organized 

= fourteen years ago, 

on the shores of Chau- 

tauqua Lake, in the 

southwestern part of 

New York State, the C. 

L. 8. C., a society which 

now occupies a perma- 

nent place in the educa- 

tional system of our country. 

The purpose of this circle was 

to provide a definite course of 

reading for busy people, a four 

years’ course in history, literature, science 
and art; to afford graduates of high 
schools and colleges a pleasant review of 
their studies; to give to those who were 
deprived of early educational advantages 
the college student’s general outlook upon 
the world, and to encourage habits of 
careful, systematic reading and thought. 
The result of this undertaking showed 
the need of some such organization for 
mutual help and benefit, for during the 


first summer of its existence 700 persons 
joined the Circle, and in a year this 
number had increased to 8,000. From 
that time the growth of the movement 


has been wonderful, more than sur- 
passing the greatest expectations of its 
originators. Nearly 200,000 persons have 
joined its ranks, for one, two or more 
years; 30,000 of these students have com- 
pleted their four years’ course, and are 
enrolled as graduates of the society, and 
at the present time 30,000 more are active 
members, sending yearly reports to the 
central office. When we consider that 
most of these readers are people whose 
time is already largely occupied—teach- 
ers, housekeepers, mechanics, merchants, 
farmers, and busy mothers, it is not 
strange that many drop out after a few 
months or a year or two of effort. It is 
rather a cause for surprise that so many 
busy men and women should have the 
courage and perseverance to complete the 
course. 

The Chautauqua Circle at once arrested 
attention; gradually its influence spread 
until now it reaches into all parts of our 
country, and even into foreign lands. It 


was democratic from the beginning, and 
people of every nationality and occupation 
were gladly welcomed into its ranks. The 
systematic reading of six good books every 
year opened a new world of thought to 
some people, whose reading had hitherto 
been fragmentary and desultory. Under 
its stimulus many monotonous lives were 
brightened, and hidden talents brought to 
light. A Circle in Kansas included in its 
membership persons from 18 to 60 years 
of age, all working together with great 
enthusiasm. The secretary wrote: “We 
are all very busy, but the Circle is now a 
part of our business.” 

Chautauqua students and circles soon 
became so numerous that it was found 
necessary to start a branch office on the 
Pacific coast, and Canada also established 
a headquarters across the boundary. Nor 
was this enterprise long confined to the 
western hemisphere. Chautauqua books 
were soon found in the homes of mission- 
aries in Africa, China, India, and other 
foreign countries. Japan started a Jap- 
anese branch of the C. L. S. C., translat- 
ing such books as were necessary, and 
publishing its own Japanese magazine. 
This undertaking on the part of the Jap- 
anese proved highly successful, and thou- 
sands of members were enrolled. During 
the winter of 1886-7 the work of the C. L. 
S. C. became firmly established in Great 
Britain, and very many Scotch and Eng- 
lish readers are now numbered among the 
graduates. 

In the summer of 1882 the first class in 
the C. L. S. C. was graduated, and 1,700 
men and women received their certificates, 
which stated simply the fact that the stu- 
dent had read the prescribed four years’ 
course, but to the faithful “Pioneers” 
they were a satisfactory recognition of 
their four years’ patient endeavor. Many 
of them had accomplished the work under 
great difficulties and discouragements, for 
it must be remembered that few of the 
great army of Chautauquans are people 
of leisure. This public demonstration of 
the successful working of the plan gave a 
new impetus to the movement, and 14,000 
people joined the new class, the class of 
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86. Since that time every class has num- 
bered many thousands, sometimes over 
20,000 being enrolled in a single year. 

Hundreds of loyal members of the 
Circle visit Chautauqua every year, and 
many receive their diplomas there, where 
“Recognition Day” is the great event of 
the season. 

Let us glance at a few extracts from 
some of the letters which find their way 
into the office of the secretary. These 
will give us an idea of the home lives and 
environments of the readers. 

A physician, who started a little Circle 
up in the Tennessee mountains, seeing the 
needs of the community, writes as follows: 
“Some of these Chautauqua members 
lead such isolated lives that they have 
never seen a telegraph, steamboat or even 
a railroad, yet through the Chautauqua 
books and the monthly magazine, which 
brings them selected articles by well- 
known living authors, and reports from 
all parts of the C. L.S. C. field, they are 
kept in close touch with the active world.” 
Under very different circumstances a so- 
ciety woman in a great city writes of her 
experience: “Owing to large social obli- 
gations, it is through many obstacles that 
I carry on my reading through the win- 
ters, but when the social season ended this 
year I gave my housekeeping into the 
hands of servants and shut myself up to 
Chautauqua work. I must acknowledge 
that the hours thus spent have been the 
pleasantest of the year. To this now ac- 
quired habit of reading good literature, I 
am greatly indebted to Chautauqua.” 

A recent graduate on sending in his 
report papers writes: “I have written 
these at all times, anywhere, just as I 
could snatch a moment. I have come 
down to work at 6 o’clock and gone home 
at 9.30 P.M., sometimes would get only 
one or two questions answered in a day. 
I have not been out of the store for three 
weeks except as I had to go for meals; 
my much-looked-for vacation came up 
missing ; so you see I have not come up 
through smooth waters, but now that I 
have come I would do it all over again 
for the pleasure of the conquest. I feel 
like a victorious general to-day, and shall 
take up the post-graduate course with 
much pleasure.” 
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A United States soldier tells how the 
C. L. 8. C. has been a source of help and 
inspiration to him. “I have been cam- 
paigning nearly the whole of the past 
four years. In all the long and weary 
marches, in camp and at night, by the 
light of a tallow dip, on dangerous and 
lonely picket duty, wherever I went, I 
always had the prescribed book of the C. 
L. 8. C. course, and I bless the day that 
I became a member of that far-reaching 
and all-embracing Circle. It has served 
to beguile many an hour that would have 
been worse than wasted; it has been the 
means of storing my mind with valuable 
and useful knowledge, which I shall 
strive to use in shaping my future course 
in life.” 

Many Chautauquans can testify to hav- 
ing received spiritual as well as intellec- 
tual benefit, for, while the Circle has 
always been unsectarian, man’s need of 
guidance in religious matters has been by 
no means ignored, and the course of 
reading always included carefully written 
selected articles upon religious topics. 
A striking instance of the value of this 
part of the course is shown in the expe- 
rience of a member who writes that when 
he joined the Circle he was a skeptic, but 
while pursuing the reading he became 
interested in religious matters. He says: 
“To-day I am a Christian, and am study- 
ing for the ministry. I think that the 
change in my life has been brought about 
through Chautauqua.” 

The principal of a certain high school 
testifies to the good influence of the C. L. 
S. Circle upon the young. He writes: 
“ A devotion to high ideals on the part 
of the parents reacts with wonderful pow- 
er upon the children in the schools, and 
the good results achieved by your society 
become more apparent every year.” 

Letters from missionaries in different 
parts of the world show what a comfort 
and blessing the C. L. 8. C. has been to 
many who must spend the greater part 
of their lives away from their kindred, 
amid uncongenial surroundings. Chau- 
tauqua is a connecting link with the 
outer world and brightens the work of 
many of these isolated workers. A Chau- 
tauquan in South Africa writes that 
Chautauqua is to him a solace and a 
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refuge, as there is not a soul around him 
with a mind above sheep and _ horses. 
On a lone island in the Pacific but one 
mail a year is received, yet here for 
several years were found four earnest 
Chautauquans, who looked eagerly for- 
ward to the day when their annual supply 
of Chautauqua literature was brought 
them by the captain of the good mission- 
ary ship “ Morning Star.” 

There is yet another class of persons, 
the inmates of our prisons and reforma- 
tory institutions, to whom the C. L. S. C. 
has been a boon. A few years ago a 
group of prisoners in the far west was 
induced to take up this course of reading. 
The experiment proved so successful that 
the plan was introduced into other pris- 
ons. The chaplain of the Massachusetts 


State Prison reports that the course of 


reading has had a marked influence for 
good on those engaged in it, and adds 
that he regards it as “very successful 
missionary ‘work of a high order.” At 


Stillwater, Minnesota, there is a class of 


thirty active Chautauquans, who show 
great interest in the work. A weekly 
paper, the Prison Mirror, which is pub- 
lished in this institution, reserves a col- 
umn for Chautauqua news. The C. L.S. 
C. has also found its way into the prison 
at Lincoln, Nebraska, where there are 
sixty students, for whom this is the only 


educational opportunity. The value of 


this work to the more intelligent of these 
men, separated as they are from the great 
mass of humanity, and deprived of many 
of the common blessings of life, can hardly 
be overestimated. They take a new in- 
terest in life and feel that they are not 
entirely cut off from all human aid and 
sympathy. 

These are but a few evidences of the 
grand work which the C. L. S. C. has 
done and is still doing in stimulating the 
intellectual activity of many who needed 


just this, the aid and direction in putting 


hope and courage into blighted lives, and 


in raising the educational standards of 


communities, 

In the larger cities circles band togeth- 
er and form unions. Under the auspices 
of these unions courses of university ex- 
tension lectures are held, new circles are 
organized, and other work accomplished 


which could not be so well done by any 
one circle. As an outgrowth of the 
unions have come Chautauqua conven- 
tions, which bring together the members 
from a certain section of the state or 
country for a conference, from which 
they return with enlarged views and 
newed zeal. 

One of the most hopeful results of this 
systematic reading course has been the 
desire for a better education which it has 
has developed in many young people. 
In many instances it has proved a step- 
ping-stone to the college. The following 
incident, published in the Review of 
Reviews, is a striking illustration of this 
fact: “Among the twenty-five doctors of 
philosophy who were graduated in June, 
1891, from the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, was one man whose record in the 
department of physics is most distin- 
guished, both for scholarly attainments 
and powers of original investigation. He 
has been called to a professorship in a 
well-known university, but he began his 
struggle for higher education in con- 
nection with a C. L. S.C. He was a 
travelling agent through the West for 
supplying dairy farms with tin pans and 
other bucolic ware. While making his 
business trips by train, while waiting at 
railway stations or lodging at hotels, he 
read the C. L. S. C. four years’ course in 
literature and science. That first outlook 
upon a broad field of liberal culture 
inspired him to go to college. The colle- 
giate training enabled him, after years of 
study and teaching, to enter the univer- 
sity and to win the honors of a fellowship, 
a doctor’s degree, and various high calls 
to high academic positions. The records 
of Chautauqua are full of heroic examples 
of both young men and women who have 
sought higher education under difficulties. 
Here is a man who has attained. It is a 
case of Chautauqua extension—from the 
farm to the university. Beyond the uni- 
versity waits the American people, for 
whom and by whose sons our colleges and 
universities were founded.” 

As has been before mentioned, the 
“Chautauqua Idea” has won wider recog- 
nition in England, and the mother coun- 
try frankly acknowledges her obligation 
to America in this regard. An English 
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writer says, in speaking of the annual 
summer school at Oxford: “It is plain 
that the ‘Chautauqua Idea’ is gaining 
firm foothold on English soil, and English 
people are getting to see its value “and 
function in “their national life. Mean- 
while it is undoubtedly a good feature 
that the idea is being here worked out on 
English lines, in accordance with the 
English genius; but this by no means 
lessens our debt to America.” In 1889 
the English Home Reading Union was 
formed in Great Britain, with its head- 


quarters at London, “ for the purpose of 


developing a taste for reative and 
instructive 
the community.” The plans of this union 
are similar to those of the C. L. 8. C., 
including the organization of summer 
assemblies for lecture courses, the publi- 
cation of a monthly magazine, special 
courses of study, and a certificate to be 
awarded upon the completion of a defi- 
nite course. 

During the same year a society was 
organized known as the Catholic Educa- 
tional Union, having its headquarters in 
the State of Ohio. Prominent Catholics 
gave this movement their sanction, and 
it is now doing excellent work among the 
adherents of that church. It outlines a 
four years’ reading course, and has adopt- 
ed many other of the methods of the C. 
L. S.C. One of the officers of the Union, 
who was formerly a Chautauquan, wrote 
that it was their great desire to “infuse 
something of the Chautauqua spirit into 
the Catholic masses, and to instill among 
them a greater love for good reading.” 

Thus the influence of Chautauqua is 
ever widening, extending into all climes 
and territories, and re: aching all classes of 
people. Nor does the good work stop 
with the individual when he has received 
his diploma at the end of the four years’ 
course. One of the main objects of the 
C. L. S. C. is to give to its readers a gen- 
eral outlook on the world of literature, in 
order that they may afterward pursue the 
special lines to which they are best adapt- 
ed. Though some of the graduates have 
no doubt fallen back into their old care- 
less habits, many others have pressed 
eagerly forward in the field of learning, 
and are either pursuing courses of ad- 
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vanced study or have entered higher edu- 
cational institutions. At least a tenth of 
the whole number of alumni are still 
reading under the guidance of the C. L. 
S. C. 

Chautauqua has also made provision 
for those who wish to study under the 
personal supervision of university pro- 
fessors, but who for various reasons can- 
not leave their homes and enter college. 
The Chautauqua College offers to these 
arhest students an opportunity to do the 
most thorough work of this kind. It is 
in session for six weeks at Chautauqua, 
and carries on correspondence instruction 
during the rest of the year. The instruct- 
ors are chosen from such institutions as 
Yale, Johns Hopkins University, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Cornell, ete. It is not claimed 
that any subject can be mastered in the 
course of six weeks, but it has been 
proved that by concentration of the mind 
upon one, or at the most, two subjects, 
marked progress can be made. To those 
who cannot spend longer time at other 
institutions, and to teachers who wish to 
observe the best methods of instruction, 
the C. C. L. A. offers for six weeks the 
privilege of a laboratory, reference libra- 
ry, and personal contact with men who 
stand high in their respective branches. 
Through the correspondence —— 
of the College students do their work a 
home under the guidance of capable in- 
structors. Generally the same professor 
has charge of the summer teaching and 
winter correspondence of his department. 

Such, in brief, is the history of the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientifie Cir- 
cle. Its really noteworthy success and 
steady growth have proved beyond a 
doubt that a need for it existed, and it 
now rests upon a sure and established 
foundation. It offers to all busy people 
an opportunity to keep in touch with the 
world of literature while pursuing their 
daily avocations ; to come in contact with 
the minds of living authors, to read good 
books under wise and careful guidance ; 
and thus to broaden and brighten lives 
which might otherwise sink beneath the 
pressure of the daily routine into intel- 
lectual apathy. 

GEORGE E. VINCENT. 




















HiGuH cry the storm-birds in flight, over the crested sea, 
Loud roar the breakers in white, beating the rocky lee— 
Yet my little one smiles in slumber, 
And my little one dreams of me. 


Dash all my high ambitions, glory of life for me; 
Blast all labor’s fruition, hew down the fruitful tree— 
Yet leave me my little one’s kisses, 
And my little one’s faith in me. 


Fight on, strong to the finish, facing Fate’s stern decree; 
Live, strive, only to perish under Life’s laughing sea— 
So that my little one sleeps in peace 
And abides to the end with me. 
Marie Frances Upton. 








O save you the weariness of the 


route from Paris to the Bay of 


“ Mont Saint Michel,” which savors 
of dust and heat of travel, I beg your 
fancy will meet me on this wind-encircled 
mount, after the lighter method adopted 
by the fairies of Brittany, the “ Farfadets” 
and the “Good Korrigans,” who catch the 
floating cable of gossamer or thread of the 
virgin’s spinning, and trusting to the ca- 
price of the winds, are eventually landed 
miles from home! 

I am watching the swallows cutting 
the air with their strong wings. Yet 
strong as they are, these little travellers, 
under whose white breasts have floated 
so many countries, are having a fight 
with the strong coast wind this evening. 
It seems a contest between wings and air, 
and the excited hundreds of swallows 
breasting the wind are often swept back- 
ward and forced to strategie movements 
to complete their circles of flight. They 
will soon give over and return to their 
hests in the lace work of the abbey that 
makes of this rock island a colossal crown 
lying on the grey wet sands of a vast 
desert, bared by the ocean tide. Some 
of the humble-minded swallows are forced 
to seek “entresol” nests in holes in the 
precipice walls or prison windows. Think 
of the ages these messengers of spring 
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have come and gone, and whose twitter- 
ing may have maddened the prisoners, 
the unhappy victims of the merciless 
monks, whose unlimited power was ex- 
pressed in the gibbet that rose before the 
entrance gate of the mount, whose sum- 
mit was crowned by a cross! No twit- 
ter of the spring message penetrated to 
the “devil’s dungeon” and to the “twin 
cells,” half the height of a man, nor still 
deeper in these pits of stone where in an 
iron cage Dubourg died of despair in the 
year 1746. 

Looking over the wall of this terraced 
foothold of the mount, a steep precipice 
of rock and wall makes a perpendicular 
bridge to the red-roofed houses whose 
heads invite one to pat them as they 
nestle like children against the breast of 
the mother cliff: 


You dear little homely 
roofs, that have sheltered the pilgrim 
kings who, humbling themselves, came to 
lay crown and sceptre at the sandaled 


feet of Saint Michael. These houses 
which have kept their medieval char- 
acter intact since the time Charlemagne 
and William the Conqueror were among 
the royal band of pilgrims who found 
rest there in their shelter from the fa- 
tigues of the journey, are now the homes 
of fishermen. 

It is impossible to look down such a 
height without that indefinable unrest 
that might end in an zerial experiment to 
be met by an unappreciative snub from the 
path on the parapet. So my eyes climb 
the cone of the mount and rest on the 
lacy silhouettes of the sun-outlined archi- 
tecture. As the sun is setting out on the 
ocean horizon, this side of the mount is 
in shadow and chilled by a premature 
night of its own, for all the rest of the 
world, the “great cloud-continents of 
sunset-seas,” lies bathed in warm light. 
I draw the full warm folds of my Breton 
cloak around me, with the hood over my 
head, and the blue serge is eloquent of 
its comfort to the Breton folk exposed to 
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such a climate. It is like being at sea; 


though the sea is sand and the ship a 


rock. 

The mount, emerging from the old 
void of unrecorded time, was called “ The 
Mountain of the Sun,” though some say 
the smaller twin rock, a little distance 
off was called Tombelaine, or little tomb, 
because Mont Saint Michel was once 
named Mount Tombe. Its authentie his- 
tory did not begin till the XIth century, 
but tradition says the mount was once sur- 


rounded by forest, and that the tides of 


the ocean gradually intruded on the 
curve of bay between the crescent points 
of Granville and Cancale, and finally im- 
bedding the space with sand, over which 
its tides came and receded twice a day, 
effacing all safe communication over the 
quicksands, and at times completing the 
isolation and danger of the mount by 
dense fogs. The form of the mount is 
rudely oval and its height 550 feet. The 
neighboring rock island of Tombelaine 
resembles it in shape, but considerably 
lower and smaller. Its only importance 
seems to have been considered by the 
enemies of the Mont Saint Michel, where 
they found a nearer and safer foothold 
from where to attack the ramparts. 
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I look down on the sands, still wet 2nd 
glistening. They resemble the gentle 
velvety palm of a woman’s hand, where 
delicate, fateful lines mark the tide of 
life in which some people so earnestly 
believe. Three rivers mark deep veins 
in the sands, and the banks to the right 
of the long serpentine road or dyke con- 
necting the mount since 1880 to the land 
or salt fields, where the celebrated sheep 
of that name are pastured, is the bound- 
ary line between Normandy and Brit- 
tany. While I write the sun has reached 
the level of the almost invisible line of 
ocean, the land curve is blending with 
the sky, whose tints are vibrating sensi- 
tively to the trembling light of dying 
day. The birds are hidden in_ their 
nests; smoke rises from the chimneys 
helow; night is coming, but with it the 
return of the ocean to its own. I am 
looking out to sea and my heart beats as 
I feel, more than see, the moving line of 
water. Imagine a slightly broken curve 
or bank of water advancing without 
pause or break as far as the eyes can 
reach. This flow comes towards the 
land, moving with its terrible force over 
the flattering sands. At last the water's 
brim is in sight—on, on it comes—force, 
not haste, seems to give it speed. I watch 
it nearing the mount in breathless fascina- 
tion, oppressed as if at the approach of a 
thunder storm my heart beats with the 
strangeness of the sight, seen and realized 
for the first time. 

We seem in turn to float and move to 
meet the nearing ocean ; with a rush and 
embrace the mount is surrounded and 
the water wall rolls on, lines of the op- 
posing river tides marking their sinuous 
channels in the sands as if sea-serpents 
writhed below. The ocean, opposed by 
the barring shore, continues its flow up 
the rivers, pushing its course against the 
river currents till the ridges raised by 
the contending forces look like quivering 
dragons overcome in days of old by 
valiant Saint Michael. The speed of the 
tide has been measured by men on horse- 
back racing with it along the dyke, and 
it equals the speed of a horse. 

The curtain of night is falling on all 
these dramatic surroundings. The mount 
is grim and ghostly now, standing in its 
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watery environment, and only a 


poet 
with “his own soul’s iris-bow” would 
have the wish to remain and think up 
here all alone by himself. So clinging to 
the railings I begin the descent of very 
stecp flights of stairs leading to the houses 
below. The ozone of the ocean and the 
wind’s snufE&box have made 
me hungry, and the kitchen of 
the Hotel Poulard is celebrat- 
ed tor its good cheer. These 
stairs, will they neverend? | 
remember they are city streets, 
or might suppose myself studio 
hunting in Paris. Following 
my nose as well as my toes, I 
at last find myself in a narrow 
flat street before an open 
door, over which is a rude 
figure of Saint Michael kill- 
ing a dragon; his, I believe, 
for no one else seems to have 
hal one in this part of the 
world. 
You shall have the picture 
I saw through the open door, 
The fireplaces in Brittany are 
very large, and frame blazing 
logs supported by andirons in 
fitting proportions. The fire 
here has burned down to a red 
bed of erimson and orange 
glow, while now and then a 
young irrepressible flame will 
flash into life. Over this a 
young and charming woman, 
in closely fitting black dress 
protected by a white linen apron, is shak- 
ing briskly a pan on a very long handle, 
over a vard long it seems to me, to her 
perhaps shorter, as her cheeks are flushed 
by the heat and her hands move restlessly 
as she tosses an omelette carefully and 
with the air of an artist in such matters, 
and as if her life depended on the result. 
It is much to say for Madame Pou- 
lard’s charm that I thought her quite as 
pretty after I had eaten her omelette as 
I did when hungry and tired I looked 
at her with a pilgrim’s appreciation of 
her preparations for supper. A French 
maker of songs once sang: 
“A cook, when I dine, 
Seems a being divine 
Who in a little space 


Governs the human race, 
For the kitchen is a temple 
Where the stove is—an altar.” 


No time to make it rhyme! nor would 
you, either, if Madame Poulard inter- 
rupted you with an invitation to eat her 
omelette while it was hot—the omelette 
that has added to the fame of the Hotel 
Poulard “a La Renommée de lomeletté,” 
which is now the centre of attraction to 
tourists, and where one finds groups of 
little round tables and iron chairs of the 
houlevards of Paris. These, the waiters 
and the many tourists (the latter average 
forty thousand yearly) all seem out of 
place, and to see the lower streets one 
should time a stroll there when the crowd 
is visiting the abbey. Before the dyke 
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was built the mount was a 

shrine for pilgrims and artists 

who loved the dangers of a 

crossing on the sands, guided 

past the quicksands by the 

guides. The pilgrims have 

fallen off lamentably, vet 

three years ago three thou- 

sand came to attend a relig- 

ious festival. Among the 

many painters who come to 

the mount only Lansyer and 

the engraver and etcher 

Voisin, have remained here 

for any length of time. In 

the dining room of the Hotel 

Poulard one finds quite a col- 

lection of souvenirs left by 

the artists. Among them are some ex- 

quisitely dainty etchings by Voisin, who 

has also written and illustrated a small 

volume con amore of a visit to the mount. 
Most of the pictures and panels are the 

paintings of a few hours—on the spur of 

the moment when, figuratively speaking, 

the artists were following Nature in all 

the adorable transitions of her moods. 

Jerne-Belleeour, an- 


Here a marine by 
other by Lansyer, and so on Castan, de 


St. Genvis, Blanchart, Bacon, Odier, 

Mouillon, Guillon. Then watercolorists 

Haig and Peter Jost—drawings by Riou, 

Tanvagest, Delbras, Albert  Fourée, 

Krafft, Deschamps, Lepic, G. Bertrand, 

Maunier, Geurevs, Walker, Whitehead, 

and engravings by Beaumont and H. L. 

Voisin, and to worthily complete this 

impromptu list Cain, the celebrated 
sculptor, has also left a souvenir. 

There is a 

long evening 

before me, tor 

tempting as is 

the moonlight, 

it is far 

cold to remain 

out long, and 

before my wood 

fire I shall let 

my thoughts 

continue their 

pilgrimage and 

my staff will be 

my pen. The 

3reton pilgrim’s 


too 
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prayer is “ Help me, saints of my country; 
the saints of this country know me not.” 
So they are off to “Seek the haunted sod,” 
for I told you, you know, that at one 
time it was forest and not sand all about 
here. Well, in the very beginning of 
“once upon a time” there was a group of 
nine priestesses or vestals who lived on 
the mount and served the gods—poor 
things. The surrounding woods were 
peopled by terrible giants, wild boars and 
wolves, who made night hideous by their 
cries in the swamps. Mariners, before 
going to sea, bought enchanted arrows on 
the mount, which they threw into the sea 
to make it propitious. On their return 
the youngest of the sailors was chosen to 
go to the mount and offer a present to the 
vestals. After a while paths in the 
dreaded and sacred forest were opened, 
and an altar built to Jupiter. 

Soon rude stone crosses rose in the 
tangled forest, put there by hermits who, 
in quest of their soul’s salvation, sought 
solitude and prayer with the dangers of 
starvation to add to their spiritual satis- 
faction. The sea protested the right of 
land and the increase of the swamps 
drove the hermits to the two rocky 
mounts. Often when in distress for food 
the priests built a signal fire and a thin 
blue line of smoke from the mount cabled 
to the nearest village priest to send pro- 
visions at once. A trustworthy donkey— 
one of those little grey mice, who knew 
the way—was laden with baskets full of 
provisions, and sent off to the exiled her- 
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mits. 
his trips of mercy this good little donkey 
was eaten up by a wolf, but compelled by 
a (livine power, the wolf not only carried 
on the provisions to the hermits but con- 
tinued in the missionary line till his 
death. 


The hermits were falling off in 


It is further told that on one of 


the face of so much discomfort when, in 
the eighth century, Saint Michael ap- 
peared to the twelfth bishop of Avranche. 
St. Aubert, who, while seeking the ter- 
rible solitude of the mount, dreamed St. 
Michael appeared and bid him build a 
chapel. St. Aubert could not believe his 
dream in the face of the difficulties of 
such an undertaking, but after two more 
interviews with the warrior saint who, 
first, after having angrily struck the 
good priest a blow on the forehead, pro- 
ceeded into quaint and 
minute directions as to 
the place and dimen- 
sions, leaving money 
matters entirely in the 
architect’s hands. The 
saint proved himself 
an anti- Machiavelli, 
for he made _ himself 
so intensely popular 
through slaying the 
monster dragon, that 


A Breton Fisherman 
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after desolating Ireland it crossed over to 
Brittany. After three days’ prayer the 


warrior of Avranches went out to slay the 
dragon, when, to their joy, they found him 


dead, 
the beast’s scales and a shield of marvel- 
lous beauty lying near. They recognized 
the saint’s work, and after bringing the 
arms to the rock called the place Mont 
Saint Michel. 

Charlemagne pictured Saint Michel on 
his banner, and the French kings have 
ever defended the monks of the mount, 
giving them a charter with the power of 
administering justice. It was only in 
1020, under Hildebert II., abbé of the 
mount, that the first work of the building 
of the abbey was begun. The immense 
construction was divided into five separate 
epochs of time and architecture. 

During the Hundred Years War the 
abbey became a veritable fortress, and it 
was then the three doors were built at the 
entrance of the abbey. On the outside 
of one now are standing two veteran 
vannon taken from the English in 1434. 
Of course there was a drawbridge, and 
there is not a stone of all the way up to 
the highest chapel of the crowning abbey 
that is not in keeping with the poet’s ide: 
of a fortress as well as abbey. Detaille, 
in his famous picture of “The Defense of 


with a sword-thrust under one of 
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a Castle,” has painted the soldiers on the 
grand staircase of the abbey, while the 
spectator is supposed to stand in the 
guard room of Bellechaise. I could 
write on all night of how the abbey has 
been burned down and built up, of its 
wonders in architectural beauty, of the 
chapel, where a scorched figure of the. 
virgin which escaped the fire and now 
gives the name of “The Black Virgin” 
to one of the lovely chapels ; of the tower 
alled “The Wonder,” of the platform 
where, among a forest of an infinite va- 
riety of arches, one overlooks “ The Stair- 
case of Lace,’ 120 métres above the sea, 
the creation of the genius of Jean de 
Lamps. The history of the monks, even 
a brief summary, is interesting, but I 
must add a word of the fisher folk, the 
Montois—good sailors, too, though no 
ships that come into the bay are able to 
get out again—who live their days out 
on the wet sands during low tide of the 
waters fishing in the rivers and pools for 
ach season’s fish. The salmon is very 
celebrated from here, but during the en- 
tire year they fish with “ havenets,” nets 
stretched on two poles at right angles, 
which they push before them, for bass and 
other fish. The women gather shellfish 
and look strangely unlike anything hu- 
man when returning home with their 
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burdens. They drape their heads with 
aprons and cloths of any description, but 
the costume of the mount is not de- 
fined as usual in Brittany by the white- 
winged caps. Blue serge for the women 
and blue woolen jerseys and Tam o’Shan- 
ters or Berets for the men. 


lorgive me, shade of the Marquis of 


Tomeblaine! (the celebrated guide over 
the quicksands of the bay) for having 
kept you waiting till the last. Drowned 
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so short a time ago near your old home, 
the solitary, unimportant rock with its 
zone called “ Folly.” You have led men 
safely past those dreaded sands—you 
have had a word with Charon. Are 
there any quicksands there? Tell me, 
Marquis? My candle is out, the wind 
whistles around the mount, or is it the 
breath of the dying dragon as he flies 
before Saint Michael’s sword ? 
ELEANOR E. GREATOREX. 


SOMETIME. 


Sometime you'll think of these summer days 
Dreamily fading in purple haze. 

Sometime, with a thrill of passionate pain, 
You'll long for this sweetness over again. 
Sometime when the moonlight is silvering all, 


And the pansies sleep by the 


garden wall, 


In the deepening twilight’s odorous dusk, 
Weighted with clustering rose-bloom’s musk— 
You will watch for a gleaming figure fair, 
White-robed and noiseless, with falling hair; 


And gazing deep in the luminous eyes 

That made for your life its paradise— 

The light, by music, and odorous calm 

Of this golden-crowned summer will linger like balm, 
Till, starting, you waken to clasp but air 
‘ And list to a flitting footfall there. 

Sometime you’d give all the wide world’s praise 

For one of those vanishing summer days; 

For only one leaf from the swaying bough,— 
Sometime you'd clasp it,—O, why not now? 

LiniaAn WHITING. 
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You resemble a picture 
Upon a fan, 

My little, diminutive 
Maid of Japan. 
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Your hair 4 la teapot 

With daggers thrust through, 
Your obi a real, 

Oriental, dull blue. 





Your sandals of yellow, 
Embossed with gold, 

Your filagreed earrings 
So very old. 

Your bon-bons of sugar, 
And powdered rice, 

I think it all funny 
But ever so nice. 
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Oh, damsel whose days 
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Are spent in play, 


—e 


Who only laughs 


lon 


The hours away, 
Say does your life 
Ne’er fail to please? 
Ah, no, you’re only 
A “wee Jap’nese.” 
SEWALL READ. 
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CORRESPONDENCE for this department should be addressed to Laury MacHenry, care Godey 


Publishing Co., 21 Park Row, New York City. 


Inquiries and suggestions will be answered and 


published, provided they are of general interest. If direct replies are desired, a stamped envelope 


should always accompany the inquiry.] 


ARLY bulbs of all 

* kinds should be doing 

nicely this month, and 

all they need is plenty 

of water, light, and 

moderate warmth. 

When we say “ plenty 

' of water,” a systematic 

supply is meant, given just as fast as they 

can take it up; never keep them so wet 

that the water stands in the saucers, and 

do not give them, or any plants, a tre- 

mendous watering and then say, “There! 

that must last you a week.” A plant is 
not a machine, but a living thing. 

The reason for failure with many peo- 
ple in flower raising is, that they seem to 
think that, given certain conditions and 
certain supplies, a plant is merely an ar- 
rangement for converting water, air and 
sunshine into flowers. They give it a 
certain amount of attention and then 
wait to see the result. Why, even a clock 
will run down if not wound. An engine 
will stop when the fire under the boiler 
is allowed to go out. You cannot feed 
the baby all he will hold and then say 
“Now go ahead and grow for a week.” 

A plant is a creature—a living thing, 
with habits and faculties, appetites and 
desires; it is liable to disease and amena- 
ble to care just as a child. There is cer- 
tainly a code of morals, too, in plant-life. 
See the effect of too rich soil and conse- 
quent over-feeding—what a coarse, gross 
thing it becomes—all stalks and leaves 


and no flowers. And of all reckless ex- 
amples of Polygamy and Polyandry! 
Simply plant cucumbers, melons and 
squashes in your garden close together, 
and all three will join in one hilarious 
mingle, producing fruit which resembles 
all in some respects, but which is abso- 
lutely useless for eating. 

Now all this goes to show that, as 
every successful gardener knows, the only 
way to grow plants, either for vegetables 
or flowers, is to study and attend to their 
real wants—guard against disease and in- 
sect ravages, and yet to not over-care. 
The secret of successful flower growing 
depends upon these things, and it follows 
then that one must feel an interest in, 
and a real love for them to succeed. 

How often we have seen instances 
where some one has been influenced by 
the sight of a friend’s window or garden, 
to attempt flower raising herself. She 
buys a few plants—usually without refer- 
ence to their suitableness for her purpose, 
but because “they are pretty,” attends to 
them severely at first—then spasmodi- 
cally, and finally gives up in disgust, with 
either the plants themselves, or with the 
florist from whom she purchased them— 
rarely with herself. The real flower 
amateur—the word is used in its real 
meaning, and not in its often accepted 
signification of “a beginner,” seldom 
buys plants ready grown. A large share 
of the pleasure comes with the starting 
of the seeds, and the growth and devel- 
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oping of the little seedling into the ma- 
ture plant. It is almost impossible to 
“bring up” a plant in this way, watch- 
ing it as it grows and branches and buds, 
and finally bursts into flowers, without 
loving it. The care and trouble are 
slight—taking up but a few moments of 
each day, but they must be unremitting. 

It will not do to skip a day or two now 
and then, and to one who will intelli- 
gently and lovingly thus attempt flori- 
culture, success is certain. 

The latter part of this month we may 
plant seeds in the house for early pansies. 
These flowers do their very best during 
the spring and early summer. The damp, 
cool weather suits them better than the 
hot, dry atmosphere of July and August, 
und February is not too early to start the 
little seedlings. The largest, richest col- 
ored pansy blossoms come in May and 
June—after July the best of plants run 
out and produce only small, inferior 
flowers. 

There is nothing better than flat boxes 
for starting the seeds. They should be 
about two inches deep, and the soil 


(which need not be very rich) should fill 
the box to within about one-half inch of 


the top. The soil should be fine and free 
from lumps, and pressed down firmly 
and level, with a small piece of board. 
The seed should be sprinkled thinly on 
the surface, and then pressed down gently 
with the board. Cover the boxes with a 
pane of glass raised a little at one edge, 
to allow ventilation, and put the boxes 
after watering in a sunny window. The 
only really particular part of starting 
small tender seeds is in the watering, as 
they are so apt to “damp off,” or die 
from too much moisture. A_ rubber 
bulb with a fine spray nozzle is the thing 
best suited for watering the earth, and 
with one of these, and the instructions 
given above, any seeds, no matter how 
delicate, can be started in the house, thus 
giving one, at an expense of only a few 
cents for seeds, a collection of plants 
which would cost several dollars if bought 
ready grown. 

When the little plants come up they 
may be thinned out, and only the best of 
them grown until they are four or five 
weeks old, and so high that the glass 
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must be dispensed with. In fact, it is 
more apt to result in stout, stocky plants, 
if the glass is removed as soon as they are 
well out of the ground. When four or 
five weeks old and the leaves as large as 
your finger nail, the plants should be 
transplanted to another box, and set 
about an inch apart. Do not pull them 
up, but use a narrow bladed knife, and 
take up a little earth with them. Water 
well just before transplanting, so that the 
soil will not loosen and crumble away 
from the roots. A third transplanting 
will be necessary when they are about 
two months old, this time into small pots, 
in which the plants can grow until it is 
time to set them out in the open ground. 
In growing pansies thus from seed, it 
pays to buy the very choicest seed, as the 
great rich blossoms are almost sure to 
come true, and there are few plants more 
satisfactory than a choice display of pan- 
sies, coming as they do at a time when 
very few flowers are blooming in the 
garden. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Easter Flowers.—N arcissus bulbs should 
be potted now for Easter blooming, also 
hyacinths and tulips. The latter are not 
often raised as a window plant, but they 
do well in either earth or in water. Treat 
the same as hyacinths. The catalogue di- 
rections for growing bulbs are so com- 
plete that it is not necessary to add to 
them. 

R. L. A., Cineinnati, O—There is no 
easier lily to grow than the Johnsonian, 
after it reaches maturity. Perhaps yours 
is not old enough. The third season from 
planting the bulbs they bloom profusely 
twice a year; each time for a season of 
several weeks. 

Vera H. and others.—Soot is excellent 
for plants, especially soot from a wood 
fire. It acts not only as a fertilizer, but 
keeps the ground sweet and free from in- 
sects. Sprinkle it on the soil in pots, and 
then water. 

Mary L. E—If you want your prim- 
roses, etc., to keep on blooming, pick off 
the flowers, stems and all as soon as they 
show any signs of wilting. The new 
buds will come on as fast as the old flow- 
ers are picked off. 
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SOCIETY LEADERS. 


MRS. THEODORE A. HAVEMEYER. 


A GREAT many people contend that 
the most beautiful and perfectly appoint- 
ed residence in New York is the Madison 
Avenue home of Mrs. Theodore A. Have- 
meyer, and a great many more declare 
that its mistress is the most faultless host- 
ess in the city. It would be hard to dis- 
prove either assertion. The house, with 
its spreading spaciousness, its ball-room, 
its picture gallery, its superb hall that is 
really “baronial” in its proportions and 
size, is beyond question one of the finest 
in America. Mrs. Havemeyer herself 
possesses that genius for entertaining that 
is as inexplicable and unacquirable as 
tact, and which is equally as rare and en- 
viable. Of ancient lineage and noble 
Austrian birth, Mrs. Havemeyer is of 
the Spanish type of beauty. She has 
splendid dark eyes, intensely black hair 
and a rich and brilliant complexion. 
Her figure is very handsome and she 
possesses the elegance and dignity of bear- 
ing and manner that we often refer to as 
“like a queen,” but which so few queens 
really have. 

Mrs. Havemeyer is a devoted patron 
of art and music—she owns some of the 
finest pictures in New York, and she also 
enjoys the distinction of being the orig- 
inal of the largest and finest portrait in 
America, the work of A. Miiller Ury, 
the only artist, by the way, who has ever 
painted Hon. Chauncey M. Depew. 


MRS. HENRY G. TREVOR. 


Amone the prettiest, most popular 
and most fashionable young married 
women of New York, is Mrs. Henry G. 
Trevor. When one possesses youth, 
beauty, wealth, health and high position, 
it does not seem as if Fortune had with- 
held many of the gifts she sometimes ac- 


cords her favorites. And to these Mrs. 
Trevor adds a peculiarly winning person- 
ality that has made her immensely popu- 
lar in the exclusive circles to which she 
belongs, and which, it may be added, 
without flattery, she adorns. 

Mrs. Trevor is one of a quartette of 
sisters, all of whom are charming, gra- 
cious and gifted, and only the youngest 
of whom is yet unknown to society. The 
eldest is the wife of Mr. J. Bruce Ismay, 
of England, and the younger sister has 
just made a most successful social debut. 
They are the daughters of Mr. and Mrs. 
George R. Schieffelin. The Schieffelins are 
one of the finest and oldest families in 
New York, and by marriage with other 
social “dynasties” they are connected 
with nearly every eminent family in 
Gotham. Mrs. Trevor, who was mar- 
ried about three years ago, is very at- 
tractive, with a slender, graceful figure, 
beautiful blue-grey eyes and the sweetest 
voice imaginable. She is very bright 
and sparkling in conversation, very fond 
of society, and as her husband is enor- 
mously rich, the beautiful home over 
which she presides is one of the most 
richly appointed in the city. 


MRS. ALEXANDER OLAROVSKY. 


Amonc the very pretty women of New 
York an eminent place has been conced- 
ed the lovely young wife of General 
Alexander Olarovsky, the Russian Con- 
sul General to New York. She is of the 
blondest type of beauty, with the fairest 
imaginable complexion, beautiful eyes, 
and hair of the palest gold. Her figure 
is uncommonly pretty, and she possesses 
that indefinable charm of manner that 
seems a characteristic of the women of 
San Francisco, for that is Mrs. Olarov- 
sky’s birthplace. Her husband, who is 
Russian by birth and feeling, is a thor- 
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ough Imperialist, but Mrs. Olarovsky 
has the ingenuousness of mind and man- 
ner that help make the American woman 
queen over all. She is a thoroughly 
womanly woman, without “fads” or 
fruitless aspirations, devoted to her hus- 
band, her home, society and her little 
daughter, who is more or less of a prod- 
igy. Although but five years old this 
little Russian-American speaks three 
languages with equal fluency, and is 
already “accomplished.” 

Mrs. Olarovsky entertains frequently 
and handsomely in her big and elegant 
home, and her receptions are like a con- 
gress of nations, bringing together people 
from every quarter of the globe, as well 
as representatives of fashionable and 
clever New York. 


MISS HELEN BRICE. 


Amone the debutantes of last winter 
none attracted more attention and admi- 


ration than Miss Helen Brice, the eldest 
daughter of Hon. Calvin S. Brice, United 


States Senator from Ohio. She is an ex- 
ample of the best type of the American 
girl, graceful and gracious, wholesome 
and amiable, “sound” as the proverbial 
dollar, mentally, morally and physically, 
very cultured and accomplished, and 
thoroughly unaffected. About medium 
height, Miss Brice has a figure of charm- 
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ing grace and symmetry. She has a pro- 
fusion of soft brown hair, which waves 
naturally and which she wears combed 
back from her forehead in a style most 
trying to any but a face of faultless con- 
tour, but which is immensely becoming to 
Miss Brice. Her eyes are large and full 
of expression, and her complexion is re- 
markably fine. She has perfect arms 
and shoulders, and a certain picturesque 
individuality that is wonderfully attract- 
ive. 

Miss Brice is unusually accomplished. 
As a musician and a linguist she has 
noteworthy attainments, and she is de- 
voted to such outdoor sports as riding, 
driving and coaching. She is a most 
graceful and daring horsewoman, as well 
as an expert and experienced “whip.” 
Her own smart traps at Newport last 
summer were perhaps the most stylish 
driven by any of the fashionable young 
women there. Senator and Mrs. Brice 
have rented for five years the magnificent 
Corcoran mansion in Washington. It is 
considered one of the finest places there, 
with its splendid conservatories, stables, 
etc., and Mrs. Brice has made stupendous 
improvements. Here this winter Miss 
Brice will be the centre of an admiring 
coterie, and from the uncommonly strong 
impression her beauty and charm have 
made both in New York and Newport, it 
is safe to assert that she will be an 
acknowledged and pre-eminent belle at 
the Capital. 


Pasar Strdru 





TRALIAN History. By Sir Henry Parkes. 

Down in the southern seas there is an is- 

land which practically is a continent, its 
area being greater than that of the United States 
before we purchased Alaska. Its growth, consid- 
ering the distance of Australia from the mother 
country or any other centre of civilization, has 
been phenomenal; although a wilderness fifty 
years ago, and still a mere fringe of settlements 
about an unexplored centre, it has two million 
more inhabitants than were in the American Col- 
onies when, a century and a half after settlement, 
we became “free and independent states.” During 
these fifty years Mr. Parkes has been a resident, 
and for nearly a quarter of a century he has 
been to Australia what Bismarck was to Ger- 
many; the nominal ruler was Great Britain, 
but the man and official to whom the colony 
owes most is Sir Henry Parkes. His book is 
very little about himself, almost all about the 
island which to him is not a part of the mother 
country, but a new nation. ow the develop- 
ment occurred is well told; no other book on 
the same subject is worthy of mention in com- 
parison with this. Americans will read it with 
sympathetic interest, for the experiences—ma- 
terial, social and political, were very like those 
our own forefathers went through; there was 
no revolution and declaration of independence, 
but this difference must be ascribed to the fact 
that England learned enough, during her quar- 
rel with us more than a hundred years ago, that 
it is well to hold grown-up children by love 
instead of by threats. The Parkes volume 
must long remain the standard work on Aus- 
tralia. (Longmans, Green & Co., New York.) 


P mes YEARS IN THE MAKING OF AUs- 


LIFE ON THE CIRCUIT WITH LINCOLN. By 
Henry C. Whitney. Anyone who knew Abra- 
ham Lincoln in his early days will be heartily 
welcomed whenever he may put his recollections 
into print. Mr. Whitney is one of these men; 
he and Lincoln were young lawyers together in 
Illinois when all lawyers in the state “rode the 
circuit”—that is, followed the circuit judge 
from county to county where the judge opened 
court, and where the lawyers picked up cases at 
short notice, taking any side of anything, from 
the case of a horse thief to a quarrel between 
churches and corporations. Each of them was 
an “all round” lawyer; his prestige would be 
gone forever were he to admit ignorance of any 


department of law. As a rule, the best of them 
knew a little more than the judges and a great 
deal more than the jurors, and what they didn’t 
know they would “pick up,” when occasion de- 
manded, with that energy, and reliance upon 
principles of equity, which afterward did good 
service when the whirligig of politics tossed 
them into high positions. Mr. Whitney’s pages 
are full of descriptions of Lincoln and incidents 
of his career; to read the book is to want to 
make scores of marginal notes on whatever pub- 
lished “ Life” of Lincoln the reader chances to 
own; all future biographers of the great Presi- 
dent will find Mr. Whitney's book of great 
value. The author is not a practised writer, nor 
does he pretend to be, but his volume is none 
the worse on that account. Neither is he a 
hero-worshipper; indeed, some of his remarks 
about certain other prominent characters in 
American history show him to be a good hater, 
which is to be a bad historian. He liked Lin- 
coln, though, and his recollections of the man 
are transcribed so fully that a great nation owes 
him a debt of gratitude. (Estes & Lauriat, 
Boston.) 


THE Story oF Mary WASHINGTON. By 
Marion Harland. Until the publication of this 
book the mother of our revered first President, 
were she alive and interested in the literature of 
the Revolutionary period, might with propriety 
ask “ where omg | come in?” Nothing seems 


truer than that Washington was what his 
mother made him, and some historians and 
biographers have given at least two pages to in- 
cidents and statements bearing upon this truth, 
but the woman herself has been practically 
ignored, perhaps through the well-known help- 
lessness and cowardice of humanity in the pres- 


ence of first causes. Mary Washington was 
almost the only teacher and counsellor of her 
son, who afterward became illustrious, and the 
reverence with which Washington always re- 
garded his mother had more in it than mere 
filial affection. It is right and proper that 
Mary Washington, not only as the mother of 
George, but as the type of a grand order of 
womanhood, in which still lingers the a of 
the world, should be the subject of a book 
which contains all that is known about her, and 
that the author should herself be a Virginian, 
with a head full of the history and tradition of 
her state, a hand competent to set it in proper 
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array, and a warm heart behind to guide the 
hand. The book disposes of a lot of popular 
misapprehensions which never had anything 
better than ignorance to warrant them; it does 
not present Mary Washington as a saint, but as 
something a great deal better, for earthly pur- 
0ses—as an earnest woman, wholly devoted to 
er duty, endlessly conscious of her responsi- 
bilities, and alternating between sublime self- 
dependence and an utter self-effacement in her 
compulsory dependence at times upon the High- 
er Power, upon whom the grandest natures often 
have to fall back. Whoever buys the book will 
have the rare pleasure of seeing a strong woman 
depicted by one of her own kind, and will also 
assist in the placing of a memorial shaft over 
the earthly resting place of the woman who, 
like women in general, waited longer than her 
son for any fitting recognition. The proceeds 
of the book go to the Memorial Association. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


JAPAN IN ART AND InpustRY. By Felix 
Régamey. Translated by M. French Sheldon 
and Eli Lemon Sheldon. So many Frenchmen 
have written of the arts and industries of Japan 
that there would seem to be no special place for 
this book, which nevertheless is interesting. 
The Japanese have often been called “The 
French of the East,” and it is not hard to know 
why, when one reads Régamey, who is an artist. 
Could the book in some way be fused with that 
of Rien, a German, who wrote two enormous 
volumes in conscientious and minute detail on 
Japan’s industries and natural resources, we 
would have a work most thorough and ex- 
haustive; Régamey is the complement of Rien, 
and between the two an American student of 
things Japanese will learn all that is worth the 
telling. The illustrations are abundant and 
faithful, and the volume is in every way hand- 
some. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


THE GRAMMAR OF THE Lotus. By William 
A. Goodyear, M.A. This large, handsome and 
sometimes entertaining volume is a notable il- 
lustration of the effect which a hobby may have 
upon a man. The author is well known and 
esteemed in some circles generally interested in 
art, and he is author of some good essays and 
lectures on art subjects, yet “The Grammar of 
the Lotus,” his largest literary effort and one to 
which he has certainly devoted much time and 
study, must interest art students principally as a 
curiosity. It is reported that the author was 
asked to write a little treatise on the influence 
of the lotus blossom upon Oriental art, and 
straightway went so conscientiously at his task 
that he found the lotus the motive of almost 
everything in the art of Asia, Egypt and the 
other Mediterranean countries, to say nothing of 
Mexico and South America. No such devotion 
to a hobby, and displacing of everything else 
with the said hobby, has been discernible since 
the last book, whichever it was, from that 
strange set of writers who trace almost all mo- 
tives in architecture and the other arts to a 
symbol quite generally reverenced in the very 
early and very rude ages of humanity. It is 


impossible to look through Mr. Goodyear’s 
book, with its many admirable illustrations, 
without interest, and it is possible to believe, for 
men have long known it, that in India and 
Egypt the lotus was a prominent symbol, but 
most authorities on art will agree that the 
author, like the player-queen in Hamlet, “doth 
rot) too much. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
ork. 


JANE Fietp. By Mary E. Wilkins. For 
stories which are at the same time serious and 
humorous commend us to New England authors 
of the present day and generation. “Jane 
Field” is an illustration; the character of the 
heroine, a woman with a hard lot and a child 
whom she idolizes, is as minutely drawn and 
analyzed as if by Hawthorne; so is the course 
of mental and moral gradation by which she 
became a thief, all for the sake of her child, and 
miseries which were hers as her daughter, who 
came to know her mother’s secret, learned to ab- 
hor her parent. And yet, side by side with the 
details of this painful story, are scores of amus- 
ing suggestions from New England life; there is 
also much light thrown upon the apparent con- 
tradiction in one old type of New England char- 
acter—the keeping of a warm heart under a cold, 
hard exterior. Few Yankee stories are so well 
worth keeping as this. {(Harper & Brothers, 
New York.) 


THE Last ConFression, and THE B.Linp 
MorHer. By Hall Caine. Short stories do 
not ~~. Mr. Caine’s powers to advantage, 
yet each of these tales is very strong. One is 
the confession of a traveller who has killed a 
man, the act being certainly one of self-defense, 
yet he makes a terrible to-do of remorse about 
it. The tale is really told for the sake of an un- 
expected finale, which is skillfully managed. 
The incidents are reminiscent of the author's 
recent trip to Morocco. The second story is of 
two women to whom one man had been lord; it 
is full of pathos. (Tait, Sons & Co., New York.) 


THE BERKELEYS AND THEIR NEIGHBORS is 
one of Molly Elliot Seawell’s capital and truth- 
ful stories of people and life in the Old Virginia 
which is trying to adjust itself to new condi- 
tions. Allof the people and scenes are sketched 
with a confident and skillful hand. It is a pity 
that some newer yet not less picturesque states 
have not yet developed natives, like Miss Sea- 
well, who can picture them on paper and com- 
pel readers to laugh and respect at the same 
time. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 


QuaBBIN: The Story of a Small Town. With 
Outlooks Upon Puritan Life. By Francis H. 
Underwood, L.L.D. Old New England towns 
used to be as much alike as peas in a pod, so in 
describing one of them patiently, faithfully, yet 
not uncritically, Mr. Underwood has done jus- 
tice to all. Many of the towns still are there, 
looking about as they did before lands richer 
than any in New England coaxed the more en- 
terprising farmers westward, and factories coaxed 
young men and women from old homesteads to 
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town tenements; life in them, though, is differ- 
ent, and it was wom my to trace the changes 
in Yankee life, thought and manners that Mr. 
Underwood wrote his book. The story begins 
with Puritan days and ways, when the law as 
recorded in the Old Testament was as much in 
force as the law of the land, and the minister 
was the greatest man in the town. Following 
the people through the incumbency of four suc- 
cessive ministers, the author shows their change 
in material things as well as in character. The 
narrative is eminently readable; it is also 
accurate, for the author is a Yankee of the 
Yankees and also a writer of much experience 
and high taste. Mr. Underwood dedicates his 
book to those “wherever they are, who have 
inherited the blood and shared the progress of 
the descendants of Pilgrims and Puritans; he 
admits that of these comparatively few are now 
to be found in Massachusetts or Sor England, 
yet insists that “it is by men and women of 
Puritan lineage, developed by religious toler- 
ance and universal education, that the institu- 
tions and the glory of New England are to be 
reserved after the homes of their ancestors 
ieee been occupied by people of other races and 
other ideas. (Lee & esse Boston.) 


THe Secret oF NarcissE, by Edmund 
Gosse, is a picturesque and touching tale of love 
and witchcraft in France three centuries ago. 
The hero is a young artist of the large type, 
which was the only one of those days, the hero- 
ine being an earthy yet honest creature whose 
stupidity and jealousy made adeal of woe. The 
only fault of the story is some occasional lapses, 
by the author, into nineteenth century analysis 
of sixteenth century characters. (Tait, Sons & 
Co., New York.) 


Haneina Moss is one of Paul Lindau’s 
clever stories of German life and society. The 
title comes of the alleged death of everything to 
which hanging moss—the tillandsia of our 
Southern States, attaches itself. The bad repu- 
tation which tradition has given the moss is 
utterly undeserved, as everyone in the South 
knows; still, for the purpose of Lindau’s story, 
it is all right, for he has a character who ruins 
everyone that likes her, and finally ruins her- 
self, to the great delight of the reader. Lindau 
has never yet become a fad with the American 
set that professes to be literary yet can’t stand 
alone, nor even stand at all unless it has some 
Ss author to lean upon for the time 

ing; nevertheless he is a close observer and 
clever delineator, and as the characters whom 
he most carefully studies are prominent in 
society of every kind, and everywhere, from 
Paris to Penn Yan and from Duluth to Daho- 
mey, anyone can find in his pages a picture of 
whatever parasite, hypocrite or vampire may be 
annoying him—or her, for the time being. (D. 
Appleton & Co., New York.) 


“ Scenes in Farry.anp is by Canon Atkin- 
son, who was some time ago accepted as friend 
by some thousands of children, he having done 
another book full of unreal people who never- 
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theless seemed very lifelike. The characters 
differ, though; in the earlier book there were 
some giant-killers of whom the reader never 
lost sight; in the new volume a little girl drags 
through fairyland the thread which old people, 
as well as children, will cheerfully follow. 
(Macmillan & Co., New York.) 


SELECTIONS FrRoM THE LETTERS OF GER- 
ALDINE ENDsoN JEWSBURY TO JANE WELSH 
CARLYLE. Edited by Mr. Alexander Ireland. 
The skeleton which was dragged from the 
closet of the Carlyle family has never seemed to 
have good excuse for being there, but Miss 
Jewsbury’s letters go far in the direction of ex- 
gg ae Miss Jewsbury was a close friend of 

(rs. Carlyle; she does not print any letters 
which the crusty philosopher’s wife wrote her, 
having destroyed them all, by Mr. Carlyle’s de- 
mand, but that her own are printed explains a 
great deal. Miss Jewsbury’s life, judged by her 
letters, seems to have been a career of dissatis- 
faction; she was too good by instinct to throw 
her life away in pursuit of pleasure, but nothing 
in the life about her was good enough for her, 
so she avenged herself on the fancied wrongs of 
life by thinking and saying “cutting things.” 
She was full of animal spirits, and could be 
merry enough to bewitch men of all kinds, but 
in spite of much unselfishness in giving she was 
so exacting and fastidious as to what she should 
receive that no man ever seemed good enough 
for her—a mistake which brought its own pun- 
ishment. That such a creature should be Mrs. 
Carlyle’s familiar spirit was very bad for Mrs. 
Carlyle; it is bad for anyone who has assumed 
bonds which are too holy to be cast off, to be 
unintentionally coaxed to run away, or, at least, 
to have placed before her all the delights of ir- 
responsibility, which is what Miss Jewsbury 
continually did in her letters to Mrs. Carlyle. 
For the rest, the book is as good as any that 
ever displayed the typical dissatisfied woman of 
the better sort—the woman so nervous, alert, 
uncertain and exacting that nobody nor any- 
thing in the world is good enough for her, al- 
though at the same time she is morally blind to 
her own inability and unwillingness to give any- 
thing in return for what she expects. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York.) 


PADDLES AND Po itics Down THE Dan- 
UBE. By Poultney Bigelow. Here is a modest 
yet highly entertaining little sketch-book. The 
author went from the source of the Danube, in 
Germany, almost to the Black Sea, his only 
conveyance being an American canoe fifteen 
feet long and thirty inches wide. His course 
led him to and through some countries much 
talked of politically, although almost nothing is 
known about them by Americans. Descriptive 
pages, serious and humorous, alternate pleas- 
ingly, and there are many interesting records of 
political and race opinions which the author 
neg from representative people along the 

anube. All of the illustrations are from 
rough sketches made by Mr. Bigelow for the 
amusement of his own children. (C. L. Web- 
ster & Co., New York.) 
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THE Diary oF A Nospopy. By George and 
Weedon Grossmith. Most of the contents of 
this book appeared in the pages of Punch, and 
were ron at by that onal but prominent 
class of Englishmen who think everything that 
differs from their own manners and thoughts is 
funny. The alleged writer of the diary is a 
clerk in a business house, and as stupid as a 
mere penman frequently is; he is “lower 
middle-class””—very low, yet he loves his wife, 
likes a friend or two, is constantly enthused 
with British longing to get a little higher, no 
matter if it is only through an invitation to the 
Lord Mayor's dinner, and his heart is bound up 
in his only son, who is a dreadful cub without 
any malice in him. American readers will get 
some laughs from the story, most of them being 
through the diarist’s blunders, which are “aw- 
fully English ;” the poor fellow is saved from 
contempt by his virtues, which are of sterling 

uality; indeed, as his coarseness always stops 
short of vulgarity he doesn’t differ much from 
many thousands of wooden-headed Americans. 
The pictures are as good as the text. (Tait, 
Sons k Co., New York.) 


Unc.e Remus AnD His Frienps. By Joel 
Chandler Harris. It is high time for a new 
book from Une’ Remus, for the older ones have 
been thumbed to pieces in thousands of families. 
The old man is just the same as ever, and his 
home audience consists principally of the little 
boy, but the stories and songs are new, and quit 
as funny as the old ones. Thousands of Ved: 
time hours will be made merry for the little 
ones by this new collection of tales, and hun- 
dreds of thousands of boys and girls at the North 
will wish, in spite of their comfortable homes 
and good parents, they could have been born 
down South and slipped down to the old darkey’s 
cabin with that other “little boy” who seems 
as important to Remus as Boswell was to John- 
son. As to Mr. Harris, scores of writers envy 
him the honor which will be done him in the 
future—long distant may it be—when some 
tourist will scrawl on his tombstone “Author of 
Uncle Remus.” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Boston.) 


AFTER Twenty YEARS. By Julian Stur- 
gis. A valuable addition to the library of short 
stories which has suddenly become fashionable 
and welcome. Mr. Sturgis has written many 
magazine stories too good to be lost in “back 
numbers” of periodicals, as good tales are fre- 
quently lost beyond finding by readers who 
would like to show them tofriends. (Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York.) 


CHARACTERISTICS. By 8. Weir Mitchell, 
M.D. If this book is not a record of conversa- 
tions between men who think deeply and 
broadly and talk cleverly, it will nevertheless 
appear so to any reader. The author is widely 
known as a physician of the highest order—one 
who can “minister to a mind diseased,” and by 
whom the interdependence of mind and body is 
never forgotten. Yet the story—for the book is 
in story form, is not a mere “doctor's book;” 


the characters chat of almost everything that 
interests and amuses humanity. It would be 
hard to name another book but Shakespeare 
which can so broadly interest any student of 
human nature. (The Century Company, New 
York.) 


ALONG THE Fiorrpa Coast. By Charles 
Frederick Holden. As all boys like to go fish- 
ing, they will be delighted with this book, 
which will make them acquainted with every- 
thing that nibbles at any sort of bait along the 
great American peninsula which extends almost 
into the torrid zone. After they have finished 
the book they will know much beside fish and 
fishing, for the author, who can be a boy among 
the youngsters, tells them interestingly of much 
which few men knew about some facts in nat- 
ural history. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 


FIiGURE-SKATING. Just at the right time of 
year comes this English book, which is an en- 
largement of another work of similar title, and is 
full of directions for doing wonderful things on 
skates. Nobody will for an instant admit that 
any other nation can excel us in things athletic; 
on the other hand it must be admitted that in 
England there are many people with nothing to 
do but enjoy themselves, and that these same 
people give so much serious attention to even 
their sport that they can give anyone valuable 
“points.” “ _ Skating” is full of valuable 
information. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) 


REUBEN Foreman, The Village Black- 
smith, by Darley Dale, is a strong English story 
with a great deal of heart and head in it. The 
scenes are laid in England, but the subjects, 
love, character and religion, are of universal in- 
terest. (Robert Bonner’s Sons, New York.) 


WueEn I Livep 1n Bouemia. By Fergus 
Hume. In spite of all the broken lives and 
dishonored graves, with which the artists’ Bo- 
hemia is full, there is no end to curiosity 
as to who live in Bohemia and what the 
residents do. The least offensive book on 
the subject is Mr. Hume’s; the worst that can 
be said of any of his associates is that they were 
fools; as we all know, Bohemia isn’t the onl 
country in which such beings are to be found. 
Some of the author’s friends were true to one 
another; they had their triumphs and trials— 
principally the latter, and some of them pulled 
through alive, thanks to courage or callousness, 
while others went the way of Bohemians in gen- 
eral. The best part of the book is the page of 
warning in the last chapter. (Tait, Sons & Co. 
New York.) 


Lire AND DEATH OF JAY GOULD, and How 
He Made His Millions. This little book, which 
seems to have been “made up” from judicious 
selections of newspaper stories, shows Gould in 
the double character of Wail street freebooter 
and model family man. It is scarcely likely to 
be added to the libraries of his friends, but it 
will delight his enemies. (J. S. Ogilvie, New 
York.) 
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A SoLprer’s Secret. AN ARMY PoRTIA. 


By Capt. Charles King, U.S. A. Here are two 
army novels in one volume, and both are in the 
best style of the soldier-author who has been 
most successful in describing camp and garrison 
life of our regular army. All the girls will 
want to read both stories—so will many grey- 
heads. (J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia.) 


THosE Giris. By John Strange Winter. 
This author} usually succeeds in making an in- 
teresting story out of the doings and love of one 
woman, but now she offers four in a single vol- 
ume, and manages all cleverly. In contrast 
with the young women, all of whom are de- 
scribed as bewitching in one way or other, is a 
brute of a mother; of course, too, there are just 
the right young men to give each of the girls 
the fate which she has the heart for. (Tait, 
Sons & Co., New York.) 


Krine’s Hanpsook oF New York Ciry. 
This is the most remarkable book of its kind 
ever published. Although sold at the price of 
a bound novel it contains more than nine hun- 
dred large, closely printed pages, in which are 
given more details and descriptions than can be 
found in any other book on the metropolis. 
The text is well classified; it begins with a 
forty-page historical sketch, which is followed 
by twenty pages on New York of the present; 
then come divisions on the water-ways, trans- 
portation and transit, thoroughfares and adorn- 
ments, modes of life, city rule, culture, religion, 
charities, sanitary methods, reformatories and 
corrections, cemeteries, defenses, social organiza- 
tions, journalism, insurance and financial insti- 
tutions, architectural features, shops and fac- 
tories. Most interesting at first, though, to 
everyone who opens the book, will be the mass 
of illustrations: there are more than eight hun- 
dred photographic “half-tone” plates, fully 
a hundred of which are of full-page size, and 
all well taken and well printed. It is such 
a book as should be made for each city in the 
Union, but how so much can be given for so 
little money will be a mystery to nearly all the 
purchasers. In his next edition Mr. King 
should take the final “s” from the name under 
his picture of the oldest fort in New York har- 
bor—Castle William. (Moses King, Boston.) 


WHERE 1S My Doc?’ By Rev. Charles 
Josiah Adams. Although not quite asserting 
that there is in animals a something resembling 
the human soul, which will attain to immortal- 
ity, the author makes much of the intelligence 
of animals, and proves by many statements of 
fact that instinct is not the only power by which 
beasts and birds are prompted. Such a book 
may not he needed by anyone who has much to 
do with animals, for such a person knows by 
experience that some horses, dogs and other 
four-footed creatures do much close thinking at 
short notice; the great majority, however, may 
be made wiser and kinder by learning how 
closely the so-called “brute creation” ap- 
ara humanity. (Fowler & Wells Co., New 

ork. 
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HELEN TREVERYAN. By John Roy. Eng- 
land in India is well portrayed in this tale, the 
sub-title of which is “ The Ruling Race.” 
While nowhere suggestive of Kipling, it is more 
rapid in its action than any of that writer's 
stories, and there is a wealth of exciting inci- 
dent. It is a story which will keep the sleepiest 
novel reader wide awake. (Macmillan & Co., 
New York.) 


MuriEL Howe. By Angelina Teal. Large 
though the State of Indiana is, there still seems 
to be many characters there like Edward Eggle- 
ston wrote of twenty years ago. Some of these 
appear in “Muriel Howe,” a story much above 
the average, and embodying some clever think- 
ing as well as good narrative power. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., New York.) 


THE CHOSEN VALLEY. By Mary Hallock 
Foote. It is unusual to find a novel of rugged 
western life from the pen of a woman, and 
stranger still that a woman’s story of life in the 
new country should be strong. “The Chosen 
Valley” is true to the life, it is analytical yet 
descriptive, and it is strong throughout. Two 
of the characters are notably contrasting types— 
the unscrupulous man of success, and the honest 
fellow whose character no circumstances can 
change. There are some younger men, also in 
strong contrast, besides a girl with whom any 
fellow would gladly fall in love. Idaho is the 
scene, and one of the incidents on which much 
depends is the founding of an enterprise for the 
apparent benefit of the community, but really to 
excuse the issuing of a lot of stock to be un- 
loaded in the East. It is a much stronger story 
than the same author’s “John Bodewin’s Testi- 
mony,” although that was quite good. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., New York.) 


THe Fever or Lire. By Fergus Hume. 
The heroine of this story is an irrepressible per- 
son who seems to have but a single virtue—she 
loves her daughter. When life’s fever has run 
its course with her and she has made life fever- 
ish for many others she gets back to her 
daughter in the guise of a governess, the father 
being absent at the time. There is much plot- 
ting and counter-plotting in the story, and 
mystery ensues, the probable end being so per- 
plexing that the author has to kill the three 
most prominent characters. (Tait, Sons & Co., 
New York.) 


My Lirrte Frienps. By E. Heinrichs. 
There will be some wild exclamations of delight 
whenever this volume falls into the hands of 
young mothers, for the contents consist princi- 
pally of the faces of babies and very young 
children, and they are so well selected from 
large collections of photographs of real children 
that they may be depended upon as natural. 
The names of the originals are given in the 
table of contents, from which it appears that all 
sections of the country have been ransacked for 
good faces and poses. Bits of verse, suggested 
by the figures and faces, are the only text. The 
whole is on large pages of heavy enamelled 
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paper, and tastefully bound in an imitation of 
white leather, the title being in gold. (Lee & 
Shepard, Boston.) 


A STUMBLE ON THE THRESHOLD. By 
James Payn. Mr. Payn has long been among 
the most clever plotters of English novels; 
given a character in a position from which no 
other romancer could extricate him, and Mr. 
Payn would devise something original which 
would fully answer the purpose and interest the 
reader at the same time. In the new book he 
has outdone himself in originality, for he clears 
up a mystery by showing that a man supposed 
to be murdered had really been struck by a 
meteor, with results such as anyone would ex- 
pect from such a blow. There is -much else 
exciting in the story. (D. Appleton & Co., 
New York.) 


THE ApoPTED DAUGHTER. By Edgar Faw- 
cett. There is as much of philosophy as of 
fiction in this clever story. The heroine is 
child of some very “low-down” New Yorkers 
of foreign birth, yet education and good asso- 
ciates make her so superior to her birth that 
when her parents insist on reclaiming her she 
loses neither heart nor character, but holds her 
own against her origin and the world. Such a 
story is a good antidote to the gloomy atavism 
with which some sharp pens and thick heads 
are afflicting a world which wishes to make the 
best of everything. (F. T. Neely, Chicago.) 


WHo Is THE MAN? A Tale of the Scottish 
Border. By James Selwin Tait. This book 
opens with an exciting bull fight and an equally 
exciting duel, both in our own wild West, and 
then hurries one of the characters to Scotland, 
where he lives so quietly as to arouse suspicion. 
About this time a lot of murders are committed 
in the vicinity, and there is so much mystery as 
to their cause that the man from America is in 
a bad way until an accidental discovery clears 
his reputation. Like all other tales of the 
Scottish border, this book makes much of the 
suspicious nature of the Scot and of his ability 
to give a great deal of time to thought about the 
doings of his fellow men. (Tait, Sons & Co., 
New York.) 


THE CONFESSION OF A CHILD OF THE CEN- 
tuRY. By Alfred de Musset. It is difficult to 
imagine any reason for the issue of a new trans- 
lation and edition of this depressing and disgust- 
ing book. Because de Musset wrote exquisite 
French and affected to be a sentimentalist is no 
excuse for inflicting anew upon the public—and 
a decent public, a lot of nauseating materialism 
such as persons affecting sentimentalism are 
always full of. (Charles i. Sergel & Co., Chi- 
cago.) 


THE WELL-DREssED WoMAN: a Study in 
the Practical Application to Dress of the Laws 
of Health, Art and Morals. By Helen Gilbert 
Ecob. One more effort toward the emancipa- 
tion of woman from slavery to dressmakers. It 
goes farther than most books which have pre- 
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ceded it, for it attributes to modern dress some 
moral defects traceable to ipoye failings. It 
is sensible throughout, and all the stronger by 
being temperate in tone. Beside deprecating 
the evils of fashionable dress, the author sug- 
gests many remedies, all of which are reason- 
able, while none are ugly. Many good illustra- 
tions reveal discouraging facts and pleasing 
possibilities. (Fowler & Wells Co., New York.) 


LIFE AND SyLtvi1A. By Josephine Balestier. 
Sylvia was one of the many little girls who, like 
some larger girls, are told by their elders that 
they need experience, and that this needful 
article can be obtained only from life. She was 
so young though, that she imagined experience 
to be something material and “ Life” the name 
of a person who supplied it. Hearing some one 
say that life could be seen in a certain bad part 
of the city, she made her way there and saw 
and heard much which didn’t make her wiser, 
although they will amuse any reader. It is a 
short story, well illustrated by Margaret Wen- 
dell Huntingdon, and a bound. (United 
States Book Co., New York.) 


THe Last ToucHEs, AND OTHER SToRIEs, 
By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. Few novelists as able 
as Mrs. Clifford are successful with short stories, 
but everything in the above named volume is 
strong. The worst that can be said about the 
collection is that it has an undertone of bad 
luck and gloom. Its special merit is the descrip- 
tion of the characters so faithfully that all seem 
living beings. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) 


CHILDREN OF THE GHETTO. By i. Zang- 
will. Political and social malignity in Russia 
and Germany have recently forced the Jew 
anew upon the thought of intelligent people, 
and several books, most of them anti-Semitic in 
tendency, have added fuel to a flame which 
seems smouldering in all civilized countries to 
which the Hebrew has made his way. Mr. 
Zangwill, himself one of the chosen people, has 
come to the defense of his race with a big book 
which is not at all like a cudgel; on the con- 
trary, it might have been written by a Gentile, 
for while, of course, it contains no sign of hate, 
it is as critical as anyone could ask. In its 
pages are presented many types of Jews; the 
faults of the worst are conidia explained, not 
palliated, while the virtues of the best, like 
those peculiar to the race, are defined with en- 
tire fairness. The form is that of romance, so 
no one who wishes he knew more on the sub- 
ject need fear that some ponderous essays await 
him. (Jewish Publication Society, Philadel- 
phia.) 


In Camp WirH A Tin Sotprer. By John 
Kenrick Bangs. An amusing little boy is the 
hero of this story, and as Mr. Bangs always 
writes amusingly, there is a lot of fun in the 
book, whether the reader is a small boy, or the 

arent or grandparent of a small boy. (R. H. 

ussell & Son, New York.) 


Books 1n Cuatns, and Other Bibliographical 
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Papers. By the late William Blades. This is 
a delightful book for bookworms, and contains 
much that will interest the merely curious. It 
is not unknown to religious folk that in the 
early days of books there was so much interest 
in the Holy Scriptures that the sacred volume 
had to be chained to its desk in the parish 
church, to keep some one, with more interest 
than integrity, from stealing it. Other popular 
books were similarly treated in places largely 
frequented by readers and students, such as col- 
leges and monasteries. Beside many odd facts 
on this subject, Mr. Blades’ essays give us much 
about early printing and the making of books. 
(A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York.) 


THE RvuInepD CITIES OF MASHONALAND. 
By Theodore Bent, F.S.A. If the conceited 
Mohammedan invaders who burned the great li- 
brary of Alexandria had known how much trouble 
they were making for modern historians, their 
joy would have increased ten-fold. Indications 
steadily are increasing to show that the ancients 
knew more of Africa than we, much though 
modern explorers have done, and doubtless the 
Alexandrian library contained records that.would 
make plain much which now is puzzling anti- 
quarians. To say nothing of the lost cities of 
the Nile Delta, it has long been evident that 
much farther south there once were great civili- 
zations and powerful cities where now are only 
jungles and forests. Among the sites of these 
centres of activity is beyond doubt what now is 
known as Mashonaland, on the east coast of Af- 
rica; to either Arabian or Egyptian enterprise, 
unless to that of still older peoples, must be at- 
tributed some ruins of which travellers have 
written for centuries, and which Mr. Bent has 
recently explored to some extent. The new 
book tells of walls too great to have been made 
by rude peoples—walls composed of great blocks 
of granite neatly dressed and so well joined that 
they still remain intact. It is the author’s the- 
ory that the walls were made to protect royal 
treasuries, or places where gold was collected 
and smelted by the government, which, like 
Oriental governments to this day, claimed and 
controlled all precious metals within reach. 
The remains of tools and household utensils in- 
dicate a high degree of civilization, yet no rec- 
ords are found. Mr. Bent’s book, like the 
records of recent explorations of Mexican forests 
where are remains of great structures about 
which tradition is silent, interests as much by 
what it suggests as by what is told, and it must 
attract much attention. (Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York.) 


GENERAL TAYLOR. By General O. O. How- 
ard. A soldier’s book about a soldier is always 
worth reading, and especially so when the au- 
thor bears in mind, as General Howard does, that 
the majority of the readers will not be soldiers. 
Taylor was, according to most of our military 
critics and historians, one of the very few com- 
petent generals that American armies had before 
the great civil war; whether he would have 
been so successful had his command been larger 
is an idle question, yet as he was destitute of 
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fear and of jealousy, thought only of his busi- 
ness, never for an instant lost his head and was 
always implicitly trusted by his officers and 
men, the chances are that he would have been 
equal to any opportunities that the god of war 
might cast in his way. General Howard writes 
of him enthusiastically, but only as a soldier; 
that Taylor accidentally became President was 
through no fault of his own; it might have 
happened to anyone. (D. Appleton & Co., New 
York.) 


Most REVEREND JOHN HuGHEs, First 
ARCHBISHOP OF NEw York. By Rev. Henry 
A. Brann, D.D. Some Protestants may be in- 
clined to ask indignantly why a Roman Catholic 
Archbishop’s biography should appear in the 
“Makers of America” series, yet there are 
many non-Catholics in New York who will 
cheerfully admit that during the city’s period of 
greatest growth “Father” Hughes exerted a 
tremendous influence in the direction of good 
order, and did more than the police to restrain 
the class of which law-abiding citizens were 
most afraid. By members of his own church 
the untiring Irishman of American education 
who became successively priest, bishop and 
archbishop, is gratefully remembered as the 
man who did more than any other to organize 
the church in this vicinity and to command for 
it the respect which was denied it by certain 
prominent Protestants who fought it fiercely in 
those days. He was held in esteem so high 
among long-headed men that during the civil 
war President Lincoln sent him to Europe on a 
semi-political mission which was entirely suc- 
cessful. The author makes much of Arch- 
bishop Hughes’ patriotism, but he knows him 
best as the tireless and effective maker and man- 
ager of a great diocese. (Dodd, Mead & Co., 
New York.) 


THE CHovans. By Honore de Balzac. 
This volume, although in order of publication 
the twenty-second in Katherine Prescott Worm- 
eley’s admirable series of translations of Balzac, 
is really the first to which the author ever 
allowed his name to be affixed. He was thirty 
years of age when he wrote it, in the country 
where the incidents narrated were supposed to 
have happened, and where he met many people 
who could remember the fierce disturbances of 
the year 1799. It is entirely unlike his later 
and better-known romances, for the entire action 
does not circle about the heart of a woman; it 
is a veritable war story, with only so much of 
woman as no Frenchman could leave out of a 
tale of any kind. (Roberts Brothers, Boston.) 


A BATTLE AND A Boy. By Blanche Willis 
Howard. The boy of this story is an eleven 
year old Tyrolean, who goes alone to the 
“child-market” at Ravensburg, to hire himself 
out, or “sell” himself, as they say over there, 
the two terms meaning practically the same 
thing. He knows next to nothing, but his 
head is so long that any subject which chances 
to get into it is belabored until fairly worn out. 
He is bought, after much dickering, by a dull 
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Suabian peasant, who treats him quite as well as 
if he were one of the family, although the boy’s 
manner is entirely unlike anything which that 
argos family ever saw. He is full of Tyro- 
ean sturdiness and pugnacity, fighting and 
hating like a demon whenever either appears 
necessary, yet so sensitive to kindness that a 
little of it changes him entirely for the time 
being. The “battle” is that same old battle of 
life which all have to fight for themselves 
sooner or later, and which has been fought over 
in hundreds of Sunday school books, but the 
whole moral of it is in this story, which is told 
so delightfully and humorously that no child 
will anywhere suspect the author of sermonizing. 
The book was written for young people, and 
nothing better of its kind has appeared this 
season. (Tait, Sons & Co., New York.) 


THE YOUTH OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
By Ernest Lavisse. Scientific inquiry into the 
why and wherefore of great men has become so 
general that books on the youth of such men 
are no longer to be mistaken for biographies for 
young persons. Lavisse, whose book is trans- 
lated from the French by Mary Bushnell Cole- 
man, finds little in heredity to explain the 
meanness, duplicity and heartlessness of Fred- 
erick, but much in the treatment which the 
father gave the son, the old king having been 
as brutal as frank. The entire book is sugges- 
tive to students of men who have become great 
by unmaking their better selves. (S. C. Griggs 
& Co., Chicago.) 


RanD McNatiy & Co.’s INDEXED ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD is a book which, like the al- 
manac, is revised yearly, as all atlases should be. 
It contains nearly six hundred pages, 15x21 
inches in size, and about a hundred and twenty 
maps, more than half of which are of double- 
page size: beside the maps is a gazeteer, the 
American portions of which are according to 
the recent census. There is also much geo- 
graphical and descriptive matter. It is a useful 
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book for home, business office or — library. 
(Rand, McNally & Co., New York.) 


From SuLTAN TOSULTAN. By Mrs. French- 
Sheldon. To a great number of readers, mostly 
feminine, this volume will be specially satisfac- 
tory as showing what an American woman can 
do when she sets herself about it; to everyone 
else it will prove one of the most interesting 
records of American travel. Mrs. Sheldon 
made up her own party at Zanzibar, the usual 
starting place of expeditions into Central Africa, 
and a very large party it was, for man is the 
only beast of burden in that portion of the 
world, and any expedition must carry every- 
thing but food that it may chance to need. 
Mrs. French-Sheldon engaged nearly a hundred 
and fifty Zanzibaris and managed them herself 
—there was no other white person in the party. 
With this force she advanced nearly a thousand 
miles into the interior, passing through at least 
one powerful and warlike tribe whom most 
male explorers have held in awe, and reached 
the slopes of Mount Kilmanajaro, and seemed 
really to enjoy herself. Certainly she succeeded 
in whatever she undertook; her men had no 
fighting to do, for their leader overawed the 
savage leaders by her mere appearance ; a mascu- 
line traveller seldom impresses an African po- 
tentate except with bullets, presents or rum; by 
the time he has tramped several hundred miles 
he is as ragged as a tramp, and probably as 
dirty; Mrs. Denn Sitechion, on the contrary, 
carried an elaborate wardrobe with her and 
dressed as carefully and elegantly for an inter- 
view with a dusky ruler, as if she were to be 
presented at the proudest court in Europe. She 
never was menaced, nor even insulted, and 
although she made no scientific researches she 
brought back some valuable additions to the 
meagre store of knowledge abowt Africa through 
her privilege and pleasure, as a woman, in 
studying the home life and customs of the 
natives. Finally, she took many a 
about two hundred of which are reproduced in 
her book. (Arena Publishing Co., Boston.) 
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organization of which the metropolis and 

all other literary and art centres of our 
great country have many hopes. It has signalized 
its first public demonstration, a dramatic perform- 
ance, by enforcing two rules which, if adopted 
by managers of all theatres, operas and concerts, 
would do more than all else combined to make 
public performances popular and_ profitable. 
One rule was, that no one should enter the 
house while the play was in progress; the other 
forbade the presence of any woman who kept 
her hat or bonnet on her head. With the 
mysteries of woman’s headgear man seldom has 
anything to do, except when it is his pleasure 
and duty to pay for it. There is a time, though, 
when the most modest and peaceable man longs 
to do something radical with these wonderful 
structures; it is when, at church or theatre, 
concert or public meeting, his view is obstructed 
by the broad brim, high crown, waving plume, 
high feather, outspread wing or nodding bow of 
a woman’s hat. The hat nuisance has done 
more than bad plays and poor playing to make 
the theatre a doubtful financial investment in 
America. 

Like unto it is the American habit of going 
late to any public performance, compelling a 
noise at the door, a rustle and a tramp down the 
aisle, and generally the passing in front of sev- 
eral persons who came in time to enjoy the en- 
tire programme. Managers agree that this 
nuisance lessens their receipts, but they hesitate 
to suppress it, their fear being that another class 
of visitors would remain away permanently. 
Yet the experiment made by the managers of 
the Theatre of Art and Letters was not new: 
Mr. Theodore Thomas, while conducting the 
Philharmonic Society’s concerts at New York, 
made an inflexible rule that the doors should 
remain closed while the orchestra was playing; 
instead of driving people away he had the 
pleasure of playing in a house without an empty 
seat. Americans pay dearly for their amuse- 
ments; nowhere else in the world do good 
musical or dramatic performances draw so much 
money as here. Those who pay for them are 
entitled to some consideration from the manage- 


T « Theatre of Art and Letters is a new 


ment. The covered head and the late-comer 
should be mercilessly suppressed. 


WHEN the snow is on the ground, or when 
the biting winds of the north convince one that 
midwinter has come, then it were wise to con- 
sider if our neighbor, in tenement house or cot, 
has at least some of the comforts of life. Or, 
better still, it would be wise to look about us for 
those not so fortunate, perhaps, as ourselves, 
who have no homes at all. To be homeless 
during the bleak days of the northern winter; 
to think, as the black curtains of night are 
drawn across the face of this great city, that the 
streets must be one’s bed, that only charity or 
dishonesty can save one from hunger and cold— 
these are conditions which the thoughtless or 
selfish person does not stop to consider. But in 
this, as in every other large city, grim want 
stares one in the face at every turn. One need 
not search for it; but searching one may be sur- 
prised to find the grey horrors of sickness, pov- 
erty and death; the monster of intemperance, 
and the hundred and one vices which come 
from it, thickly scattered along the highways 
and byways; crime, degradation, evils of. the 
very worst forms known to God and man, and 
suffering, which only kind hands and kinder 
hearts can alleviate. Is there a way out of it 
all? No, not by our present system, and it 
would, perhaps, be hard to find a better. The 
organized charities of New York have done, 
and are doing one of the noblest works ever 
accomplished by any one city in the civilized 
world. But the work is oftentimes a discour- 
aging one to the individual worker. Many 
missions and mission houses, conducted from 
some one general head—under the rule of the 
city, the church, private individual or soci- 
ety—make their lights to shine so their good 
works permeate the dark places of the city; 
but individual responsibility on the part of the 
recipient of charity is often one of the last things 
to be found. So long as many of the men and 
women of the streets may be helped, so long 
they are willing to be helped. Once in the po- 
sition where they are obliged to accept charity 
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or starve, they are inclined to find the life so 
easy that they do not try to do better. From 
this comes the evil of too liberal giving. The 
man or woman, the girl or boy of the streets, 
must first be made self-respecting, before it can 
be expected he or she should become self-sup- 
porting. But still the good remains. The mis- 
sion or charity worker, no matter how weary he 
may become of well-doing, no matter how un- 
satisfactory his labors may appear at the end of 
the year, when he attempts to sum up the good 
he has done, or has tried to do, can, if he be 
earnest, sincere aud honest, find shining exam- 
ples where the bestowal of charities has been 
appreciated, profited by, and where the recipi- 
ents have been made better men and women— 
strengthened, refined and purified by the trials 
through which they have passed. 


THE eulogies on Tennyson hitherto unnoticed 
deserve mention, for the reason that they were 
the more abundant, though unuttered. Some of 
his admirers delivered their tributes in prose 
and poetry of every degree of excellence, and 
the vast majority said nothing, but pondered 
much. They felt concerning him as he felt 
concerning Arthur Hallam: 


“T sometimes feel it half a sin, 
To put in words the grief I feel.” 


There is a reverence born of Heaven, a rever- 
ence so deep that “we revere and we refrain,” 
for silence alone can express its intensity. The 
innumerable tributes the Laureate received 
were his just meed. So say we all, but many 
who have been dumb during the passing of Ten- 
nyson feel it is a time for a space, to 

“ Speak no more of his renown, 
Lay your earthly fancies down. 


And in the vast cathedral leave him. 
God accept him. Christ receive him.” 


Be that as it may, the width of empire over 
which Alfred Tennyson held sway, speaks vol- 
umes for the age in which he lived and for 
which he did so much. 

Only one hundred years ago Shelley was 
“beating in the void his ineffectual wings,” and 
Johnson waited for the patronage he never 
received, and walked Fleet street, in London, 
ahungered, yet no man gave unto him. Many 
writers, and notably poets, have been troubled 
and miserable men. Riotous profusion, ungrate- 
ful insolence and evil times, combined to make 
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them so. None may say of modern geniuses 
what Fletcher said of Spenser: 


“His hopes were crossed, all suits denyed, 
Discouraged, scorned, his writings villified ; 
Poorly poor man he lived, and poorly poor man 

he died.” 


The honor now paid to literature does not 
consist alone in the monetary value of success- 
ful writing. To our thinking, that is the least, 
though an essential part of its reward. The 
whole circle of the poet’s or historian’s life is 
surrounded by responsive sympathy, admiring 
gratitude. Educated multitudes await eagerly 
the song and the story, and many a mediocre 
penman has more decent treatment than his 
contemporaries gave to Milton. Last century 
some poets starved in a garret and were buried 
in a pauper’s grave. To-day all live in comfort, 
and our chief singers sleep with the dust of 
statesmen and kings. This is as it should be. 
Nobody desires a second Byron to parade Europe 
with his wrongs, if he has any not due to him- 
self. And Tennyson’s life, passed in dignity and 
closed with richest honors, is a signal instance 
of the grateful truth that the Anglo-Saxon race 
no longer persecutes or neglects its prophets. 


ANOTHER great function of the bookmakers 
is the binding together of the English-speaking 
race. The pen has been mightier than the 
sword in many ways, in none more than this. 
Little England holds but a small fraction of the 
English now, and whatever our objection to 
King George, we never had any to King Shaks- 
pere. He has ruled, and accomplished much 
more than Acts of Parliament and Congress in 
preserving good feeling. We are quite pre- 
pared to give up any possible interest Americans 
claim by lineage with regiments of dignitaries, 
but not this Stratford peasant and playwright. 
It is a great business for people of one speech to 
obtain what Carlyle calls “an articulate voice,” 
clarifying the common thought, entering the 
inmost heart. And therefore it comes to light 
that Whitman was more popular in England 
than here, while Tennyson received his warmest 
appreciation in the United States. The voices 
of the singers are powerful to give men of com- 
mon origin a united destiny. And if they bind 
men who are brothers into a cohesive fabric for 
the highest good, sing on, we say, and weave 
your golden threads of thought, nor is any re- 
ward too rich for the task. 
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As we grow older our self-confidence de- 
creases. We are readier to believe our judg- 
ments wrong, and liable to reversion. When 
the nineteenth century was young, how it abused 
the eighteenth ! denunciation in very hard terms 
was the order of the day then, but now we are 
in the last decade, we realize our turn on the 
pillory will come next. Little boys and girls 
now leaving the nursery will be the leaders of 
the twentieth century. Some whose education 


has already begun will go to Yale, Harvard or 
Princeton in the next century, not this. And 
will they rise up to call us blessed—or—what ? 


WE hide behind the curtain of assumed in- 
difference, but how we relish a good story. The 
passion is habitual, formed in the bygone days 
when the Greek grammar lay untouched, and we 
revelled in “ Harry Lorrequer” or “The Three 
Musketeers.” Small wonder is it that fiction 
claims eighty per cent. of our free libraries’ cir- 
culation, and the demand is on the increase. 
The demand exceeds the supply, indeed. We 
are thankful for small mercies nowadays, and 
remember the darkest hour but precedes the 
What do you expect when there are no 
new stories? Plots have all been exploded. 
Incident is over. Well, we expect what is 
actually coming to pass. Fiction must be a 
reflection of the whole surface of life. Even the 
sacred precincts of theology are enclosed, and 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward can use Robert Elsmere 
as a specific in matters of religious faith. Eso- 
teric Buddhism, psychical phenomena, the Sal- 
vation Army, all these and many more, beside 
the conventional themes, are fair game for those 
who seek truth to embody in a tale. Do you 
not suspect Mr. Herbert Spencer would have 
reached the listening ear more readily and as 
effectively had he clothed his “Sociology” with 
the vestments of life? If Edward Bellamy had 
written a treatise in political economy instead 
of “Looking Backward,” he had gained but a 
fraction of his present audience. The truth is, 
people who despise the oppositions of science 
and babblings of philosophy only await the 
writer who can dramatize these things, then 


dawn. 
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they devour them. One must confess the novel 
is enlarging its territories. At present we can 
but hope it will preserve its simplicity as found 
in Scott, Thackeray and Hawthorne. If it 
does not, it will not be the first spoilt child of 
fortune. Only master workmen can save it, and 
“it needs heaven-sent moments for their skill.” 
The past of the novel, with its dear histories 
and youth, its hopes and passions, are forever 
echoing in the heart and present in the memory. 
What of the future? The Westerner who vis- 
ited Boston under compulsion described that 
polite and learned city to his horrified compan- 
ions in California as a place in whose streets re- 
spectability stalked unchecked. Certainly the 
novel of the future must not allow the learned 
the disputations and the merely marvellous 
to usurp its chiefest functions, as a message 
speaking from heart to heart. They may serve 
the message in manifold ways, but they cannot 
stalk unchecked through its details, or other 
rich young life beside the Westerner’s will 
protest, and not vainly. 


THE scheme is already a success and obtains 
an ample recognition of those forces which will 
determine the character of the twentieth century. 
Carlyle maintains the eighteenth did but one 
true action—namely, “to blow its brains out in 
that grand universal suicide named French 
Revolution.” We are safe in saying that our 
own age has done much that is true, but in giv- 
ing to the last decade the World’s Fair, Colum- 
bia has placed upon this century a lustre not 
easily tarnished. 


THE great Marlborough, conqueror of Blen- 
heim, declared he knew no history save through 
reading Shakspere’s plays. Burke, the polished 
orator of the last century, read “Evelina” in 
three days, doing nothing else. Thackeray 
went to Fielding and Smollett for his especial 
study of Queen Anne’s time when writing “ The 
Esmonds.” In our own time Harriet Beecher 
Stowe has made a novel a liberator. Fiction’s 
mission is only equalled by its popularity. 








SENSE AND 


A PICTURE. 


The old man, sitting by the way, 
Was weary on that summer day. 


A little girl smiled to him there, 
And shyly came to stroke his hair. 


“You are so tired,” crooned the child. 
“T was,” he whispered, “till you smiled.” 


CREATION. 


Light, first; then woman came, when all! the 
rest was past. 
God made the sunshine first and last. 


ARITHMETIC AND TALK. 


TEACHER: “If one woman can make a dress 
in three days and another can make it in five 
days, how long will it take them to make it, 


working together?” 
JoHNNY: “Oh, about a week.” 


£72. 

AMERICAN PoEt (reading): “The poet lau- 
reate of England receives seventy-two pounds 
per annum.” 

A. P’s WIFE (eagerly) : “Seventy-two pounds 
of what? Provisions?” 


COME HOME EARLY. 


Wire: “My husband’s eyes in the morning 
are as an open book to me.” 

Visitor: “Ah?” 

Wire: “Yes. They are red, don’t you 
know.” 


DOES IT? 


LitrLE Miss FiFTHAVENUE: “Mamma, 
doesn’t the Bible say we should love our neigh- 
bors as ourselves?” 

Mrs. F.: “ Yes, dear.” 

L. M. F.: “Does it mean those on the back 
street as well as those on the avenue, mamma?” 


NONSENSE. 


THEY CAN'T HELP IT. 


A man may gain great piles of gold, 
And grow to be hard hearted ; 

But now and then he longs to be 
Back yonder when he started. 


A HARROWING THOUGHT. 


Sue: “Did you know a woman’s character 
can be read in her hair?” 

HE: “No, but I know a woman’s hair can 
be red in her character.” 


BY AND BY. 


“TI got it by the bushel,” 

And I heard the coal man say : 
“T am waiting, only waiting, 

Till it comes around my weigh.” 


WHY IS IT? 


Mamma: “Why will you be naughty, 
child?” 


FLossiE: “’Cause it’s easier, mamma.” 


THE FATAL SECRET. 


She was thirty seven and some months, if she 
was a day, yet she sought to conceal the fact. 

“Gracious me,” she twittered, “how time 
flies, and how we fly with it. Just think, I was 
born in 1870.” 

The man looked at her, stupefied. 

“B.C.?” he inquired, absent mindedly. 


EXPLAINED. 


HE: “Miss Goldie refused Charlie and he 
has left town.” 

Sue: “Where has he gone?” 

HE (indefinitely): “ Away off.” 

Sue: “That's nothing. He’s been away off 
ever since he began his attentions to her.” 


W. J. LAMPTON. 
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THE BENEFICENT INFLUENCE 
OF DRESS. 


HE pleasure derivable from the con- 

| sciousness of being well dressed may 
not inappropriately be compared 

with the pleasurable effects which sculp- 
ture, painting, literature and music have 
upon the human emotions and understand- 
ing. In sculpture one’s sense of the beau- 
tiful is gratified by the contemplation of 
the perfect lines and proportions observ- 
able in the product of a master hand; in 
painting, also, a keen sense of refined 
pleasure is experienced when the harmo- 
nious blending of colors, the happy com- 
bination of form and figure, and the 
other accessories noticeable in high-art 
subjects, are intelligently and thoroughly 
appreciated ; again, in the vast field of 
literature one’s inquiring mind may roam 
at will, and feast upon literary pabulum, 
until intoxicated with pleasure; so in 
music, that sweetest gift of the Creator, 
which fills the soul with joy, and by its 
enchanting influence lessens the burden 
of human afflictions, causing peace and 
happiness to reign where otherwise sor- 
row and distress would hold full sway. 
Now, while it is undeniably true that in 
a state so highly civilized as this in which 
we live, the contemplation of beauty in 
fine art affords keen pleasure, and is an 
elevating and self-satisfying influence, yet 
its beneficent effect cannot be said to 
transcend in importance that which the 
art of dress has upon humanity at large. 
For, however deep may be the gratifica- 
tion we feel when contemplating beauty 
expressed in the fine arts, it is but tran- 


sient in comparison to that which beauty 
expressed in dress affords us. In the 
rush and bustle of nineteenth century life, 
but small is the leisure and few are the 
opportunities which the great majority 
find for the contemplation and study of 
triumphs in art; but beauty in dress is 
something that affects all classes and 
conditions of society, and that daily ; its 
influence is, consequently, far-reaching 
and enduring. 

A beautiful piece of sculpture, an 
exquisite painting and a delightful liter- 
ary or musical composition may afford 
infinite pleasure to receptive minds for 
the moment, but that art which sets off 
our persons to the best advantage, which 
employs all the gifts of nature to satisfy 
our appetite for ornamentation and deco- 
ration, must necessarily afford pleasure 
equally as intense, if not more so, as any 
other influence that can be conceived of. 
Universal experience is strikingly cor- 
roborative of the statement, that from 
budding childhood, through the periods 
of youth and of middle life, to old age, the 
art of dress and ornamentation receives 
more attention from humanity in general 
than is bestowed upon any other factor 
in social economics. 

A multitude of dexterous hands are 
busily engaged throughout the length 
and breadth of this and of other lands 
in weaving fanciful fabrics, to be fash- 
ioned by expert modistes into shapes and 
designs both new and novel; and again, 
another host is actively employed in 
different departments of manufactures 
which are decorative and ornamental, 
and all for the purpose of giving pleas- 
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ure and to gratify that innate love of 
finery which is so conspicuous a trait in 
all mankind, of both high and low 
degree. 

The art of dress, therefore, if it may 
not be classed in the category of Fine 
Arts, is, to all intents and purposes, as 
potential in the production of pleasure as 
any other recognized influence. And 
since it gives rise to pleasure, and pleas- 
ure that is legitimate and commendable, 
as can be demonstrated, its influence is 
highly beneficent. 

Fashion periodicals of to-day, whose 
strength, both numerically and in point 
of literary excellence, is unprecedented 
in the history of the world, occupy a 
conspicuous place in every well-appointed 
household. They delight and please while 
serving the dual purpose of counsellor-in- 
chief on fashion topics and adviser-general 
on matters pertaining to everyday life. 
In this connection GopEY’s MAGAZINE, 
by reason of its long years of usefulness, 
and in the fullness of a ripe old age, 
stands in relation to others as the nestor 
of American magazines. Born in 1830 
and, since that memorable period, occu- 
pying the first place in periodical litera- 
ture, its recent rejuvenation would seem 
to be coincident with the rehabilitation 
of the vogue of that period, which, the 
signs of the times would indicate, is re- 
modelled to suit the exigencies of the hour. 
Looking back at the period in which this 
magazine had its birth would appear like 
reading ancient history, and yet, marvel- 
lous though it may seem, during all the 
intervening years it has kept in touch 
with the times, and has been a mine of 
pleasure to a multitude of readers. It 
continues to be to-day what it has been 
at all times since 1830, pre-eminently the 
American woman’s magazine. 





A PRETTY belt for evening wear is 
composed of five, seven or nine rows of 
pearl or jet beads, connected by narrow 
transverse gold slides set with small dia- 
monds. Necklaces to correspond may 
also be found in some jewellers’ stores, 
but, owing to the fact that they have heen 
extensively reproduced in imitation jew- 
els, their popularity is rapidly diminishing. 


GODEY’S FASHIONS. - 


DESCRIPTIONS OF ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS. 


Fic. 54. A Worth evening gown 
is shown in this illustration. It is ele. 
gantly modelled in brocade and trimmed 
with mink fur and old point lace. The 
underskirt, which is of plain ivory satin, 
is trimmed with lace flounces, surmounted 
by a large bow of glacé velvet arranged 
to form a fleur de lis. The folded belt is 
also of glacé velvet, and ends in a large 
Empire bow. The waist is opened with 
narrow revers over a vest of satin and is 
finished with a jabot and frill of lace, 
while from the belt downwards the over- 
skirt is bordered with fur. The puffed 
sleeve is of plain satin combined with the 
brocade, and terminates in a twist of vel- 
vet and a graduated flounce of lace. To 
make this exquisite dress the quantity of 
material required will be sixteen yards of 
brocade, two and a half yards of satin, ° 
seven yards of lace, five yards of fur, and 
one and a half yards of bias velvet. 

The pattern, No. 75, is in nine sizes, 
from 30 to 46 bust measure, and costs 40 
cents. For illustration see page 245. 

Fic. 55. The modish street costume 
shown in this illustration is made of green 
camel’s hair combined with bengaline 
and fancy velvet. A novel effect will be 
noted in the four skirts, which are placed 
on a foundation skirt so as to fall over 
each other, each being bordered with an 
edging of seal headed with two narrow 
folds of velvet. The pointed waist has a 
seamless back, the fullness being plaited 
finely below the waist line. The front 
shows a particularly pretty arrangement, 
the material being slashed lengthwise to 
display a puffed vest of bengaline, above 
which are a plaited vest and standing 
collar of vieux gold erépe de Chine, fin- 
ished with a wide notched collar of vel- 
vet. The waist terminates at the hips in 
a folded vest of velvet, ending at the 
back in a large Alsatian bow. The plain 
sleeve, which is of the material, is finished 
at the wrist with a trimming correspond- 
ing with that on the skirt. At the shoul- 
der is a puff of bengaline, over which 
falls a full cape of velvet. The quantity 
of material required to make this stylish 
costume will be six yards of double width 
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fabric, two yards of bias velvet, one and 
a half yards of bengaline, twenty-three 
yards of seal edging and three-fourths of 
a yard of crépe de Chine. 

The pattern, No. 76, is in nine sizes, 
from 30 to 46 bust measure, and costs 40 
cents. For illustration see page 247. 

Fic. 56 deiineates an exceptionally 
elegant visiting toilette, developed in 
vieux blue moiré combined with striped 
moiré and trimmed with black lace. 
The trimming of the full skirt con- 
sists of a puff of the striped moiré sur- 
mounted by two bias folds, above which 
are placed two bands of lace, finished 
in a similar manner. The round waist 
has a vest of the striped fabric, which 
extends to the back in the form of a 
round yoke and is finished with a wide 
double collar, the upper portion of which 
is covered with lace. The standing col- 
lar is also of lace, arranged upon an un- 
derlining of moiré. The waist terminates 
in a fitted belt, formed of alternating 
folds of plain and striped moiré. The 


sleeve, which is of the striped moiré, is 
close-fitting to the elbow, and is turned 


back at the wrist in double revers, re- 
vealing an undersleeve of lace, which 
may be plain or full as preferred. A 
full, drooping puff of the plain moiré, 
extending from the shoulder to the elbow, 
forms the upper portion of the sleeve. 
The quantity of material required to con- 
struct the costume will be twelve yards of 
plain moiré, three yards of the striped 
and ten yards of lace. 

The pattern, No. 77, is in nine sizes, 
from 30 to 46 bust measure, and costs 40 
cents. For illustration see page 248. 

Fig. 57. The Worth reception gown 
here portrayed is composed of Nile green 
satin, brocaded in an unique design rep- 
resenting ancient ships of war. The 
gown opens in front to display an under- 
skirt of plain satin, which is decorated with 
flounces of point d’Angleterre. The waist, 
which is scalloped around the edge, has a 
draped vest of the lace, enclosed within a 
bordering of feather trimming, which ex- 
tends down each side of the front and 
around the hem of the gown. The 
sleeves, which are of satin, are disposed 
in the form of wings, and are trimmed at 
the shoulder with loops of feather trim- 
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ming. The quantity of fabric required 
to make the gown will be sixteen yards 
of brocade, two and a half yards of satin, 
five yards of lace and eight and a half 
yards of feather trimming. 

The pattern, No. 78, is in nine sizes, 
from 30 to 46 bust measure, and costs 40 
cents. For illustration see page 249. 

Fic. 58. The tailor finished gown 
here delineated is stylishly developed in 
fine English serge and trimmed prettily 
with small buttons and fine silk cord. 
The skirt, which is cut in the new bell 
shape, is plaited in the back and opened 
on the left side from waist line to hem in 
a graduated revers, which is decorated 
with buttons and simulated buttonholes 
of cord and arranged to display a plain 
panel beneath. Around the hem the 
skirt is finished with five rows of cord. 
The short waist has a vest of the material, 
which is fastened in the centre with cord 
loops and two rows of buttons. This is 
finished with a rolling collar, which is 
bordered with three rows of cord, the 
standing collar being similarly decorated. 
The front of the waist crosses below the 
bust to meet the point of the revers, and 
is trimmed to correspond with the skirt. 
The leg of mutton sleeve is very full at 
the shoulder but fits closely at the wrist, 
where it is fastened with cord loops and 
two rows of buttons. The quantity of 
material required to make this costume 
will be five yards of serge and two dozen 
yards of cord. 

The pattern, No. 79, is in nine sizes, 
from 30 to 46 bust measure, and costs 40 
cents. For illustration see page 251. 

Fig. 59. In this illustration an at- 
tractive street costume is presented. It 
is made of golden brown broadcloth com- 
bined with velvet of a darker shade, and 
is effectively trimmed with bronze em- 
broidery. The gored skirt is cut in the 
new style, and has a narrow strip of vel- 
vet inserted in each gore, which is fin- 
ished on either edge with an embroidered 
border wrought on the broadcloth. The 
hem of the skirt is decorated in a similar 
manner. The round bodice is fulled 
slightly at the waist line into an en- 
broidered belt, which is pointed in the 
back and in front extends to the neck in 
a narrow strip, thus forming a novel 









































finish to a vest of vel- 
vet. The standing 
collar and lapels are 
also of the embroidery. 
The full velvet sleeve 
has a deep cuff of 
broadcloth, ending at 
the elbow in long 
straps of the embroid- 
ery which extend to the 
shoulder. The quan- 
tity of material essen- 
tial to the construction 
of this costume will be 
five yards of cloth and 
three yards of velvet. 

The pattern, No. 80, 
is in nine sizes, from 30 
to 46 bust measure, 
and costs 40 cents. 
For illustration see 
page 252. 

Fic. 60 represents a 
handsome carriage toi- 
lette of marked origin- 
ality of design. It is 
developed in olive 
green brocaded satin 
combined with glacé 
velvet, and is richly 
trimmed with embroid- 
ered lace. The skirt 
is cut in the modified 
1830 style, and is fin- 
ished around the hem 
with a twisted roll of 
velvet. It is designed 
to fasten over the bod- 
ice and is completed at 
the hips with a band 
of velvet cut in deep 
points in order to dis- 
play a fitted band of 
lace beneath. The 
waist, which is of satin, 
has a seamless French 
back and a vest of vel- 
vet cut in deep points 
and arranged over an 
under-vest of lace. The 
satin bodice is folded 
surplice fashion below 
the bust and finished 
on either edge with a 
narrow trimming of 
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FIGuRE No. 55. For description see page 244. 
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FIGURE No. 56. For description see page 246. 


lace. The velvet sleeve 
is draped from the 
shoulder to the elbow 
and is close-fitting at 
the wrist, where it ter- 
minates in deep points 
over a cuff of the lace. 
The quantity of mate- 
rial necessary to con- 
struct the dress will be 
fourteen yards of satin, 
four yards of velvet 
and two yards of em- 
broidered lace. 

The pattern, No. 81, 
is in nine sizes, from 
30 to 46 bust measure, 
and costs 40 cents. 
For illustration see 
page 253. 

Fic. 61. Thisstylish 
Empire dress is com- 
posed of fancy camel’s 
hair combined with 
olive green velvet and 
bengaline. The plain 
full skirt has a novel 
decoration around the 
hem, consisting of 
strips of velvet looped 
and passed through 
buttonholes made in 
the material. The 
short, round waist has 
a yoke of black silk 
Point de Géne lace en- 
closed within a square 
cut vest of velvet, and 
is finished at the neck 
with a standing collar 
of velvet. The bodice 
is of camel’s hair and 
is arranged surplice 
fashion, terminating at 
the waist line in a vel- 
vet belt, which is fin- 
ished in the back with 
an Empire bow and 
longends. The sleeves, 
which are of bengaline, 


~ are puffed lengthwise, 


and are prettily deco- 
rated at the shoulders 
with looped strips of 
velvet corresponding 








FIGURE No. 57. For description see page 246. 
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with those on the skirt. The quantity of 
material required to make the dress will 
be three yards of double width goods, 
four yards of bengaline and one and a 
half yards of bias velvet. 

The pattern, No. 82, is in five sizes, 
for misses from twelve to sixteen years of 
age, and costs 35 cents. For illustration 
see page 254. 

F'1G. 62. This picturesque costume is 
composed of vieux blue camel’s hair and 
trimmed with dotted plaid velvet. The 
round waist is decorated on the right side 
with a short jacket turning back in a 
wide velvet-faced revers. The left side 
shows a drapery of the fabric, finishing 
at the shoulder in a pointed end which is 
permitted to fall towards the back. The 
double hip piece is rounded in front and 
pointed at the back, the under piece be- 
ing of camel’s hair and the upper one of 
velvet, arranged to roll over from the 
the waist. The skirt is disposed in 3-inch 
side plaits extending all around. The 
sleeve is composed of a double puff, the 
lower one terminating in a round velvet 
cuff. The standing collar is also of vel- 
vet. 


The quantity of material required 
to develop this costume will be four yards 
of double width material and one and a 
half yards of velvet, cut on the bias. 

The pattern, No. 83, is in five sizes, for 
misses from twelve to sixteen years of 


age, and costs 35 cents. For illustration 
see page 255. 

Fic. 63. The simple but effective cos- 
tume here delineated is modelled in olive 
green rep, trimmed with bengaline to 
match and embroidered crépe in a pretty 
shade of vieux rose. The skirt is ar- 
ranged in fine plaits, and is edged with a 
3-inch bias band of bengaline. The short 
round waist has a vest of crépe gathered 
into a gold buckle at the throat. The 
bodice, which is of the material, is fulled 
slightly into the waist, and is finished 
with a wide notched collar of bengaline, 
which rolls away from the front and ends 
in two deep points in the centre of the 
back. The sash is of bengaline, and 
fastens in front with a gold buckle. The 
close-fitting sleeve is of the rep, with a 
full shoulder puff of bengaline, of which 
fabric the standing collar is likewise com- 
posed. The quantity of material required 
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to make this costume-will be three yards 
of double width material, two yards of 
bengaline and three-fourths of a yard of 
crépe. 

The pattern, No. 84, is in five sizes, 
for misses from twelve to sixteen years of 
age, and costs 35 cents. For illustration 
see page 256. 

Fic. 64. Another modish dress is pre- 
sented in this illustration. It is prettily 
developed in fancy serge and trimmed 
with velvet and the novel basket weave 
silk. The full skirt is left plain, with 
the exception of a narrow band of velvet 
around the bottom. The round waist 
has a vest of velvet, over which is placed 
a bodice of serge, extending to the shoul- 
der and decorated with small buttons 
and simulated buttonholes of velvet. The 
full front commences at the waist line 
and forms a jabot, which is lined with 
silk and is finished with a velvet over- 
bodice, fastened in the back beneath a 
knot of the silk. The standing collar is 
made of velvet, while the rolling collar is 
of serge, faced with velvet. The full 
sleeve is of the serge and is finished with 
a velvet cuff; over which the material 
falls in a silk-lined ruffle. Above the 
elbow the fullness is drawn in with a 
band of velvet, which extends to. the 
shoulder in two points. The quantity of 
material necessary to make the costume 
will be three and a half yards of serge, 
one and a half yards of velvet and one 
yard of silk. 

The pattern, No. 85, is in five sizes, for 
misses from twelve to sixteen years of 
age, and costs 35 cents. For illustration 
see page 257. 

Fic. 65 portrays an exceptionally pretty 
dress for a little girl. It is developed 
in garnet colored diagonal serge and 
trimmed with velvet of the same shade, 
having narrow stripes of pale blue and 
pale rose. The full front of the waist is 
of the material, for which soft silk may 
be substituted if preferred. The neck is 
finished with a band of velvet ending in 
front in a small bow. A similar band, 
which commences at the arm scye, is ar- 
ranged corselet fashion over the chest; 
while a third band passes around the 
waist and is tied in front in a bow with 
long ends, reaching nearly to the hem of 
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the skirt. The short ie, 
square jacket is finished ‘ ns 
with a wide Directoire 
collar of velvet. The 
plain sleeve is also of vel- 
vet and is draped at the 
shoulder with a plaited 
cape of the material. The 
full skirt is simply deco- 
rated with a twist of the 
serge, caught up at inter- 
vals with small knots of 
velvet. The quantity of 
material required to de- 
velop the dress will be 
three and a half yards of 
serge and two yards of 
velvet. 
The pattern, No. 86, is 
in seven sizes, for girls 
from six to twelve years 
of age, and costs 30 cents. 
For illustration see page 
259. 
Fic. 66. A charming- 
ly artistic little dress of 
the Claude de Guise peri- 
od is here illustrated. It 
is made of green India 
cashmere and trimmed 
with embroidered crépe 
de Chine. The short 
bodice, which is of the 
cashmere, is slashed 
lengthwise in order to 
display full puffs of 
crépe, the slashings being 
edged with fine cord. The 
neck is finished with a 
slashed and puffed collar, 
and the waist with a deep 
folded belt of crépe. The 
sleeves are arranged to 
correspond with the bod- 
ice, and terminate at the 
wrists in full frills of 
crépe. The skirt is plain 
and full. To make this 
dainty dress the requisite 
quantity of material will 
be three yards of cashmere FIGURE No. 58. For description see page 246. 
and two yards of crépe. 
The pattern, No. 87, is in seven sizes, Fic. 67 illustrates another dainty dress, 
for girls from six to twelve, and costs 30 which is modelled in rose pink cashmere 
cents. For illustration see page 260. and trimmed with crépe de Chine and 
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black velvet. The skirt, which is plain has asquare yoke of crépe de Chine form- 
and full, has a wide hem, finished with a ing two puffs, each of which is outlined 
row of fancy stitching. The round waist with a narrow fold of velvet. The 


FIGURE No. 59. For description see page 246. 


blouse, which is of cashmere 
and depends from the yoke, is 
drawn in at the waist beneath 
a folded belt of velvet. The 
close-fitting sleeve is bordered 
at the wrist with velvet and 
has a full puff of crépe de 
Chine at the shoulder, which 
terminates just above the el- 
bow in a narrow hand of vel- 
vet. The full shoulder cape 
is of cashmere and is finished 
with a bordering of -velvet. 
The quantity of material re- 
quired to make the dress will 
be three yards of cashmere, 
two yards of crépe de Chine 
and three-fourths of a yard of 
bias velvet. 

The pattern, No. 88, is in 
seven sizes, for girls from four 
to seven years of age, and costs 
30 cents. For illustration see 
page 261. 

Fic. 68. A simple and 
pretty Empire dress for a little 
girl is here shown. It is made 
of mousse green cashmere and 
trimmed with embroidered ga- 
lon, velvet ribbon and black 
guipure lace. The full skirt, 
which depends from a round 
yoke of guipure, has a trim- 
ming of two bands of galon, 
between which is placed a band 
of ribbon, and the waist line is 
indicated by an Empire belt 
of ribbon, tied in front with a 
full bow and long ends. The 
close-fitting sleeve is finished 
at the wrist with a band of 
galon and at the shoulder with 
a full cape, which is also 
trimmed with galon. The 
quantity of material required 

to make this little 
dress will be four yards 
of cashmere, four and 
a half yards of galon, 
five-eighths of a yard 
of guipure, six yards 
of wide ribbon for the 
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belt and three yards of narrower ribbon ed into a narrow band of ribbon, which 

for the skirt trimming. P is tied in a dainty bow. The quantity of 
The pattern, No. 89, is in seven sizes, material required to make the dress will 

for girls from four to ten years of 

age and costs 30 cents. For illus- 

tration see.page 262. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF OUR 
COLORED PORTRAITS. 


As represented in our portrait 
Mrs. Theodore A. Havemeyer is 
wearing a superb reception gown 
of white satin duchesse, effectively 
combined: with brocade. The 
skirt, which is cut en train, is of 
the plain satin, the front being 
richly embroidered in silver. <A 
wide tablier of brocade, similarly 
decorated, drapes the side of the 
gown, ending at the waist in a gir- 
dle of embroidery. The décolleté 
bodice, which is embroidered to 
correspond with the skirt, is of 
satin, and is opened in front to 
display a full vest of antique lace, 
which is continued around the neck 
and draped gracefully on the 
shoulder to form a short sleeve. 
To model a similar costume the 
quantity of material required will 
be eighteen yards of satin, three 
yards of brocade and three and a 
half yards of lace. 

The pattern, No. 90, is in nine 
sizes, from 30 to 46 bust measure. 
Price, $1.00. 

The pretty evening gown worn 
by Mrs. Trevor is composed of 
vieux blue faille Francaise, com- 
bined with dotted chiffon. The 
full underskirt is of chiffon, the 
Princesse overdress, which 
ends in a demi-train, being 
of the faille. The square 
cut bodice has a full vest 
of chiffon, finished with a 
plaited jabot, which is 
carried over the shoulders 
and around the neck. The 
waist is completed with a 
wide ribbon sash and the eS 
short puffed sleeve is plait- FieuRE No. 60. For description see page 247. 
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FicurE No. 61. For description see pages 248 and 250. 


be twelve yards of faille, five yards of 
chiffon, five yards of wide ribbon for the 
sash and three yards of narrower ribbon. 

The pattern, No. 91, is in nine sizes, 
from 30 to 46 bust measure. Price 
$1.00. 


The handsome reception 
toilette in which Mrs. A. E. 
Olarovsky is represented is 
developed in white satin, and 
is modelled on the lines of the 
First Empire. The waist, 
which is cut very low and 
finished with an effective pearl 
trimming, meets the plain skirt 
beneath a bodice of ombré vel- 
vet. The sleeve consists of a 
full puff of satin, and termi- 
nates a little above the elbow. 
The quantity of material re- 
quired to make this costume 
will be sixteen yards of satin 
and one and a half yards of 
velvet. 

The pattern, No, 92, is in 
nine sizes, from 30 to 46 bust 
measure. Price $1.00. 

Miss Brice is portrayed in 
an evening dress of pale pink 

satin, with which is worn an 
overdress of chiffon. The 
bell shaped skirt is cut with 
a demi-train, and is left en- 
tirely without trimming. The 
short bodice is draped with 
characteristic simplicity, 
and ends at the waist line in 
a folded sash of satin. ‘The 
chiffon sleeves are finished at 
the shoulders with butterfly 
bows of satin ribbon. The 
quantity of material required 
to make the dress will be six- 
teen yards of satin, twelve 
yards of chiffon and three 
yards of ribbon. 

The pattern, No. 93, is in 
nine sizes, from 30 to 46 bust 
-measure. Price $1.00. 


NOTES FROM THE 
FRENCH CAPITAL. 


A RUMOR is afloat in the Rue de ia 
Paix that within a measurable space of 
time the crinoline will be again among 
us—in less exaggerated proportions, it is 
true, than in days of old—but the crino- 
line, tout le méme. If it be true that 
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“coming events cast their shadows be- 
fore” it may not be very far-fetched to 
regard the new style of skirt recently 
launched into our midst as a forerunner 
of this modern adaptation of the medi- 
eval farthingale, which, hideous though 
it is, is never absent for many seasons in 
succession. The skirt in question is cut 
so that it sets out well around the feet, 
and, though it must always touch the 
ground, it looks its best when made 
without a train. It is, in fact, the 
identical bell shaped skirt of 1830, 
the quaint picturesqueness of which 
period will certainly dominate the 
spring fashions. 

Although the Empire style has un- 
questionably asserted itself, it is not 
the Empire style of “yester-year.” 
On the contrary, it is 
essentially modern; 
and, as a result, it is 
picturesque and artis- 
tic where it once was 
extravagant and ri- 
diculous. For once in 
the records of sartori- 
al history the fashion- 
able Parisienne has 
proven herself a wom- 
an of nerve, inasmuch 
as she has declined to 
accept a fashion at 
once ungraceful and 
uncomfortable, and 
having, moreover, a 
decided tendency to 
detract from her per- 
sonal charms — the 
latter being probably 
the strongest argu- 
ment among the many 
which have been ad- 
duced. 

Among the most 
prominent couturiers, 
Félix is perhaps the 
only one who has not 
endeavored to push la 
mode de ? Empire in the face of opposition. 
He, very sensibly, has adopted a medial 
course, advising the Empire for evening 
gowns, while for day wear he has intro- 
duced a charming Louis XIII costume, 
and another which he denominates the 


FIGuRE No. 62. For description see page 250. 


costume Parisien. The latter has a skirt 
which is narrow at the waist and wide 
at the hem. The bodice is round, with 
revers simulating a jacket, and the sleeves 
are full at the shoulder and tight below 
the elbow. 
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FiaureE No. 63. For description see page 250. 


The prevailing style of coat for every- 
day wear is the Empire, hanging in 
straight, unbroken lines from a yoke of 
velvet, embroidery or fur. These coats 
are made either of velvet or cloth, and 
are invariably lined throughout with silk. 


As a matter of fact, linings have 
attained an unwonted degree of im- 
portance, and nothing short of the 

: finest quality of silk or satin is now 
considered au fait. One cannot but 
wonder what our grandmothers 


wil 


“a 


f3~ 2 would have thought of the extrav- 
a2 «agance of lining a simple cloth 


coat with the richest and costliest 
brocade. 

Among the most noticeable gowns 
at a recent ball was one made of pale 
rose pink satin, with a draped bodice 
of vieux blue satin, brocaded in a 
perfectly tinted design of roses. A 
long scarf of rare old lace was ar- 
ranged over the skirt and train and 
secured on one shoulder with a large 
diamond buckle. A striking feature 
of the gown was that. one sleeve was 
a large pouf of the brocade, while the 
other was formed entirely of a drap- 
ery of the lace. Another superb 
evening dress was composed entirely 
of rich ivory satin brocaded in a 
trailing design of rose buds and 
leaves. The bodice arrangement was 
especially effective, being a vandyked 
drapery of point d’Angleterre ex- 
tending to the waist, where it was 
met by a wide Empire belt of green 
velvet. The short sleeves consisted 
of very full puffs of brocade draped 
with epaulettes of lace. 

A return to floral .decorations for 
the hair is the immediate result of 
the new style of coiffure. The mode 
most affected is a delicate double 
wreath arranged to fall on either side 
of the hair, with an aigrette rising 
from the centre. 

Simplicity seems to be the domin- 
ant note in dresses for children, but 
some very charming results have been 
attained. A pretty evening dress 
worn recently by a little girl was 
made of green velvet, cut after the 
fashion of an undergraduate’s robe 
and opened at the sides to display an 

underdress of pale shell pink silk. The 
effect, which was delightfully artistic, was 
heightened by the addition of some exqui- 
site old point lace at the neck and wrists, 
which made the little one look as though 
she had just stepped out of a picture. 
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THE ART OF ENTERTAINING. 


THE important question of how to 
entertain suitably is often one of much 
perplexity to women of hospitable 
intentions but limited means who 
find themselves under the necessity 
of repaying social courtesies. Peo- 
ple whose bank accounts will permit 
them to give carte blanche to their 
caterer and florist have little or no 
conception of the amount of fore- 
thought and tact—aside from the 
real hard work—essential to the 
successful carrying out of the most 
unpretentious of programmes. 

The custom of giving formal 
dinner parties is fast dying out 
in America, and comparatively 
few persons are still conservative 
enough to prefer this time hon- 
ored mode of fulfilling their ob- 
ligations to the more modern one 
of luncheon giving. Perhaps this 
is owing to the acknowledged fact 
that dinner parties are the most 
difficult of entertainments, and are 


satisfactory only under peculiar 
conditions. 

The first of these conditions is 
that the menu be well chosen and 


the cookery above suspicion. It 
is a mistake to suppose that to be 
strictly comme il faut a repast must 
consist of many elaborate and unfa- 
miliar dishes. Unless one has a first- 
class chef at the head of one’s culli- 
nary department it is wiser to adopt 
a short and simple menu, which the 
cook can send to table with the per- 
fection born only of long practice 
and entire self-confidence. 

Next to culinary excellence nothing is 
of more importance than the judicious 
assortment of guests. A dinner or lunch- 
eon party made up of people who are 
strangers—or what is infinitely worse, 
antagonistic—to one another is quite as 
uncomfortable as a table d’hote dinner at 
a hotel. Couples sent to the dining 
room without previous acquaintance are 
placed at a great disadvantage, inasmuch 
as they are compelled to make conversa- 
tion upon unknown lines, each being 
totally: ignorant of the tastes of the 


FicurE No. 64. For description see page 250. 


other; and an hour and a half spent 
in thus cautiously breaking ground is 
by no means exhilarating or enjoyable. 
The wisest hostess is she who keeps 
the stranger element in abeyance at 
her dinner and luncheon parties, and in- 
vites chiefly those who know each other 
and belong to the same set. Such parties 
are by far the pleasantest ones of social 
life, and when they are given excuses are 
very rarely sent. 

Artistic table decorations are the aim 
of every experienced hostes?, than whom 
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no one has a truer appreciation of the 
value of beautiful surroundings. Heavy 
ornamentation is no longer admired, airy 
effects being more generally aimed at; 
hence flowers are lavishly used,—never 
in heavy masses, but always in the dain- 
tiest possible manner. Trailing sprays 
of delicate green foliage laid upon the 
cloth and interspered with flowers of one 
kind and color—preferably roses—are 
the most popular decorations now in 
vogue; and a pretty idea is to have tiny 
buttonhole bouquets of similar flowers 
placed upon the serviettes to be appro- 
priated by the guests. Occasionally 
something uncommon is attempted in the 
way of table adornment, and an example 
of: this recently noted is perhaps worthy 
of mention. The arrangement was entire- 
ly Japanese, the principal feature being 
flowering bamboo, branches of which 
were held by Japanese figures exquisitely 
carved in ivory. Tiny bowls containing 
potpourri were placed at intervals on the 
table, and the menu cards were small 
Japanese fans. The effect was quite 


unique, and the hostess was congratulated 


in flattering terms upon her originality. 
Nothing is in quite such perfect taste 
as pure white napery, but some hostesses 
have lately introduced table coverings of 
rich brocade, finished all around with a 
handsome fringe. These are usually 
made in light shades, as cream, eau de 
Nil and pale rose, and a strip of fine 
damask is placed in front of the guests 
during dinner. Sometimes the new make 
of damask, which closely resembles silk, 
is utilized for this purpose, but quite as 
frequently ordinary damask is employed, 
having daintily embroidered daisies, vio- 
lets or chrysanthemums scattered over +. 

ARIADNE 


THE CARE OF THF COM- 
PLEXION. 


Stxce feminine beauty is the topic 
upon which poets, painters and novelists 
alike love most to dwell, it is not unnat- 
ural that every woman should desire to 
be beautiful. As to what constitutes 
beauty no definite rule can be laid down, 
for each distinct type is most beautiful 
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when viewed in contrast with other types. - 
Regularity of feature is not beauty, for a 
little irregularity will sometimes afford a 
charm which the most perfect face— 
“ faultily faultless, icily regular, splendid- 
ly null”—falls far short of possessing, 
and will impart an individuality of char- 
acter that will otherwise be lacking. It 
is generally conceded, however, that 
beauty can be absolutely perfect only 
when it goes hand in hand with perfect 
health, and that an erect carriage, spark- 
ling eyes and a clear complexion possess 
attractions which are not found in mere 
faultlessness of feature. 

Too much stress cannot be laid on the 
value of the bath as a skin beautifier, 
and a Russian bath, taken every week, 
will be found of incalculable benefit. A 
fact greatly in its favor is that it is less 
exhausting than the Turkish bath, as the 
perspiration it induces is moderate and 
natural. The idea that cold water is 
beneficial to the skin is a very mistaken 
one, a cold bath being really harmful to 
many persons, particularly those who 
suffer from any kind of heart trouble. 


‘A hot bath twice a week and a warm 


sponge bath every morning should be the 
rule, and the face and neck should be 
bathed thoroughly every night with hot 
water and a little good soap, a flannel 
wash cloth being used. The face should 
be dried gently with a soft towel, the 
rubbing being always in an opposite 
direction from the wrinkles. Harsh rub- 
bing should be carefully avoided, as it 
injures the cuticle and induces inflamma- 
tion and any number of skin disorders. 
Undoubtedly food has a direct influ- 
ence upon the complexion, and it should 
therefore be of the simplest and most 
wholesome description. It should also 
be perfectly fresh and properly cooked, 
and should be eaten slowly. Too much 
meat tends to redden and coarsen the 
skin, but fish, fowl and game of all kinds 
may be eaten with impunity. Ripe, fresh 
fruit is invaluable, and should be par- 
taken of early in the morning, before 
breakfast. Fresh vegetables of all kinds 
are admirable skin purifiers besides be- 
ing delightfully soothing to the nerves, 
and green salads are also beneficial. 
These should be served with a simple 
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French dressing, properly prepared— 
never with a shower of sugar and vin- 
egar. Sweets and pastry, if eaten at all, 
must be used very sparingly, and hot 
bread, pancakes and rich greasy food of 
all kinds should be studiously avoided. 
Although these rules may at first appear 
undesirably stringent, it will after a while 
be found quite easy to curb one’s appetite 
sufficiently to resist all temptations to 
self-indulgence, particularly when the 
good results begin to be noted. 


NEW IDEAS IN DECORATIVE 
NEEDLEWORK. 


THERE is always a certain 
amount of pleasure to be de- 
rived from the possession of 
some dainty piece of fancy- 
work in an unfinished condi- 
tion, upon which one can fall 
back in an emergency pour 
passer le temps. It seems, in- 
deed, to be characteristic of 
the home loving woman that 
she always has some such trifle 
tucked away in a convenient 
corner of her work basket, 
ready to be taken up when 
she feels inclined for nothing 
else; and she will positively 
assert that an hour passed in 
this agreeable occupation is 
more restful to her weary 
nerves than ten minutes spent 
in idleness, 

In these busy fin de sivele 
days we have neither time nor 
patience to expend upon elab- 
orate specimens of needlecraft, the acquire- 
ment of which admirable accomplishment 
was a sine qua non of feminine education 
sixty years ago. The object to-day is to 
obtain a satisfactory result with as small 
an expenditure of time and trouble as 
possible. 

A new and pretty kind of fancy-work, 
which is also quite inexpensive, is known 
as “daisy embroidery.” It is usually 
executed upon soft white mull or muslin 
of the dotted variety. The embroidery 
practically centres in the dots, the idea 
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For description see page 250. 


being to convert them into flowers re- 
sembling more or less nearly that most 
familiar of field blossoms—the daisy. 
This is remarkably easy if the dots are 
woven at regular intervals on the fabric, 
the difficulty increasing with the irregu- 
larity of the pattern. Each dot (unless 
the intervening space is too limited, when 
every alternate dot must be treated,) 
must be surrounded by six or eight picot 
stitches, the number being determined by 
the space between the dots. Nothing 
could be simpler than the embroidery, 
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the stitch consisting merely of a single 
loop of chain stitch, varying in length 
according to the size of the flower, and 
caught down at the top with a small 


In the middle of the loop 


plain stitch. 


FIGURE No. 66. For description see page 251. 


is worked either another picot stitch or a 
single straight stitch, which marks the 
centre of the petal. The muslin dot it- 
self, which forms the centre of the flower, 
must be covered entirely with French 
knots, which may be worked in two or 


‘neath those on the right side. 
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more shades of the color chosen; while 
for working the dots which are left be- 
tween the flowers the familiar satin stitch 
is employed. 

The material used for the embroidery 
is linen filoselle, the color depending, of 
course, upon the character of the flower 
to be produced. For the marguerite the 
centre should be yellow, the petals being 
worked in white; while for the ox-eye 
daisy, which is really wonderfully effec- 
tive, the petals should be yellow and the 
centre a reddish shade of brown. 

Although comparatively little skill is 
required to execute the embroidery, the 
transparency of the fabric must be con- 
tinually borne in mind, and the stitches 
on the wrong side be placed exactly be- 
The 
thread must also be cut off as each 


. flower is completed, in no case being car- 


ried from one dot to another. Any ten- 
dency to puckering the work may be 
obviated by basting the muslin upon a 
piece of stiff calico, after the method em- 
ployed in making lace. 

Muslin which has been thus embroid- 
ered may be made up into a variety of 
pretty and useful articles, such as mou- 


| choir and nightdress cases, bureau covers 
,and chair or 
| may be daintily finished with a lace edg- 
‘ing or a border of drawn work. 


The latter 


table scarfs. 


This pretty idea may be successfully 
carried out in any dotted fabric. Ideal 
tea and carving cloths may be made of 


) fine damask embroidered in this manner ; 
' while silk or satin, which 


should be 
worked in colored silks, may be utilized 
in a hundred different ways. An ex- 
tremely rich effect is produced when gold 
thread is employed for the petals, a group 
of tiny sequins serving for the centre of 
the flower. 

Soutache embroidery is another novel 
mode of ornamentation which may also 
be used very effectively. It is worked, as 
its name implies, in fine braid, which 
comes in various tints. The braid, which 
is woven of linen, is quite flat and about 
one-sixteenth of an inch in width. 

The method of executing the work is 
exactly similar to that adopted in the 
familiar ribbon embroidery. The design 
selected should be of a delicate trailing 
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character, preferably of tiny leaves and 
flowers, as a single stitch of soutache will 
then be sufficient to form a leaf or a 
petal. The needle used must be large 
enough to carry the braid, which should, 
in working, be held flat upon the surface, 
in order that it may slip naturally into 
place when the stitch is drawn up. The 
braid petals should be made first, each 
being secured with an invisible stitch of 
thread. The flower centre and the stems 
should then be worked in silk—the 
former in French knots and the latter in 
the simple embroidery stitch used in vein- 
ing. This kind of embroidery is usually 
applied to linen articles, and is especially 
suitable for those intended for household 
use. It may also be used with pretty 
effect for decorating aprons and dresses 
for children. 

Bretonne embroidery, which is better 
known in Europe than in America, is 
capable of being utilized for many pur- 
poses and is fascinating work to have in 
hand. In its most popular form it con- 
sists simply of outlining in silks of vari- 
ous colors the Oriental designs printed 
on cotton fabrics. Such designs lend 
themselves extremely well to the display 
of fancy stitches, which may be executed 
in any odds and ends of embroidery silk 
left over from other work. 

A good cretonne printed in a Persian 
pattern is the most satisfactory founda- 
tion for this style of embroidery, and 
would, when completed, closely resemble 
in appearance the tapestry for which the 
East is famed. To insure, however, the 
perfect harmony which distinguishes all 
genuine Oriental needlework, the greatest 
care must be exercised in the ‘selection 
both of design and colors; otherwise the 
effect will be garish and inartistic. The 
work, when finished, may be used for 
chair covers, sofa pillows or similar arti- 
cles ; and may even be transformed into 
very handsome and effective portiéres. 


A NOVEL armlet that will commend 
itself to lovers of unique jewelry is a 
flexible band of dull gold mounted with 
a circle of pure white diamonds, in the 
centre of which is set a large black 


pearl. 
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ILLUSTRATED MISCELLANY. 


FASHIONABLE CHAPEAUX. 


ery are decidedly reminiscent of 
the Directoire and 1830 periods, 
and their wide brims and nodding plumes 
have an old-time demureness about them 
that is wonderfully fascinating. The 
effort made to force us into acceptance of 


. ‘HE very newest creations in millin- 
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the Empire styles has fortunately proved 
abortive, and such adaptations of them 
as have been presented to us have been 
so modified as to have lost their most 
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undesirable features. As a result, the 
Empire hat of to-day is an exceedingly 
quaint and pretty affair, which would 
pass quite unrecognized by the belles of 
1809, who must, indeed, have been more 
than ordinarily bewitching to have looked 
beautiful in the ungraceful headgear then 
in vogue. 

The prononcé effects which a month or 


FIGURE No. 68. For description see page 252. 


two since were offered as the most ap- 
proved mode have been relegated to ob- 
livion now that the season has passed its 
meridian, and quieter models have been 
introduced, which are none the less rich 
and elegant because they are more sub- 
dued in style and coloring. So charm- 
ingly artistic, in truth, are some of these 
confections that it seems almost’ sacri- 
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legious to describe them under the prosaic 
term hat or bonnet. 

In shapes there is but little decided 
change. Hats are slightly larger, and 
are profusely ornamented with feathers, 
velvet and flowers—the latter being es- 
pecially remarkable for their unusual 
beauty. The bonnets, on the other hand, 
are small, but hardly so diminutive as 
those seen earlier in the season, 

Velvet, in its many varieties, 
is by far the most admired ma- 
terial both for hats and bonnets, 
but some extremely dainty affairs 
are made of fine cloth felt. These 
are chiefly of the plateau order, 
and are bent or plaited in the 
most eccentric manner. They 
are invariably trimmed with 
ostrich tips and jaunty velvet 
bows, and are frequently bright- 
ened by the addition of a half- 
blown rose or a bunch of Nea- 

politan violets, arranged to 

peep coquettishly from the 
most unexpected places. 
Green is still the most fav- 
ored color, but black is also 
extremely fashionable. Indeed, 
some of the most stylish hats are 
composed entirely of velvet in 
this sombre shade, trimmed with 
feathers, ribbon and jet, but un- 
relieved by so much as a sug- 
gestion of color. 

Among the most striking of 
the imported novelties, some of 
which we have selected for illus- 
tration, are the Henri Deux 
toques, made invariably of vel- 
vet and often richly decorated 
with jet, while at the side is 
placed a little tuft of feathers 
secured with a jet or jewelled 
buckle. The popular fancy for 
the latter ornaments seems in no 
wise to have diminished, and novel de- 
signs are constantly being shown. The 
very newest ones are made of Russian 
enamel, set in gold—Fashion’s latest freak 
in the direction of Slavonic effects. 

No. 1. The stylish bonnet here shown 
is covered with fawn colored glacé velvet. 
A band of Persian embroidery is disposed 
around the crown and ends in a double 
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bow in front. Around the brim is a full 
fold of emerald green velvet, fastened in 
front with a Rhinestone buckle and fin- 
ished with a tuft of feathers and an 
aigrette. The strings are also of green 
velvet, and issue from beneath atiny bow 
in the back. 

No. 2. This modish walking hat is 
modelled in fine brown felt. A frill of 
black silk Point de Géne lace is laid upon 
the brim, which is turned up in the back 


with a knot of golden brown velvet. 
Black ostrich tips and a bunch of crim- 
son peonies complete the decoration. 


No. 3. Another modish bonnet is 
here illustrated, made of velvet in a 
pretty shade of grey. The flat crown is 
of velvet, shirred to meet the brim, and 
covered with fine steel embroidery. Fancy 
lophophore tips and a knot of velvet 
fastened with a steel buckle ornament the 
front of the bonnet, and a torsade of vel- 
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vet forms the trimming of the brim, end- 
ing at the back in a small bow and rib- 
bon velvet strings. 

No. 4. The fanciful creation shown 


in this illustration presents a charming 
combination of colors and materials. The 
straight, crinkled brim, and high, sugar- 
loaf crown, are made of braided silk cord 
and felt in the popular shades of red and 
olive green. A twist 
of olive green velvet 
ribbon is arranged 
about the crown and 
supports a single 
Jacqueminot rose in 
the back. On .the 
brim is laid a band 
of mink fur, and a 
mink head peeps out 
from beneath the 
trimming at the side. 

No. 5. The artistic Directoire hat 
here portrayed will be especially accept- 
able for early spring wear. The large 
flat crown is of black velvet and is deco- 
rated with five rows of gold and silver 
braid. The brim is of wired black silk 
guipure, and is rolled slightly in the 
back, where a knot of black satin ribbon 
is arranged to rest upon the hair. On 
the left side of the hat is a velvet bow se- 
cured with a large gold buckle and sur- 
mounted by a panache of three-quarter 
length ostrich tips. 


NovELTIES IN LINGERIE. 


No really well-dressed woman may 
now consider her wardrobe complete un- 
less it includes one or more of those 
dainty adjuncts of the indoor toilette— 
the fichu and collarette. Since the exi- 
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gencies of Fashion demand that long ere 
a dress is worn out a change in its gar- 
niture becomes necessary, motives of 
economy render these pretty accessories 
quite indispensable, and they seem to 
have been created for the express pur- 
pose of revivifying an afternoon or even- 
ing gown that has grown passé. 

The lace ruffle illustrated in Fig. 1 is 
one of the latest and prettiest of these 
novelties; and while it possesses the dis- 
tinct advantage of being so easy to make 
that anyone endowed with skillful fingers 
and a little ingenuity may undertake its 
construction, its cost may be regulated at 
the will of the maker. In the model a 
fine quality of point appliqué lace was 
employed, but a less expensive. variety 
would answer the purpose equally well. 
About nine yards of lace and three yards 
of inch wide ribbon are the requisite 
materials, the lace being divided into two 

pieces of equal length 
and sewn upon each 
edge of the ribbon. 
A favored mode of 
wearing the ruffle is 
the berthe, which is 
peculiarly adapted to 
round cut and décol- 
leté gowns. 

Fic. 2 presents a 
new style of fichu, es- 
pecially suitable for 

an afternoon gown worn by an elderly 
lady. It is V-shaped at the neck and 
is made of a double frill of embroidered 
chiffon, finished in front with long ends 
of wide satin ribbon. 


An extremely pretty mode is illus- 


trated in Fig. 3. The fichu, gilet and 
epaulettes are all combined in the same 
collarette and are attached to each other 
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by means of shoulder straps and a stand- 
ing collar of lace. The fichu may be 
draped under the arms a la Figaro, or 
it may cross the bust in the Marie Antoi- 
nette style, with the ends tied at the waist 
line in the back. 


The pretty Henri Deux cape shown in - 


Fig. 4 is made of ombré green velvet and 
trimmed with narrow feather trimming. 
It is lined with pale rose-colored satin. 
These capes are highly fashionable this 
season, and form a piquant addition to a 
stylish promenade or theatre toilette, 
For evening wear they are made of glacé 
or miroir velvet in some delicate shade, 
and‘may be trimmed with fur, feathers 
or moss trimming as the fancy dictates. 


New TRIMMINGS. 


To such a marked degree does the 
present style of dress lend itself to the 
effective use of handsome garniture that 
it is not surprising that many new and 
beautiful designs are continually being 
presented. The decoration of a gown be- 
ing usually concentrated on the bodice, 
unlimited scope is afforded the ingenuity 
as regards the mode and extent of its 
application. Collars, yokes, vests and 
jackets are all employed, and all may be 
as rich as one may desire, their costliness 


being governed solely by the wealth of’ 


the wearer. Jet, passementerie and em- 
broideries of every description are utilized 


as extensively as ever, and at present 
evince no diminution of their unpar- 
alleled popularity. 

First among the most striking novelties 
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is the short waisted Empire bodice. The 
one illustrated in the first drawing is 
composed of solid jet openwork, and is 


cut square, front and back, terminating 
a little below the bust. Another bodice, 
which is also made of jet, is shown 
in the third drawing. This is designed 
especially for a décolleté gown, and 
would be wonderfully effective over a 
gown of satin in some delicate color. 
Similar bodices, which would appear to 
be particularly appropriate for brides- 
maids or débutantes, are made of pearls 
and silver, and are wrought in many 
quaint and curious devices. 

The jaunty Zouave and Figaro jackets 
are still highly fashionable, and are com- 
posed of the costliest materials. Some of 
the most striking are made of velvet or 
satin, richly embroidered in arabesque 
designs with Oriental extravagance of 
color and material, while others are mod- 
elled entirely in jet. A modish Zouave 
jacket, which may be worn advantageously 
with almost any gown, is presented in 
the second drawing. It is wrought in jet 
in a conventional scroll pattern, and is 
arranged to cover the back of the bodice, 
terminating at the neck in a high collar. 

The Marie belts introduced a short 
time since are immensely popular. A 
very dainty one is made of five rows of 
pink moiré ribbon, attached to ribbon- 
covered strips of whalebone in such a 
manner that a novel corselet effect is pro- 
duced. Tiny silver buckles, arranged to 
conceal the fastening, afford a pretty 
finish to this belt, which is, of course, in- 
tended to be worn with an evening dress. 
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Some of the newest galons are com- 
posed entirely of multi-colored beads 
applied in a Persian design upon a net 
foundation. The effect is most pleasing 
at night, when the garishness is toned 
down by the soft radiance of lamplight. 

Ribbons of all kinds are used with 
lavish hand. A novelty is shown in a 
ribbon an inch or two wide which is em- 
broidered in an all-over design, generally 
Persian in character. The embroidery is 


applied so heavily that but little of the 


groundwork is visible, the effect produced 
being extremely rich and beautiful. 


NOVELTIES. 


AT a recent wedding each of the fair 
maidens attendant upon the bride was 
presented by the bridegroom with a 
brooch of quaint design, representing a 
merrythought of gold enclosing a sprig 
of mistletoe, whose berries were formed 
of small but perfect pearls. 


AmonG the latest novelties in footwear 
are some dainty shoes made of antelope 
skin, whose pretty color, soft texture and 
exceptional durability should insure their 
popularity. Some of those intended for 
evening wear are handsomely embroid- 
ered in bronze or jet, and these are 
especially effective. 


A costLy fan that will be admired for 
its oddity is'shaped like a huge butterfly, 
the body of the insect—which forms the 
centre—being made of dull gold filigree 





encrusted with gems. The wings are 
composed of fine mousseline de soie, paint- 
ed with wonderful fidelity to nature, and 
these are bordered with infinitesimal iri- 
descent sequins, producing a gorgeousiy 
scintillating effect. 


A parnty little gift that recalls Le 
Petit Trianon and its beautiful but ill- 
fated mistress is an eighteenth century 
“patch box,” silver gilt and having an 
exquisite French miniature set in the lid. 
This pretty trifle can be used as a bon- 
bonniére, or it may even be made to hold 
a minute powder puff, thus becoming 
an indispensable adjunct of my lady’s 
toilette. 


THE opal—so long regarded with su- 
perstitious awe as an agent of ill luck— 
is gradually losing its unenviable reputa- 
tion. This exquisite gem, whose myriad 
lights and shadows are replete with beau- 
ty, is now accredited with the magic 
power of rendering its possessor beloved 
and happy, and is said to banish melan- 
choly and avert the malignance of the 
“evil eye.” 


A parnty birthday gift which has the 
advantage of novelty is a vellum box for 
photographs, painted by hand with a 
delicate design of violets or forget-me- 
nots. The ivory shade of the vellum is 
very effective when seen in contrast with 
the natural tints of the flowers. Across 
the centre of the box the word “ Photos” 
is written in gold, and occasionally a 
little gold is employed with good effect 
in the bordering. 














